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RIGINALLY, I had proposed in 
this paper to discuss those dangers 
which menace the modern home. 
But, obviously, that involved the 
implication that the “modern 
home ” was something the mainte- 
nance of which gravely concerned the right 
building of character and the well-being of soci- 

ety; and, as obviously, there at once loomed above 
the horizon the grave question, “ What is the 
modern home? What is, usually, its influence 
upon those who are reared in it? and, What is 
likely to be the effect upon human society of the, 
introduction into it of the man or woman, boy or 
girl, so reared ?” 

That the home, as originally constituted and 
designed, had in it the seed of a high purpose 
and a very august responsibility there can be no 
doubt. My reader, if an agnostic, or a “ world- 
religionist ” (a new phrase, I believe, which I am 
told means “a student to whom all réligions are 
alike, and to whom they are interesting only as 
varieties in botany or sociology are interesting ”’), 
will exclaim, doubtless, at this point, “ Now, I 
suppose, we are to be treated to a picture of the 
ideal family, as portrayed in the Hebrew or Chris- 
tian Scripture!” “But he is mistaken. TI shall 
speak of the “family as originally constituted ” 
only as one may learn of that constitution from 
the pages of what is ordinarily known as “ pro- 
fane” history. And that history, however various 
the races, nations, sovereignties, or traditions 
which it has illustrated, has been for many 
thousands of years entirely consistent. Every- 
where that man has lived, and has ascended even 
one step out of the most absolute barbarism, there 
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has come into view the organization of the 
family; and wherever, as in Sparta, the ex- 
periment has been tried of substituting for 
the family some other and wider fellowship, 
it has proved an utter and ignominious 
failure. 

In a word, Nature (let me spell it with the 
biggest kind of a ¢apital letter for the relief 
of the mind of my friend, the “ world-re- 
ligionist ”!)—Nature has ordained that at the 
basis of any organized society there must be 
the family; and while, in the case of the 
lower orders of creatures, it is a matter of 
utter indifference how parenthood and off- 
spring are ordered and safeguarded, we can- 
not find a race of men that has risen one step 
above pure animalism apart from certain 
principles and usages which make up the 
civilized ideal of the family. We go back 
to those dawnings of that higher conception 
of tribal relations which issue in the birth 
of a nation, and we find that invariably, as 
alike in China and Burma and Dahomey 
to-day, there is a conception of the family 
which involves authority and responsibility, 
guardianship and nurture, and so what Kos- 
suth expressively called “solidarity.” We 
laugh at ancestor worship in China to-day, 
but it is impossible to trace any such cult 
to its roots without seeing that it had in it 
the notes of certain great truths which are 
of indestructible substance and of eternal 
value. 

And so—to go no farther back in human 
history than the beginnings of our own Re- 
public—it is impossible, as Horace Bushnell 
has most beautifully shown in his “ The 
Founders, great in their unconsciousness,” to 
read again the story of that austere and he- 
roic struggle which our fathers waged, in the 
beginning, with the long winters and grudg- 
ing soil and savage tribes of New England, 
without seeing how, inbraided with all that 
they were and did, was a high ideal of the 
family. 

Even thus it was that the home, and the 
family in the home, became the prophecy of 
the state. Does some one interject at this 
point, “ Really, now, you are not going to 
propose for our reformation the reenactment 
of the Oonnecticut blue-laws?’ No, my 
reader, you need have no fears—though it 
might be that, for some of us, the Connecti- 
cut blue-laws may be just the medicine that 
we are needing! But I am not unmindful that 


they were often harsh, hard, and unreason- 
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able, and that the home, as constituted by 
means of them, was often dreary and un- 
lovely. And yet those earlier homes included 
certain great ideals; and the question for our 
hour is the question whether we have not 
lost, or are not in danger of losing, them. 

1. And first among them was the sense 
and the obligation of duty. A friend of mine, 
who was watching a young wife, the mother 
of three boys, with the youngest of whom 
she was dealing—a lad who had rebelled on 
being confronted with a distasteful task 
which the mother was seeking to coax the little 
fellow to attack by baiting him with tempt- 
ing offers of various indulgences—said, dryly: 
“She is showing that boy the way to hell. 
Did she do the same for his big brothers?” 
It sounded like a cruel and heartless speech ; 
and as one watched the pleading face of that 
tender young mother, it seemed brutal in its 
frankness. But, all the same, it was true. 
When the boy or girl comes to that estate 
which means, for all of us, the assumption 
of personal responsibilities, the turn in the 
road that we take—whether it be up-hill or 
down-hill—will have been largely determined 
beforehand by the nurture which we have 
received at our mother’s knee. If we have 
learned there that in life there are some 
things that we must do because we ought to 
do them, the rest will be comparatively plain 
sailing. But it is the curse of our modern 
life—and for that dark fact the modern 
home is largely responsible—that our theory 
about disagreeable tasks or unwelcome duties 
consists in dodging them; and that that is 
reckoned the cleverest parenthood that is 
most successful in teaching its offspring how 
to shirk. The application of this fact to the 
life of the Republic is something of which 
as yet womanhood in the land has hardly 
begun to think. And yet, O mother! if you 
are teaching your child how to slip his shoul- 
der out from under all irksome or distaste- 
ful burdens, do not be surprised if one day 
the government of your city, your State, your 
nation, is in the hands of the hooligans! 
“Go to the polls!” said a young gentleman, 
in my hearing, not long ago. “Don’t you 
suppose I have something better to do with 
a ‘legal holiday’ than that?” This superfine 
young citizen of the modern type was well 
rebuked by a grim old man who, sitting oppo- 
site to him in the car, had overheard him, 
and who soliloquized: “ Wall, if these dudes 
won’t go and vote I s’pose one ought to be 
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darned glad that the women want to! Say, 
sonny, you ought to vote, just once— for 
women’s suffrage !” 

For, plainly, at the beginning of a young 
life there looms the august demand: “ Thou 
oughtest.” My dear young friend, you are liv- 
ing in a charming house, with electric lights, 
and water laid on, and the latest patent ven- 
tilation; and you display, with not unnatural 
pride, those most modern conveniences which 
make of your nursery a place of ideal safety 
for your baby. But what are you teaching 
him? And, as his young will ripens—as 
his childish intuitions grow and strengthen, 
and there comes the inevitable day when the 


spirit of waywardness makes him kick against 


the pressure of the maternal command,— 
how are you dealing with that? 

2. For at this point there enters that which 
will practically determine his future. Two 
forces rule all the men and women. whom I 
know—or you. One of these is will, and 
the other is whim; and conduct, in our ma- 
turer life, is to be determined by one or the 
other of these. You have certain definite 
ideas of duty, and you own their authority 
or you do not. And all that you will under- 
take, or achieve, no matter what the responsi- 
bilities that will come to you, will practically 
be determined in this regard by your point of 
view. In this connection I should like to 
commend to those who may read this paper 
the really remarkable bodk entitled The Cul- 
ture of the East and the West, by Dr. Ar- 
menius Vambéry, at present, I believe, a 
professor in the University of Budapest, in 
Hungary, and, unless I am mistaken, the son 
of a great Oriental race. Dr. Vambéry, who 
has lived in India, Russia, Persia, Turkey, 
and other countries of the East, who speaks 
and who writes I don’t know how many 
Oriental languages, and is the correspondent 
of learned societies and of eminent scholars 
all over the world, is striving to answer the 
question, What is to be the future of Turkey 
in Europe, of the Mohammedan in India or 
Africa; of Persia, Egypt, and of other lands 
and peoples of the East? and his conclusion 
is very significant. He recognizes the splen- 
did courage, the intense patriotism, the pas- 
sionate recklessness with which the Oriental 
will fight and die for whatever is sacred or 
precious to him; but he discerns, with won- 
derful acuteness, how the future does not be- 
long to passion, or to sentiment, or to im- 
pulse, but to those forces in man which are 


regulated, first by a clear and calm vision of 
duty, and then by the unbending determina- 
tion to do it! There are peoples in the East © 
of whom this is true; and such are the 
people, he believes, who are destined to be, 
East and West alike, the sovereigns of the 
future! 

The picture has a lesson of infinite signifi- 
cance for the American mother. It was in 
English homes and in boyhood that the men, 
long before, had been trained, of whom, when 
they came to fall at Balaklava, a great poet 
could sing: 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do—and die! 


And it has been, more than anything else, 
the inheritance of that simple principle of 
obedience to the call of duty which has made 
Anglo-Saxon races the masters of the world! 

Now, then, the time has come for us in 
America to ask, How far is the modern home 
teaching this to those who are reared in it? 
The modern home is just what the heads of 
it make it; and the question which, most of 
all, concerns the Republic to-day is the ques- 
tion, What are the fathers and mothers in 
American homes teaching their children? It 
may indeed be said that the great differences 
in our American homes—differences of con- 
dition, differences of privilege, differences of 
opportunity — will make that question very 
hard to answer. Hard, perhaps, but not im- 
possible; for the one thing that determines 
the influence of the home is its spirit, and 
the spirit is determined by quite other things 
than material resources, or intellectual or 
social privileges and opportunities. A young 
man and woman may begin married life 
with a tolerably clear ideal of such a life, 
however hazy may be their notions as to 
particular features of it. And the tragedy 
of the modern home consists in this, that the 
primary aim seems to be to make it a place 
for having a “good time.” The modern 
construction of the home in our great cities 
is, in its material aspect, an eloquent witness 
just here. “ Yes, my dear,” says the youth to 
the girl whom he has just married; “ we will 
take a small flat, which won’t cost much, and 
then I will get my lunch down-town and we 
will dine together at a cheap restaurant in the 
evening. You will give me an egg and a cup 
of coffee when I get up in the morning, and 
then you can lie abed till you want your own. 
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We won’t have any hired girl nor any chil- 
dren, and if any are so inconsiderate as to 
be born to us we will—” But the pleasure- 
loving stripling declines to face that respon- 
sibility; and do you think that the girl whom 
he has married will get much encouragement 
from him in regarding it seriously? 

Certainly she would not, even if she were 
to ascend to those social planes which are 
above her own. There are young matrons 
there, with men servants and maid servants 
to do their bidding, and a nurse and govern- 
ess besides. Do you think that they are wont 
to deny themselves an indulgence or to fore- 
go a pleasure on account of the children? 
And is it likely that those olive-branches, 
when they mature, will bear any other fruit- 
age than that of the cold and careless selfish- 
ness with which they were reared? Does any 
one of us imagine that the childhood which is 
so nurtured will develop into a manhood or 
womanhood to which moral obligation is 
sacred ? 

And if, at this point, some one should ask 
me: “Do you honestly believe that the home 
teaching of two or three generations ago 
ought to survive and prevail? Do you re- 
member the superstitions that were inculeated 
in those days which you have just been ac- 
claiming with such enthusiasm, and would 
you have them taught to a rational youth to- 
day?’ I answer, unhesitatingly: “No. I 
would not revive the inculeation of supersti- 
tions, but I would, if I could, reinstate the 
authority of moral standards.” There is, 
just at this point, something which I doubt 
not many of us have noticed without at all 
realizing its significance. Here is a man or 
woman whose youth was enriched by that 
parental nurture which so many of us think 
that the age has outgrown. Do they hold 
to that dreary literalism of faith and prac- 
tice which so widely prevailed when they 
were young! No, they do not. But those 
eternal moral sanctions, that initial differ- 
ence between right and wrong which their 
mother taught them—with much else that 
they have forgotten or cast aside,—that en- 
dures, to be the regnant spell that dominates 
all their lives! In the biography of Arch- 
bishop Temple, one of the most robust and 
masculine minds that ever sat in the throne 
of Canterbury, there is placed opposite the 
title-page a photograph of Temple and his 
mother, taken when he was head master of 
Rugby. It was an intuition of genius that 
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placed it there; for nobody can read the 
splendid story of Temple’s life, so resolute, 
so courageous, so untiring, without seeing 
that in that woman, humanly speaking, was 
his‘ highest inspiration. It was. not a great 
while before the widow of Captain Temple 
and the contributor to “ Essays and Reviews ” 
drew apart, so far as their theological opin- 
ions were concerned; but never, through all 
his long and memorable life, was there in 
Temple the faintest movement of surrender 
of that high ideal of duty which his mother, 
long before, had taught him! 

Turn, now, if you will, to the modern 
mother and the modern home. “Oh, Tom, 
you must not bother me! I am dressing to 
go to the play, and your father is swearing 
down-stairs that if I am not ready in five 
minutes he will go without me!” Oh, mother, 
suppose that you had let him go without you, 
and had given your evening to your boy; 
perhaps the time would never have come 
when, a few years later, he sat at your table 
with coarse speech and averted eye, and 
went from it to companionships so vile 
and vicious that you dared not even think of 
them. 

‘3. And this brings into view another qual- 
ity in the older home which has largely dis- 
appeared out of the modern one. There was 
often that in the former which seemed hard 
and unlovely; but throbbing through it all 
there was the note of a supremely unselfish 
consideration. We have introduced into our 
modern life methods of caring for our sick 
which just here have an interesting and char- 
acteristic significance that ought not to be 
lost sight of. If one were to ask the modern 
physician what he thinks of most of them 
I presume that he would tell us that our 
modern methods of caring for sick people by 
trained nurses in private hospitals and the 
like were an immeasurable advance upon 
what prevailed in our fathers’ day. And in 
many important respects I presume that they 
are. Go into any modern hospital and you 
will doubtless be equally surprised and im- 
pressed by what you find there. The ward 
itself, with its space and air and spotlessness, 
is a revelation of every best and most modern 
contrivance for light (for an operation) and 
attendance and ventilation. The trained 
nurse, whose air, combining intelligence, ex- 
perience, and self-restraint, gives one such a 
sense of absolute confidence, leads you to the 
patient’s well-ordered cot, and you say to 
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yourself—with perhaps a complacent self- 
consciousness that none of these involve any 
trouble to you,—* This is perfect.” 

Well, it would be, if it were not for one 
thing. Mrs. Nassau Senior, the wife of an 
eminent Englishman of letters, was once 
taken into an orphan asylum in Liverpool, 
where some four hundred little girls went 
through their physical drill or exercises and 
recited their memorized verses with mechan- 
ical accuracy and parrotlike precision. When 
the exhibition was concluded the matron, 
elate with her success and the rigid accuracy 
of the whole, turned to Mrs. Senior and said, 
“Do you see anything here, madam, that is 
wanting?” “No,” replied Mrs. Senior; 
“nothing— but a little mothering!” Pre- 
cisely; and it is that priceless element that 
mechanism and institutionalism and what we 
call “social organization” are. banishing 
from the modern home! 

It is at this point that there arises the 
question, What is the effect of all this upon 
the home itself, and upon those who live in 
it? I do not see how we can escape the con- 
clusion that its effect upon parents is to 
make them impatient of the “exactions,” as 
they call them, of children, and disposed to 
purchase immunity from them at any price. 
I shall never forget thé shock with which I 
walked away from a child’s funeral, in my 
early ministry, when at the door of the house 
in which it had occurred I had encountered 
the family doctor. The dead little one had 
been a most winsome child, and knowing 
that he was intimate in the household, I 
had turned to the doctor, not unnaturally, 
for some expression of sympathy with the 
bereaved mother. Imagine my horror when, 
turning to where, in the distant and dark- 
ened room, she sat, he said, “I am not sure 
that I ought not to have given her into cus- 
tody. Do you know how many bottles of” 
(I will not mention the benumbing medicine 
that he named, which, I believe, has signal- 
ized its triumphant career as a “ quieter of 
babies ” by several suits at law) “ were found 
under the bed this morning. The poor child 
was drugged to death.” 

It would be interesting, at this point, to 
inquire of a mental analyst what he believed 
in such a ‘mother to have survived. It is 
impossible to suppose that any maternal in- 
stinct or impulse that had in it the quality 
of self-sacrifice could have survived; for here, 
plainly, was a woman who, rather than endure 
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a broken rest, could fatally stupefy her own 
offspring. And it must also be plain to any 
one who reads these lines that such wanton 
heartlessness in one directior could not exist 
as an isolated characteristic. The legal apho- 
rism, falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, has 
here its precise parallel. If a woman is 
heartless, selfish, self-indulgent in her care of 
a little child her treatment of her older off- 
spring—if they are so fortunate as to survive 
her neglect and grow up to manhood or 
womanhood—will be apt to be consistent to 
the end. Stop now and consider what it 
means to grow up in such a home. Every 
now and then, in the cruel story of human 
warfare, we come across the trail of some 
heroism, the splendor of which consists not so 
much in the sublime audacity of its courage 
as in the sublime splendor of its self-efface- 
ment. Where did the hero learn it but in the 
home in which a mother’s love and sacrifice 
had long before taught the beauty and the 
nobility of self-effacement? In the history of 
every people there come times when neither 
numbers, nor strategic cleverness, nor mate- 
rial wealth, can save a nation, but only per- 
sonal heroism; and the fountain of that her- 
oism must have been in the breast of some 
brave woman who could die for her children, 
but to spare herself or save herself could 
never desert them! We remember that New 
England stage-driver who, making his way 
ever his accustomed route with a scornful 
foreigner on the box seat beside him, was 
challenged by the foreigner, who had noted 
the hard and inhospitable soil on every hand, 
with the contemptuous question, “ What do 
you raise here?” and who answered, crisply, 
“We raise men.” Does it occur to us that a 
nation cannot survive that does not raise 
men, and that all our cleverest systems. of 
merely mental culture are in vain unless, 
somehow, we can rear a race of brave and 
self-forgetful sons and daughters? 

It is because the home must forever be our 
supreme hope, if we are to have such men, 
that we may well look with dismay upon 
anything that threatens its fibre. From this 
point of view every growth in luxury, every 
step in the direction of the relaxation of 
parental responsibility, every social usage or 
exaction that makes, upon father or mother, 
demands that involve disregard of the primal 
obligation of domestic responsibility, should 
be regarded as a menace to the nation. Once 
let it be admitted that a man or woman may 
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put aside duty in the family for pleasure or 
ease or social demands of whatever kind, 
and we have taken the first step towards 
creating a republic of fops and cads! 
Said a mother to me not long ago, “I have 
given my boy the best masters, and sent him 
to the best schools, and sought out for him 
the choicest companionships; and yet, when, 
the other day, we had that panic on the 
steamship, he behaved like a wretched inver- 
tebrate little coward, and went shrieking 
about the ship, asking every woman he met 
to tie on his life-preserver for him. He never 
gave me nor my peril a single thought!” 
And what I ought to have said to that woman 
—selfish and self-centred and habitually in- 
different to her duties as a mother, as I 
knew her to*be, was this: “ My dear madam, 
your son is generally thought to look like 
you. Did it ever occur to you that he might 
also be like you? When character was form- 
ing in him did your unselfish example, your 
heroism of devotion, beget in him the im- 
pulse to reproduce them ?” 

And this suggests another aspect of our 
subject, without reference to which I may 
hardly venture to dismiss it. This is re- 
garded by many thoughtful people as an age 
preeminently noteworthy for the decay of 
manners. Unquestionably it is; but before 
we begin to inveigh against it we may do well 
to remember that late, and slowly, the world 
has emancipated itself, in its social relations, 
from an etiquette of ceremony which was an 
intolerable burden. When in the Bible we 
read, “Salute no man by the way,” not all 
of us are quite able to realize what in primi- 
tive times and in Oriental lands such salu- 
tations meant, and what an insufferable ex- 
action was the length of time and elaboration 
of ceremony that they involved. And in 
comparing more formal and ceremonial days 
with our own we must recognize, also, how 
much more strenuous and exacting our mod- 
ern days have become—and, on the whole, I 
think, how much more helpful and beneficent. 

But when the most has been made that 
can be made of this plea—and it is, I think, 
a just and valid one—a decent respect for 
the notorious truth compels one to own that 
out of our modern life has disappeared, in 
the way of gracious and kindly manners, not 
only much that was irksome, but more that 
was beautiful and benignant. We read, some 
of us, of the homes and lands in which these 
survive, with a rather contemptuous sense 


of amusement; and our modern and repub- 
lican scorn for. classes and the greatly 
changed relation to human society—at any 
rate in Western lands—of women, have com- 
bined to lead us to think that painstaking, 
courteous, and self-sacrificing manners are a 
medieval bondage, from which our more en- 
lightened age has been happily emancipated. 
It is just at this point that the modern home 
may so easily become a menace. It contains 
usually—such, ordinarily, is its American con- 
stitution—a man and a woman, one of whom 
is apt to be overworked and overworried, and 
the other possessed with the rather foolish 
ambition of imitating some star on the social 
horizon whose orbit is supposed to be above 
her own. Studying this peerless creature, she 
finds that, ofttimes, her bearing, her saluta- 
tion, her mien in the shop and in the street, 
are frigid, if not contemptuous. And, alas! 
too often she finds that such a person, in her 
efforts to assert her social superiority, con- 
verts her frigidity into positive disdain. In 
such cases the young wife or mother makes 
haste to transfer this style of speech and 
bearing, first of all, to her own household and 
her own servants. Do you suppose, now, that 
the boys and girls who are growing up in 
such a home will be slow to catch the spirit 
of her who rules it? Do you imagine that 
the youth who goes forth from such an ex- 
ample to make his way, or do his task, in a 
world which, just because, every day, life in 
it grows more hurried and pushing and over- 
crowded, has daily increasing need for that 
healing emolient of gentleness, patience, and 
courtesy—do you imagine, I say, that such a 
youth as I have described, emerging from 
the tutelage of such a home as I have pic- 
tured, will be apt to be gracious and consid- 
erate in his bearing toward the weak and 
timid and defenceless? The herd of swine 
that swarms daily into some of our great 
metropolitan avenues of travel crushed a poor 
girl, as I saw the other day, into unconscious- 
ness in their brutal strife to board a car; and 
yet we American men fly into a passion if 
anybody calls us anything but “gentlemen.” 
“ Gentle-men!” Heaven save the mark! 

“ Ah, well,” cries somebody who may have 
followed me thus far, “ this is all very pretty 
—but the fact is, your standard is too high. 
Nobody can quite realize such a home as you 
have pictured; and since we cannot reach up 
to it, and since housekeeping, at best, is very 


wearisome and confining, why not club to- - 
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gether and put all the children in one nursery 


and have one kitchen for forty families, and’ 


one sitting-room for all of us!” 

It is some such scheme that, unless I am 
mistaken, has lately been discussed among us, 
and is, I am told, about to take shape. It is 
a movement which is neither novel nor sur- 
prising. It is not novel, at any rate, in the 
United States, for it has had forerunners of 
various kinds in various parts of the Republic. 
They have, some of them, been the devices 
of well-meaning persons who have had an 
honest beliéf that by unifying families with 
an arrangement which put the cleverest 
woman in the-schoolroom, the best mechanic 
in the workshop, and the most skilful cook in 
the kitchen, they would secure for many of 
the children, and incidentally for their par- 
ents, better cooking, teaching, and care. 

It cannot be denied that there is something 
in this. If one could lift the standards of 
domestic life in any village or town to the 
level of the two or three neatest and best-fed 
and best-taught households in them, it would 
undoubtedly be a great gain. 

And then the movement for what is called 
“cooperative housekeeping,” or “the unifi- 
cation of the family,” can hardly be called 


surprising. It is along the line of almost 
everything great that has been conceived or 
achieved in business or finance; and it un- 
doubtedly points to ‘certain economies in the 
expenditure of both money and strength 
which, it is not at all improbable, will be in- 
troduced into civilized society. 

But in so far as it stands for the abandon- 
ment of the family, as the Republic has 
known the family from its beginning, and 
as long ages have known it from those primi- 
tive days when man stepped up from barbar- 
ism, it is a menace, pure and simple. One 
may tell the story of incompetent fathers and 
mothers and of ill-taught or mistaught or 
degraded children until we are sick of the 
painful and nauseating facts which ‘they re- 
veal. No matter. The august and inspiring 
truth remains that “ God setteth the solitary 
in families,” and that up and out from that 
setting has sprung all nobility of character 
that the world has ever known! 

And therefore it is that the degeneracy of 
the family is the gravest menace to society. 
Fathers and mothers and children who live 
in a home, see to it that you realize your 
high calling, and strive, in love and self- 
sacrifice, to fulfil it! 





A MEMORY 


By EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


Dear, it was a simple touch 

Of your hand in clasping mine; 
Heedlessly, in like caress, 

Rain falls on the stunted pine. 
With a tender sympathy, 

Dear, you smiled at me one day, 
As the sun might gild a fern 
Passing by its shaded way. 


Great your life, and mine for what? 
Fate spins not with you and me, 
Yet you linger in my thoughts. 

For your sweet humanity: 


And I like to dream my love 


Speaks your mind a gentle ease, 
As the little west wind stirs, 
Reverently, the forest trees. 
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spiracy of silence against them. Their 

mothers do not tell them anything. 
Books tell them a great deal—lovely poetical 
things about their own emotions, the celes- 
tial joys they are to have, and the sacred 
mystery of motherhood. Some of these 
books must have been written by mothers; 
perhaps they had forgotten. Perhaps they 
were ashamed of themselves, as Helena was, 
not to live up to the emotion they had 
all read so much about and had expected as 
much as anything to have themselves. If 
you read about it in the books you will see 
that there is a great uniformity of sentiment 
about the emotions of young mothers; the 
moment you hear the first feeble cry of your 


| DO not know why there is such a con- 


child a new, wonderful love floods your whole . 


being; that little cry is the sweetest music 
you have ever heard. Peace and joy fill your 
soul; your love for the little creature makes 
all other love you have known seem pale. 
Your husband, for a while, anyway, takes 
second place before this “new king” who 
has come to rule the household. 

These are not my own terms; they are the 
terms of people who write about what all 
women feel concerning their first-born. This 
is the story of a young mother who didn’t 
know that there are as many ways of loving 
babies as there are mothers in the world, 
and who expected too much of herself. For 
a time she was very unhappy because she 
thought she was a wicked woman who did 
not love her baby as she ought. This was be- 
cause she had read books and poems and knew 
beforehand just how a mother ought to feel. 

She suffered a great many other things be- 


cause she had never before seen a very little 
baby, much less held one in her arms. I 
think she had half expected that her baby 
would look like a six months’ old one, which 
was the kind she knew. 

If you knew very much about babies when 
your first one was born, you will say, “ The 
foolish woman, how could she be afraid of 
her own child?” If you were yourself one of 
the know - nothings, perhaps you will say, 
“Poor little thing!” But you won’t be 
thinking about her, but about another young 
mother you knew so well, who tried hard to 
do right and learned so painfully how to be 
a mother. If you felt as she did, you will be 
sorry for her. If you didn’t, you will cry 
indignantly that she was an unnatural 
mother. Don’t be too hard on her, for per- 
haps your own daughter feels that way and 
doesn’t dare to tell you; remember, too, that 
she blamed herself more than any one could. 

For convenience’s sake I will tell you her 
name was Helena. She was twenty-three, 
and she tenderly loved her husband, whose 
name was Gifford. She looked forward with 
most sanguine happiness to the birth of her 
son. That she knew from the beginning it 
must be a son, and would never contemplate 
any other possibility, tells you all you need 
to know about her. 

So here is Helena, living far away from 
her own mother, blithely setting out on an 
unknown sea. There is a dark night to be 
faced (and she faced it blithely, *for she was 
not a coward), and then sunshine and joy. 
As far as she knew, all home-loving, every- 
day women had this joy in store for them; 
as far as she knew, they all felt the same, 
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just as the books said they would feel. The 
only hint she had that there was any excep- 
tion to this rule, was what her sister told 
her; she had said that she hadn’t been flooded 
by that maternal love in the beginning, but 
that she had grown to love her baby more 
and more all the time. MHelena’s sister is 
very much older, so Helena had forgotten all 
about what she said. She didn’t, of course, 
theorize beforehand as to how much she was 
going to_care for her child. She took it for 
granted that the deep wave of affection for 
it was going to sweep her off her feet. 

I will begin just where other people do, at 
the first ery of Helena’s baby. The thrilling 
wail of a new-born son came to her ears and 
she began to disappoint herself at the very 
first moment, although she was too tired then 
to realize what she had done. 

She said, “It’s a boy, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a boy and a splendid, perfect boy,” 
the doctor told her, triumphantly. He lived 
up to the occasion much more than Helena, 
who shut her eyes. She was glad it was a 
boy, mildly glad. An immense weariness 
enfolded her. Two days and a night had 
passed and she had not slept. Helena want- 
ed so to rest! The baby wailed its tiny little 
wail. Oh, if they would only let her sleep! 


That desire to sleep was one of the 
strongest emotions she had ever known. We 
have all read about soldiers going to sleep 
standing up, about people dropping in their 
tracks to go to sleep, but most of us have 
had very little to do with the great primal 
desires of hunger and thirst and the desire 
for sleep. These humble every-day needs that 
we satisfy when they are so small that we are 
not aware that they exist, unsatisfied, become 
devouring monsters. What did it matter to 
Helena that she had borne a son? She want- 
ed to go to sleep. But they kept her from it— 
wantonly, it seemed to her. There was a 
great deal to be done for her; the child must 
be bathed and washed; she lay there in a, 
stupor, wondering dully why they didn’t go. 
She grew to hate their noise as she might 
hate a malicious person who loved to give 
her pain. All through it she held tight to her 
husband’s hand. In this unfamiliar world 
of pain and nurses and doctors, he was the 
only familiar thing, and as if drowning she 
held on to him. So tired she was that she 
might have gone to sleep in spite of the 
miserable discomfort she was suffering, but 
for the little intermittent ery, sharp as the 
point of a needle, which pierced into her. 
Helena didn’t think proudly, “That is my 





“ Look, nurse! How red its face is! I'm afraid it’s sick.” 
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‘‘ Did your baby have crooked legs ?”’ 


son.” She thought, “Oh, why can’t I sleep? 
Why don’t they all go away?’ She was so 
uncomfortable that when they went at last 
she couldn’t sleep soundly, after all. And 
through the night the baby would wake up 
long enough to say, “ Wah!”’—one single 
little wail, and still it didn’t arouse the storm 
of joy in her heart. Helena wasn’t angry 
with it or irritated, but she wished so much 
it would stop, hardly realizing what noise it 
was that disturbed her so. The night seemed 
very long and lonely. If it had not been 
selfish she should have been glad to have 
Gifford sit beside her all night, so that in her 
fitful wakings she could have opened her 
eyes on him and put out her hand to his 
friendly one. Between fatigue and pain she 
couldn’t. think straight, but she felt con- 
fusedly that he would protect her from some- 
thing, what exactly she didn’t know, perhaps 
from that piercing “ Wah!” in the next room. 
Early in the morning he came to see how 
she was. Helena asked him: 

“ Are you pleased?” 

That seemed to her the most important 
thing, that Gifford should be pleased. He 
said he was, but he seemed more concerned 
about her than about the baby, and ‘She was 
glad for that. There was never another time 
in all her life that she so wanted her husband 


to be with her. She listened for his step at 
night; she was ready to cry when he left her. 
She felt so weak and miserable at first—all 
the well normal world she knew seemed to 
have gone to pieces; she was, of course, cut 
off from her friends, who were not allowed to 
see her. The days were filled with so many 
uncomfortable things, there was no position 
that was comfortable any more, and her 
nurse pulled her hair when she combed it. 
The only comforting and familiar thing was 
Gifford. No wonder Helena clung to him. 
She never forgave her nurse for turning him 
out of her room at half past.nine because 
she liked to go to bed early. Helena could 
not sleep in the early part of the night, and 
she would lie awake in the dark, very lonely 
and uncomfortable. 

The day after the baby was born he was 
brought to her. Helena had no idea that 
children must be taught to eat. Every two 
hours they had what seemed to her a five- 
minute fight with the baby; he would turn 
his weak, wobbly little head. this way and 
that and yell. The nurse told her that they 
often acted that way, but Helena thought the 
nurse only said that to quiet her. It was, 
you see, so different from the things the 
books tell you; it would have been much 
easier for Helena if she could have known 
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beforehand that a baby must learn that eat- 
ing is its first duty in life. Gifford was as 
surprised as Helena when she told him 
about it, and not a little anxious; he had 
never heard of it, either. Both of them 
thought babies knew how to eat from the 
first minute they were born. 

The second day the nurse brought the 
baby to Helena and put it on the bed beside 
her. She lay there looking at it for a long 
time. It was asleep. Its tiny wrinkled little 
face looked worn and troubled, its poor fragile 
little hands—more like claws than hands, she 
thought—were rolled up into tiny fists. And 
now I shall have to tell you a dreadful thing. 
It shocked Helena as much as it will you. 
She didn’t think her baby was pretty. 
Instead a wave of pity for it swept over 
her. 

“Poor little thing!” she thought, “ oh, 
poor little thing! Are you my little son? 
Poor, helpless, ugly little thing! I am so 
sorry for you!” 

He looked so very tiny, so very frail, that 
she could only feel sorry for him. That was 
all. That was when she began to realize 
what an unnatural mother she was. 

The great miracle had happened to her. 
She had a little son of her own, and in- 
stead of the great flood of wonderful heavenly 
love she was only sorry 
for him; and she was 
sorry all over again for 
the poor little thing be- 
cause she couldn’t love 
him with the passion \ 
that other mothers feel 
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He said beguiling things 
to her. 





















for their children. She would have been so 
glad to feel that way; but she felt so very 
small and weak herself, more like a baby 
than a mother, more like being leved than 
pouring out love on this strange little new_ 
creature. She had passed through the dark 
night that she had longed for and dreaded 
so long, never doubting that at the other side 
she would find herself in the clear sunshine 
of a new and joyful love, that the world 
would be a changed place; and all she had 
found was a poor little wrinkled child for 
whom she was sorry. ‘As for love, it was 
Gifford whom she loved. Helena loved him 
in those days as if he were her mother, only 
a mother of her own generation, to whom 
one can tell everything without feeling 
afraid of giving pain. 

“ Well, I’m glad it’s all over,” she thought, 
unemotionally. “I’m glad the baby is here 
and doing well.” She was glad, not so much 
for herself, but because she thought that 
Gifford would care even more for her now. 
Men are proud of their sons, and grateful 
to the mothers of them. If the baby hadn’t 
thriven from the first, if Helena had ever 
been in danger of losing him, I am sure 
that her love for him would have sprung to 
life full grown instead of being the sluggish 
thing it was. Whatever she was, she wasn’t 
indifferent to the 
baby. She thought 
that she must make 
up to it in care 
what she failed to 
give it in affection, 
for as the days 
passed and she grew 
stronger she was 
more and more 
conscious of how 
different it was 
from what she had 
expected. The love 
of a mother for her 
first little child, one 
would think, would 
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be one of the most secure and unvariable 
things in the world, and here she was, a 
young mother who had longed for children, 
embarrassed in her baby’s presence. It is 
true that, like so many young women .of her 
age, she had never known a very little baby 
intimately. She had two or three times 
peered down into a crib at a baby a few 
weeks old, and thought, “ You tiny thing,” 
then turned her attention to her friend whose 
child it was. The babies she had been well 
acquainted with had been fat, rosy cherubs, 
full of smiles, quick to indignant roars, 
human babies made of flesh and blood that 
one could pick up and toss about fearlessly. 
She had always, she thought, loved babies; 
she had meant by that grown-up babies, and 
this little weak thing whom she had seen 
taught to eat, whose head wobbled so fear- 
somely, was another story. She was almost 
afraid of it. Every time it cried its little, 
feeble, aimless wail she was filled with appre- 
hension, for Helena and her son had no 
means of communication. She didn’t under- 
stand any of the things he said or did; each 
one was all new to her and each carried with 
it its new anxiety. 

The nurse would leave it on her bed, and 








He seemed more con- 
cerned about her. 


for no reason it would open its mouth: 
“Wah, wah, wah!” 

“What's the matter, nurse?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Well, what’s it crying for?” 


“Oh, they ery.” 

“For nothing?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so.” 

Then the little face would wrinkle up into 
a hard knot, and a sudden flush spread over 
it. 

“Oh, look, nurse! See the baby!” 

“Yes. Well, what of it?” 

“ How red its face is!” 

“Why, what of it?” 

“It looks so queer. I’m afraid it’s 
sick!” 

“Nonsense! All babies get red in the face 
like that.” 

But just the same the sudden dark flush 
that mounted to its face always frightened 
Helena. So did the beating on the uncovered 
top of its head—it beat so quickly. Care- 
fully she would put her hand over its heart, 
it was beating terribly fast. She had heard 
that little babies often had things the mat- 
ter with their hearts. 

“How fast the baby’s heart beats,” she 
told the nurse, who didn’t even cross the 
room to see. 

“ Babies’ hearts beat faster thant big 
people’s,” was all she said. 

The baby disquieted Gifford as well as 
Helena. In the evenings when he would sit 
with her, and the baby gave one of his inter- 
mittent cries, he would ask the nurse just as 
Helena did, “ What’s the matter with him?’ 
Until at last she answered, laughingly, “ Oh, 
: he’s crying because his 
father and mother worry 
so over him.” After which 
they didn’t ask her any 
~ more. questions. They were 
i afraid of her, she knew so 
‘£3\,-2’ much, but they asked each 
enna other in low voices: “ What 
do you suppose the matter 
is? Do you suppose he’s 
sick ?” 

The amount the nurse 
knew was a constant won- 
der to Helena. She would 
pick the baby up without 
thinking twice about it; 
would turn it over quick as 
a wink; she could change its 
slip and seem to be thinking of something else; 
she even talked to the baby familiarly, quite 
as if he were a real person. As the days 
went on, the uncanny feeling grew on Helena 
that the baby belonged more to the nurse than 
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to herself. She played mother with it very 
prettily, and at the same time started 
it off in very good habits of sleeping 
at night, and regularity at meals, and 
all the rest of it. After she left, 
Helena would not have 
broken a rule she had 
laid down, no matter 
what it cost to keep it. Y 

But if Helena was 
afraid of him, he was not 


taking every liberty with 
her from the first in a 
way which made her 
heart beat. Indeed, she <= 
saw later that he had laid Z), = 
traps for her almost at 
once. He was only four 
days old when he went 
to sleep, her finger in 
his fist. Her hand got 
numb and cold, yet she 
couldn’t move it. It 
wasn’t as if “his little 
fingers were clutching her heart”; she simply 
didn’t want to take her hand away; as long as 
he chose to hold her finger he should hold it. 
She felt vaguely flattered that it should 
please him. He flattered her further by very 
shortly distinguishing her from any one else, 
and Helena comforted - herself about his 
being so ugly by reflecting that he was more 
intelligent than most children of his age. 
Indeed, she didn’t mind his being ugly. 
“Plenty of women have ugly children,” she 
reflected. “ But they don’t know it. I know 
it. That’s what makes it awful.” 

He was several days old when she first 
kissed him. He was lying beside her on the 
bed, and Helena was watching him as usual, 
so sorry for him because he was so frail and 
little and ugly, so sorry for him fhat she 
didn’t love him as she ought to. She could 
have cried to think that he had come on such 
a long, difficult journey, only to find a 
mother who, glad as she was to have him 
come, anxious as she was to do everything 
for him, couldn’t give him his birthright of 
love. His little hands were relaxed on the 
counterpane. He was so little that the 
sleeves of his dress had to be turned back. 
She took his hand up and looked at it a long, 
long time. Then it occurred to her she had 
never kissed him, so very gently she moved 
toward him and, kissed his hand. Again she 





She didn't think her baby 
was pretty! 


almost cried, for that gentle little kiss on his 
hand was all she dared as yet. She had read 
about women snatching their new-born chil- 
dren to their bosoms and covering them with 
kisses. Helena could no more have taken 
such liberties than she could have 
avisen, weak as she was, and done a 
hard day’s work. It was then that 


his fingers closed around hers, and that he 
wouldn’t let go. 

Her being an unnatural mother was only 
one of Helena’s troubles. . 

I suppose there isn’t a mother living who 
has not been haunted with the fear that her 
child will be born unlike its fellows, brought 


‘into the world butdened with some defect. 


You are so afraid of some nameless horror 
that may have happened to your little baby; 
the least of your fears are that it may be 
blind or deaf. That is why Helena’s doctor 
told her at once it was a healthy, perfect 
child. Mothers want to know this first of 
all; all doctors will tell you this. Some 
courageous mothers ask out and out if all is 
well; many timid ones are afraid of the 
truth and do not dare to ask. Although the 
doctor had assured her that her baby was 
well and perfect, a strange uneasiness had 
haunted Helena from the first. The baby 
looked so different from any she had seen. 
There was no disputing that it was tiny; 
even the nurse acknowledged it to be some- 
what small, though she protested loudly that 
she had seen many a smaller one. Helena 
saw through her, however—a mother’s heart 
is hard to deceive,—and as the days went on, 
more and more the dreadful fear took shape 
that “something” was wrong with the baby. 
Helena began to lay traps for the nurse, ask- 
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ing her questions as to other babies she had 
seen, and at last she put Helena off by tell- 
ing her that her mind was too active, and 
that her most pressing business was to get 
well, which to Helena was proof one that her 
fears were true. 

There was a book in the house about “ the 
child in sickness and health,” and Helena 
had it brought to her. As soon as the nurse 
came in she took it away and said things 
about the idea of Helena reading such things 
with the baby not a week old yet, and if 
Helena wanted any reading done she, the 
nurse, would read “anything light aloud to 
her.” This was proof two. 

The nurse always dressed and undressed 
the baby behind a screen where Helena 
couldn’t see it. Proof three. 

Proof four was when the baby had his 
first full bath and Helena was propped up 
by pillows to see it. It was a dreadful shock 
to her, although she had dreaded it all along. 
The baby had short, skinny, crooked legs, 
and a big stomach; its head wobbled around 
on its tiny neck. Helena was naturally 
optimistic, and ‘tried in vain to tell herself 
that perhaps all little babies were like that. 
What, then, became of the beauty every 
mother saw in her new-born babe? Helena 
couldn’t conceive how any mother, however 
blinded, could consider these red, creased, 
lamentably unfinished - looking little beings 
pretty. She was too proud to let the nurse 
see what she thought. “ She shall never know 
from me,” she told the baby, “that I think 
you are anything but lovely. Ugly as you 
are, I will stand by you. No matter what is 
wrong with you, if your queer legs stay that 
way always, you shall never know that I 
don’t like them, nor shall any one else. I 
may be a wicked mother, and I love your 
father a thousand times more than I do you, 
but never mind, I'll take care of you—you 
poor little thing.” 

When a friend of her mother’s came in to 
see the baby, she put out her arms for it 
and held it comfortably and naturally, after 
the manner of older women that was Helena’s 
envy and despair. 

“Did your babies have crooked legs?” 
Helena asked her, timidly. 

“ Mercy me, child!” she answered, “T sup- 
pose so; I’ve forgotten, it’s so long ago!” 

That was the trouble, Helena found, with 
older women, they forgot the most important 
things in life. She never found one who 


could remember with any degree of accuracy 
when her babies first began to creep, at 
what age they ate their first crust of bread, 
or even when they began to talk, or at what 
age they cut their teeth. Each one of these 
things as they came along made so deep an 
impression on Helena she couldn’t under- 
stand women who forgot them. If you had 
no such fears and knew a great deal about 
babies, do not laugh at Helena. It is of no 
one woman that I am writing. I have had 
friends, mothers of strong, healthy children, 
send every one away, and ask me bravely: 
“Now tell me the truth. What is wrong 
with my baby?” These are the women who 
have never seen any little children but their 
own. 

Helena was just beginning to get a little 
encouraged when the nurse went away and 
left her face to face alone with it, anxious 
for its welfare and ignorant what to do, full 
of good-will but trembling like a leaf. She 
realized only then how much she feared it; 
before that there had been a large, capable 
person to stand between them. But now, all 
at once, Helena must be its mother. What 
to do, where to begin? The little pitiful 
thing occupied all her thoughts. Her weak 
legs trembled at being face to face with it. 
She must know by instinct its mysterious 
wants; she must be its Providence, for it 
was her very own child, but that was just 
what she couldn’t realize. Heaven help her, 
she read out of a book what she must do and 
what she mustn’t, and looked on Martha, the 
new nurse, with deep distrust, for she 
reasoned if she, the baby’s mother, didn’t 
know how to take care of him, how could 
Martha, who wasn’t as much as married, 
know any better? Amazement seized Helena 
when she saw that Martha wasn’t a bit 
afraid, but gave him his bath like nothing 
at all, for tiny babies were no mysterious 
closed book to her. Moreover, the excellent 
creature saw in a moment how ignorant 
Helena was, acted as if the baby was her 
very own, and regarded Helena only of 
importance as the commissary department. 

One day: after another, Helena learned 
humbly from her nurse-maid and her book 
how to be a mother. When he began to 
realize that it was she who fed him, part of 
the mysterious fear she had of him vanished. 
It was some time before she could hold him 
with any familiarity. She was ashamed of 
her awkwardness and tried so hard to hide 
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The celestial joys 


it. How ill she succeeded you may judge 
by what an old friend of her mother’s said 
to her. She was trying to show off, and 
picked the baby up in what she hoped was a 
devil-may-care, experienced way, when the 
visitor said, dryly: 
“He won’t break, you know, my dear.” 
She kept all the rules the trained nurse 
gave her as if they had been royal com- 
mands. Meals came not one second late. 
If the bath was delayed by. five minutes, 
Helena’s day was ruined. If visitors of the 
old-fashioned school took him up and per- 
niciously trotted him, Helena was in agony, 
for she knew what trotting did to babies’ 
nervous systems—the sacred book in the 
other room told her. As for herself, she 
would not have harmfully played with him 
any more than she would have left him alone 
in the street. In all these things Gifford up- 
held her. It appealed to his sense of order. 
(Helena’s book was written by a man.) 
Then when he was two months old the baby 
took things into his own hands. It was one 
night when she came home early for his 
supper. She put him down afterwards, as 
usual, and went into the next room. She 
heard him talking to himself in the dark. 
He said the little things that a baby six 
weeks old knows how to say—vague, sweet 
little noises that mean so much more than 
words, because you can have them mean any- 
VOL. xLi.—15 





they are to have. 


thing you like. They were all alone together— 
Martha was in the kitchen, Gifford was away— 
and out of the dark of the baby’s room came 
his little voice calling to her. He never 
cried, poor little thing, to be taken up. 
Helena had taught: him better than that. She 
listened to him talking to himself, so little, 
so good, and without knowing what she did 
she went in to him; very quietly so he 
shouldn’t see her, but not quietly enough for 
him. He turned to her and laughed aloud. 
They were all alone together. It was against 
every rule ever laid down that he should get 
up after he was put down, and every young 
mother will tell you that a bad habit may be 
learned by breaking a rule once. 

She sat there watching him while he said 
beguiling things to her. “Take me up,” he 
said. “Take me up. Think how pleased I 
will be. Think how comfortable I am in 
your arm. Let’s play truant from the rules. 
Tt’s such fun to break a rule because one 
wants to.” And before Helena knew what 
she was about he had persuaded her and she 
had him up, up, if you please, after he had 
been put to bed! The book was all forgotten, 
and the trained nurse, and all the things she 
had ever heard, except one, which you can’t 
put into words. Martha found them to- 
gether talking, half an hour later. 

“Well, of all things!” she began, and 
stopped. There was nothing to be said. 
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Helena had found out that there was a 
higher. authority than books. or the trained 
nurse, a higher authority than Martha even, 
and that authority was herself. That was 
what the baby had taught her that night as 
he lay contentedly in her arms. The ice was 
broken between them. Helena could make 
and unmake rules at pleasure, for she was 
his mother and better understood what he 
said than any one in the world, even though 
she couldn’t dress him as handily as 
Martha. 

And so Helena learned that she wasn’t, 
after all, an unnatural mother, only an 
ignorant one. What I have now to tell you, 
she has never been reecnciled to, feeling to this 
day that she has been defrauded of something 
precious. The baby was ten months old when 
she weaned it, nor would she have shortened 
the time a day for the world. It throve beauti- 
fully, and Helena was proud of herself. She 
would look at her son, so strong, so lovely, the 
kind of baby Italians call a vero Jesulino, say- 
ing to herself, “ You are mine, all mine, every 
bit of you is mine.” She put on airs, I’m 
afraid, before mothers whose babies had to eat 
from bottles, but in spite of this she never had 
one moment of personal pleasure in the mat- 
ter. Quite the contrary. I hardly dare tell it, 
but there were only a very few times when it 
was not a task she was glad to have over. The 
nurse brought the baby to her at six, and 
twenty minutes were allowed for his breakfast. 
How she hated to-wake up, how slowly the 
minutes passed! Oh, would the nurse never 
come back and take him away! Hours would 
seem to go by. At last in despair she would 
take the baby back to the nurse herself. Then, 
too, as she got stronger, the interest in life 
awoke strong within her; after having been 
shut away from her kind for so long, she had 
a fresh interest in everything, everything 
seemed to have a new meaning to her. She 
longed to be up and away, seeing and doing. 
It was light-minded, perhaps, but at twenty- 
three, even if one is a mother, one still has 
one’s light-minded moments. There took 
place between her little son and _ herself 
mute conversations that could have been 
translated into words like this. 

Helena would say, wistfully: 

“T should like to go so much to the 
theatre to-night—” 

“But you can’t, can you?” he would an- 
swer, looking up to the ceiling and smiling to 
himself. “My last nursing comes at ten. I 
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am fast asleep then, and I sleep all through 
my supper. But if you didn’t come—” 

“T should come,” Helena interrupted, 
hastily. 

“Tf you didn’t come I should wake up and 
ery for you,” he would say, firmly. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t wake up,” Helena 
suggested. 

“Perhaps not,” he said, slyly. “But I 
can’t promise anything. And all you would 
hear of the last act would be me crying,” he 
concluded, triumphantly. 

“That is so,” Helena agreed with dejec- 
tion. “I should only hear you crying—but 
suppose I came out before the last act?” 

“Even so you wouldn’t enjoy yourself,” he 
answered with satisfaction. “ You would be 
always watching the time. You would be 
afraid something might happen. You know 
very well how you fret when you're a little 
late for me.” He was complacent over it. 

“ Besides,” he went on, “if you were one 
second late Martha would scold you.” 
Which was quite true. If Helena was a mo- 
ment late she could expect grumblings and 
stern looks from Martha. 

“ Poor starved little lambie,” she would say. 
“Did yer mamma go and forget ye? Did she 
leave you starvin’ with the hunger? Cry then, 
ery into Martie’s shoulder. She'll not 
leave you. Tell your mamma. Ah! ah! 
Mamma—” ; 

“That will do, Martha,” Helena would 
say, crisply. But both Martha and she knew 
how much the best of her Martha had when 
it came to babies, and how hard it was for 
her to crush Martha, as of course she should 
have been crushed for stirring Helena’s son 
up against her. 

There were very few things he would 
let her do in those days. Did she 
want to see a friend off on the steamer? 
“How iong will it take?’ he would ask, 
sternly. “You won’t have time.” Did she 
want to lunch with friends?. “My after- 
noon feeding—don’t forget it,’ he would 
ery after her. 

Toward the end of the time, as the baby 
grew stronger and bigger, Helena got more 
and more tired, a lassitude enveloped her. 
If a book she wanted to ‘read was across the 
room she couldn’t get up to get it. In those 
days the baby seemed too heavy for her arms 
to hold, and she looked forward with joy to 
her freedom. Oh, to go off and not come 
back for a whole morning! Oh, to sleep a 
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whole night without waking for that early 
breakfast! Oh, to be able to go to bed and 
to sleep at eight o’clock without knowing 
that she had to provide supper two hours 
later! Never mind, freedom is at hand. 
The time came for weaning, and Helena 
felt like a bird set free. They had arranged 
all about his food, and he had taken a few 
spoonfuls very nicely. They thought it 
would be better for Helena to be out of the 
way at the first real feeding, for if he saw 
her, of course, he might not eat. With the 
heart of a girl she took the open road for a 
long, long walk. She would go for hours 
and hours, she wouldn’t come home for din- 
ner if she didn’t want to. Oh, freedom, 
how beautiful you are! Oh, for the open 
road! That was how Helena started out. 
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She hadn’t been gone very long before she 
felt as if she must go back.. She looked at 
her watch. Suppose he wouldn’t eat? Sup- 
pose he cried for her? She jumped into a 
passing trolley and, full of anxiety, hurried 
home. No indignant yells struck her ear. 
She crept to his room. He was sitting in 
Martha’s lap; she held a cup in one hand 
and a spoon in the other. You would have 
thought he had never known any other way 
of eating. 

“Now mamma can go an’ stay as long as 
she wants. We don’t need mam-ma. We have 
our own cuppie an’ our own spoonie, an’ our 
Martie—” she was saying. 

On tiptoe Helena left them together and 
went to her own room. She shut and locked 
the door, and sat down and cried. 
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I was thinking just now, mother— 


And I wonder if it’s true— 


When my Daddy was quite little, 


Did he say his prayers to you? 


How can God be 


always listening 


Just for me to go to bed f 


Would He wait around till morning— 


S’pose I left my prayers unsaid ¢ 


And T have to go so early! 


Are there any clocks in heaven ?— 


When I’m ninety-two, dear mother, 


Can’t I go to bed at seven? 
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with put away the guide-book that 

she had held unopened all the way from 
Naples, nervously snapped her travelling-bag 
together, and braced herself for the conse- 
crated moment. She was by no means sure 
that she coveted the rapture of those earlier 
travellers whose coachmen (her guide-book 
told her) always halted at that turn of the 
road where the towers of the seven-hilled city 
were first visible to declare, with a proud, 
proprietary flourish of the whip, “ Ecco 
Roma!” That would have been a keen mo- 
ment—too keen; for even here, in a second- 
class railway carriage, with its candid lack of 
legendary suggestiveness, Ida’s’ solemnly ex- 
panding joy was almost greater than she 
could bear. She needed no melodramatic 
coachman to herald the Eternal City; her 
own heart sang lustily, her own head echoed 
with thrilling insistence, “ Ecco Roma!” For 
almost a lifetime, or so it seemed to her, while 
she had been fingering “card catalogues,” 
memorizing editions, running up and down 
little ladders, it had been the unquenchable 
bright hope of Rome that alone had fed and 
strengthened her; and now, by a moment’s 
blinding, dizzying magic, Rome was here. . . . 


A S the train drew into Rome, Ida Beck- 


Yet she was self-possessed enough as she. 


stepped from the carriage; and she coolly re- 
called from her phrase-book, compiled in four 


languages, the proper formula for detaining 
the impetuous facchino who, with blithe ges- 
tures of encouragement, was for running off 
somewhere with her bags. Ida felt that she 
must wait to see whether her cousins, the 
Bemises, whom she was to join at a pension 
of their recommendation, would presently de- 
tach themselves from the group that had 
come to meet the train. In a moment more 
she had distinguished their round, ruddy 
faces, and in the next she knew that she had 
wished they might not come. She would have 
liked her first Roman experience—there would 
be plenty of time for the Bemises afterwards 
—to be a solitary adventurous clatter, in any 
vehicle whatsoever, through the wonderful 
Roman streets. 

The three women, broadly smiling, pressed 
through the crowd to greet her, and though 
she felt herself smiling in return, Ida was also 
conscious of ‘a sharp, sudden gasp in her 
throat at noting her relatives’ oddly unforeign 
appearance. It would not have surprised her 
if the three years that the Bemises had spent 
in comparing European pensions, and in issu- 
ing almost hysterically cheerful postal-cards 
from restaurants, mountain tops, and railway 
stations, had altered, distinguished, perhaps, 
their every-day, prosperous American aspect. 
But substantial Fanny Bemis was compressed 
into smoothly conventional garments that 


might have been ordered in New York the 
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month before, and neither of her daughters 
bore, so far as their discerning cousin could 
see, the faintest “Continental” stamp. She 
was grateful for their welcome, their spon- 
taneous affection— yet they had once been 
capable of a still higher note of exuberance 
than they now expressed. Ida amusedly won- 
dered if the slight reservation were due to a 
fear that she would expect them to guide her 
about Rome. Docilely she answered Mrs. 
Bemis’s questions while Josephine, who had 
an entirely good-humored taste for strife, con- 
ducted the semblance of a violent quarrel with 
a cabman. When the man at last made a 
dramatic gesture of capitulation the girl beck- 
oned to the others. The vanquished Roman 
was to take them at her stipulated pricé first 
to the English tea-room in the Piazza di- 
Spagna, and later to their pension in the Via 
San Niccolo da Tolentini. Of course Cousin 
Ida needed her tea promptly, and papa, whose 
habitual distraction it was to read the Lon- 
don papers at the banker’s in the afternoon, 
would join the party at the tea-room with the 
day’s letters. 

Ida never took tea. But what did this im- 
mediate programme matter? She was in 
Rome, would be in Rome, so far as she knew, 
for many rewarding weeks; all winter, indeed, 
if only Elisabeth and Elisabeth’s husband 
would join her. Her joyous abstraction con- 
tinued, therefore, even while the open vet- 
tura rattled into the big square, then through 
wide, modern streets, threaded with trolley 
tracks and lined with shops. The three 
Bemises talked profusely and in concert, so 


. that the newcomer had only to seem to listen, 


while her eyes looked far back into dim cen- 
turies and quick flashes of humor and of 
happiness flitted across her dark, alert face. 
The unperceived tremor of her whole body 
was a physical reiteration of this unbeliev- 
able thing—* Rome, Rome, I am in Rome!” 

So far as her visual impression went, the 
traveller had not yet grasped her heart’s de- 
sire. But she was glad that the antique, im- 
perial capital, or what remained of it, with- 
held itself, as the monarch of cities should, 
that there were blank anterooms, formality- 
hung thresholds, as modern as you pleased, 
through which the humbled stranger must 
pass before admittance to the supreme, the 
royal spectacle. What impatience could she 
feel—now ? 

The Roman horse, which looked well worn 
and rubbed at the corners, like a child’s toy, 


halted with an obedient jerk at the foot of 
the Scala di Spagna, and the party alighted. 
Nobody, watching them, would have believed 
that the quiet little lady in sensible dust- 
shedding tourist garb had suddenly to fight 
an almost uncontrollable desire to forsake her 
cousins and their tea-parties and run madly 
to the top of the high stairs, where she might 
throw wide her arms and shut her eyes be- 
fore opening them slowly, reverently, on the 
far-lying Rome before her. Instead, she 
seized a disingenuous four-year-old highway- 
man in misleading “peasant” dress, over- 
paid him ‘for the violets that he urged upon 
her, and then, with full tolerance of his mis- 
chievous rapacity, kissed him full in the face 
and sent him scampering. It was quite be- 
side the point that her companions should 
assure her she had been cheated. “Here in 
the sunny square, away from streets cold with 
immemorial chill, the air had a delicate, 
spring-time savor; and the cloud of color on 
the wide, mellow-toned stairs, the massed” 
narcissus, roses, sprays of almond blossom, 
enravished the Rome-hungry traveller. Ida 
lingered for a stolen moment behind her 
masterful escorts, then hurried after them 
into the stale, chilly air of the tea-room. 

“T wonder if you love it—all this?’ she 
could not help asking of May, who waited 
for her. May had always seemed the least 
robustly disconcerting of the Bemises. 

“Oh yes; there isn’t any place like Rome.” 
The answer was sweetly automatic. “So far, 
this winter, it’s been a little dull, though— 
we’ve hardly been out at all. Now, if mamma 
had only been willing to come here last 
winter—” . 

The reluctant agitation which May’s open- 
ing of the door appeared to cause in the ma- 
chinery of a distant bell brought to the cur- 
tained rear of the tea-room a furtive, anxious 
Italian face, so promptly withdrawn, however, 
as to give the effect of a hallucination. May, 
who had found a mirror and was rearranging 
a spotted veil over her blond pompadour and 
amiable features, had meanwhile lost the frail 
thread of her discourse; Josephine, radiant 
and vigorous, selected the most promising 
table with as eager resolution as though it 
were to be a field of battle; and Mrs. Bemis’s 
prattle made so slight demands that Miss 
Beckwith was free to look, with hesitating 
curiosity, about her. Wide upon the clammy 
walls were spread the flags of Great Britain; 
above the empty hearth hung portraits of her 
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sovereigns; placards attached to the door sta- 
ted the hours of services at the English church 
and rates at which tourists might be con- 
ducted to the Roman Forum; and a, mighty 
mound of Christmas puddings, six feet high, 
promised rich solace for the exiled stomach. 
But superimposed, as it were, upon these sub- 
stantial, these essential elements of decora- 
tion, was -a layer of deliberate frivolity. 
Bland-faced Japanese dolls depended from ir- 
relevant hooks. Cheerful paper fans were 
crossed painstakingly beneath the august por- 
traits. Upon every level surface squatted 
chunky, gilt-sprinkled porcelains. “Ida’s in- 
tense mood scarcely permitted a direct appeal 
to her humor; but some day, she knew, she 
could laugh over it—this strange first hour she 
was spending, here at the end of the rainbow! 

The Italian reappeared, after the ladies 
were seated, and made vague, half-distrustful 
preparations for serving them, as though he 
could not imagine why they had come or 
what they wanted. It was a little in advance 
of the tea hour. 

“Tell him tea-cakes, Jo,” urged her sister. 
“ You know we all like them better.” 

“ My dear,” said Josephine, “ it’s scone day. 
Don’t you remember we had tea-cakes yester- 
day? There’s the sign right behind you, May 
—* Tea-cakes and scones served on alternate 
days.’” Then she turned to the unhappy lit- 
tle Italian, raising her clear voice somewhat. 

“Quattro té,’ she directed, impressively. 
“Oh no, non quattro, cinque. A gentleman 
is coming to join us. And we should also 
like some scones, with a great deal of butter.” 

It was not clear to Ida which language, if 
either, the man understood, but after hesi- 
tating an instant he seudded intelligently 
toward the rear. 

“You have no idea,” Mrs. Bemis was as- 
suring Ida, with firm emphasis, “of the diffi- 
culty one has in getting a good cup of tea in 
Rome. When we go to the cafés, as May 
would like to do every day, simply because 
she can watch the good-looking officers in the 
pale blue capes—when we go there the tea is 
sloppy or the water cold or the milk thin— 
oh, abominable! But as for this little place, 
even Finch Emory approved of the tea they 
gave him!” 

“He liked it once, you mean, mamma,” 
laughed Josephine, with cheerful bluntness. 
“He would have found something the matter 
with it directly if Elisabeth hadn’t packed 
him off to Chiusi the next day. There isn’t 
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a thing at Chiusi, you know, Cousin Ida, 
but an Etruscan tomb or two, and of course 
the less a place has to offer the fewer excuses 
there are for Mr. Emory to have tantrums—” 

“My dear, my dear!” perfunctorily re- 
proved her mother. 

“ You may know already,” the young woman 
continued, unperturbed, “that that’s the real 
reason the Emorys didn’t wait for you here. 
You know what Rome is, or what it must be, 
Cousin Ida—faney the infinite number of 
things one could object to, the variety of dis- 
pleasure one could express, if one went in 
for that sort of thing.” 

“Poor Bess!” sighed Ida. “ Finch seemed 
almost tractable when they sailed in-Septem- 
ber. They really seemed to think this would 
soothe him for a month or two. Not that 
any relation has ever been discovered between 
external conditions and Finch’s amazing 
frame of mind—” She stopped and flushed. 

The three Bemises smiled faintly, and with 
distinct uneasiness. Even in this good-na- 
tured family the undercurrent of feeling in 
regard to Miss Beckwith’s brother-in-law was 
evidently strong. Plainly, they did not wish 
to go too far in expressing this feeling—far 
enough, that is, to wgund Ida, get they longed 
to go farther than they already had. Ida saw 
all this in their frank faces, and her mouth 
faintly twitched with amusement. 

“There’s one thing I always feel that I 
must explain,” she said. “ Finch really is, 
you know, an invalid. He suffers horribly. 
After I’ve said that I feel at liberty to add 
that he’s the most hateful man alive and Bess 
the most tormented woman. To me that’s 
the crux of Finch’s extreme unpleasantness 
—that I know he’s ill. One can never abuse 
him or retaliate for his meannesses except 
with a sneaking little subfeeling of remorse, 
of unfairness. I believe he’s such a sinister 
wretch that he knows that and gloats over it.” 

At this definite removal of the barriers the 
last hint of constraint vanished from Mrs. 
Bemis’s smooth, unworried face. 

“ Everybody wonders,” she now felt encour- 
aged to remark, with comfortable candor; 
“why they should be here at all. Mr. Emory 
is so openly affronted by it all, and Elisabeth, 
as everybody knows, prefers her quiet life at 
home with the neighbors dropping in.” 

“ But it’s Finch’s theory that he likes Italy. 
And he does know a good deal about pictures. 
Sometimes that’s very hard to bear — his 


knowledge.” 
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“ Waiter ”—Josephine had counted the cups 
on the vast tea-tray that had sailed toward 
them, the little Italian inconspicuously in its 
rear—“I told you cinque, cinque. There are 
to be five of us. Don’t you understand? Oh, 
here’s papa now!” 

In the brief moment between Mr. Bemis’s 
appearance in the doorway and his warm 
grasp of her hand, Ida decided that the inde- 
terminate vagabondage of the past few years 
had left their imprint on this American, 
however inviolate the personalities of his wife 
and daughters had remained. Europe had not 
embellished Mr. Bemis, neither had it cor- 
rupted the purity of his racial essence. But 
in the new angle at which he held his head, 
the apology of his smile, the uncharacteristic 
reserve of his manner, Ida detected that Hen- 
ry Bemis, though as generous and spotless a 
soul as ever walked the earth, was ashamed 
of himself. Behind his mildly perplexed fore- 
head she could see that there were forming 
excuses for his false position, to be offered in 
case he should of a sudden meet and be judged 
by one of his peers; if he could help it, no one 
should suppose that he felt himself to be lead- 
ing the life beseeming a man and an Ameri- 
can. 

“My dear Ida,” the unfortunate exile be- 
gan at once’ to urge her, “you may as well 
make up your mind to stay with us as long 
as you are in Italy. The girls think they’ve 
seen everything here, but I'll take you—” 

“Papa,” warned Josephine, “it won’t do 
for you to try to show Rome to Cousin Ida. 
She knows more about it than all of us put 
together, and she hasn’t been here fifteen 
minutes.” 

“But you’ve been reading about it all your 
life, haven’t you?” asked May, her tone indi- 
cating that there ought to be some compensa- 
tion for such misspent years. 

“T suppose I have,” smiled Ida. She looked 
up toward the clouded, high-set windows. 
“Tt’s obsessed my life. It’s been the one 
thing I’ve selfishly hoped and schemed and 
saved for. When I had typhoid fever two 
years ago I found I did not care much about 
living in itself, but that I could not bear to 
die without having seen Rome; so I got well. 
Now I’m here. I really think my interest in 
what lies outside those windows is stronger 
than my jealousy of my own identity. I feel 
as though I wanted to plunge deep, deep below 
the Roman surface—and to stay there!” 

The others were considerately silent. Let 


Cousin Ida once get started upon that inter- 
minable, exacting, sight-seeing circuit of 
which they were now complacent graduates, 
and she would see what downright hard work 
it was! In their pension, indeed, this as- 
sumption that they had “seen,” in the pre- 
vailing loose and airy sense, what Rome had 
to offer, and could now righteously relax, gave 
the Bemises a peculiar prestige; sightseers 
who were still on the first lap, as it were, of 
the international guide-book race, frankly 
envied them. 

“ Wait till you see Paris, Cousin Ida,” hint- 
ed May, naively. Then she added, with a 
filial clutch at her father’s coat, “ Papa, 
you’ve forgotten the mail again, and yester- 
day was steamer day!” 

“My dear, I never forget!” Mr. Bemis 
drew a bunch of letters from his pocket, and 
deliberately put on his glasses. 

“Three apiece for you girls, and a letter— 
and a telegram—for Ida.” 

“Tell us if it’s from the Emorys,” begged 
Josephine, gayly. “I’m dying to know how 
our captious relative likes Chiusi.” 

Ida opened the telegram and looked at it 
silently for a moment. “ Yes,” she said, in a 
cool, colorless voice. “It’s from Elisabeth. 
She says-that Finch—is dead.” 

“Finch Emory dead!” echoed Mr. Bemis, 
seeming to experience a greater shock from 
the announcement than Ida herself. “ Finch 
Emory dead!” 

“We didn’t think of that, did we?” said 
Ida, with a curioys, half-smiling expression. 


. “We had been speaking of him when you 


came-in,” she added. 

The others sat constrained, exchanging 
helpless glances, their cups of tea untouched. 
Like the quick rebound of some actual phys- 
ical missile, violently thrown, the words they 
had spoken a few moments before sprang back 
with augmented force, sharp and clear into 
their consciousness. They all hated Finch 
Emory, and had said so to each other. It was 
no wonder that the conventional lament 
should stick in their throats. At last Mrs. 
Bemis ventured to feel for Ida’s hand under 
the table and grasp it. Ida looked at her with 
significant kéenness. 

“You mustn’t feel you have to sympathize 
with me, Fanny,” she said. “I can’t, of 
course, pretend that this is a grief—it’s sim- 
ply a very great surprise. I shall be so grate- 
ful to you all if you will pay no attention to 
me, and go on with your ted. I must read the 
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letter that Bess has written. Her telegram 
must have been waiting at the banker’s since 
yesterday—it’s a day old.” 

For a moment Mrs. Bemis wondered if de- 
centy demanded that she assume her appetite 
to have been destroyed by the news of Finch 
Emory’s death—or if, at least, she ought to 
allow her tea to grow cold. Then her common 
sense and her hunger reassured her, and she 
decided that since the unpleasant man had 
stood in a relation no nearer than that of a 
cousin’s husband no pretence was, after all, 
required. Her daughters had meanwhile ar- 
rived at their refreshment by a more direct 
if less conscientious route. The whole family 
drank their tea silently and with a certain 
air of unwilling guilt, giving furtive, com- 
miserating glances at their cousin. They were 
grateful to Ida for absolving them from open 
hypocrisy, yet they could not shake off the 
sense that the queer, unnatural situation call- 
ed for some kind of action, if they only knew 
what it was. 

After what seemed a prodigious interval of 
silence, Ida replaced her letter in-its envelope 
and turned toward Mr. Bemis a pale, stunned 
face. “ Henry, you used always to know about 
trains. Can you tell me when there is one 
for Florence ?” 

Mr. Bemis looked at his watch and reflected 
for a minuté, with a not uncheerful expres- 
sion. Such a bit of concrete usefulness. as 
helping somebody “ catch a train,” he found, 
of a sudden, magically tonic. “In forty 
minutes,” he replied. 

“Thank you. I shall have to take it. 
Elisabeth is at the Pension Cassini in Flo- 
rence. They had been stopping there a week. 
She leaves Florence to-morrow, and sails from 
Genoa on Thursday.” 

“She’s to sail from Genoa—immediately !” 
the Bemises murmured in vague concert. 
Then Henry Bemis demanded, with some vio- 
lence, as though the proper object of resent- 
ment had just occurred to him, “ Was that 
another of Finch Emory’s damned notions?” 

“Precisely that, if you like,” agreed Ida, 
faintly. “He always wished to be taken home 
in case he died over here. That was plainly 
understood—I did not remember it at first— 
it’s hard to think so quickly. You see—I 
shall have to sail with Elisabeth. It’s her 
duty, T suppose, to go.” 

“Teave Italy, Cousin Tda? Leave Rome? 
And you have not seen it?” 

The two girls grasped each other in a sud- 
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den dread of the calamity that, at first so 
narrow and remote, now distorted itself un- 
eannily before their very eyes, smote their 
tearless faces, almost suffocated them. Their 
father, filled with an unmeasured scorn of the 
dead man and his endless exactions, tried to 
acquire a certain calmness by striding back 
and forth between the Christmas puddings 
and the Japanese porcelains. It was just 
such miserable scenes as this that Finch 
Emory had made a lifelong practice of oc- 
casioning. By what supernatural deviltry was 
the man still able, as it were, from beyond the 
grave, to contrive his ingenious tortures? 
Mr. Bemis stopped short by Ida’s chair. 

“Tt may be Elisabeth’s duty,” he conceded, 
with controlled vehemence. “ Poor girl, she 
was the man’s wife. But you say you’re go- 
ing too? How do you make it your duty?” 

“Oh, not to Finch—I owe him none. But 
we’ve another compact in the family. Elisa- 
beth has not forgotten it—nor have I. I’ve 
always promised her—over and over again, as 
a sort of consolation—that if anything should 
happen—I mean if Finch should die—though, 
of course, nobody ever supposed he would—I - 
would go to her immediately and live with 
her. She needs me—I have no choice—I can- 
not stay in Italy.” 

Awed by this sudden, stern. resolution, the 
other women gathered about Ida with cling- 
ing, persuasive touches. Their sympathy 
flowed out to her, warm, eager, unconstrained. 
They forgot their uneasy compromise with 
the conventions. To their simple, self-indul- 
gent natures the sacrifice that their cousin 
proposed so unemotionally was a monstrous 
thing. They implored her to abandon it. But 
Mr. Bemis, after a moment’s inaudible con- 
sultation with his wife, quietly brushed his- 
daughters aside and stood gravely holding 
Miss Beckwith’s neat little jacket for her to 
slip into. 

“Our train goes in thirty-five minutes,” he 
gently reminded her. “I’m going to Florence 
with you, of course, for we understand that 
you want to get to Elisabeth as soon as pos- 
sible. Afterwards I shall go with you to 
Genoa, and together we will see Elisabeth 
on board her boat. Then I'll cable your 


brother or Tom Emory to meet her at the 
other end. She won’t collapse. As for you, 
you’ve started on the one vacation of your 
life, and you’re going.to see it through.” 
The sudden need for action, and his own 
sincerity and resolution in meeting it, had 
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almost in a flash restored to Henry Bemis his 
abeyant manhood. He glowed with a wholly 
righteous blend of resentment and generosity, 
towered almost superbly above the ignoble 
status of tourist and pleasure-seeker. 

Ida was rapidly buttoning her coat and 
gloves and trying to smile without really look- 
ing into the too-kind faces about her. “ No, 
Henry,” she resisted, firmly. “I’ve had my 
vacation here with all of you this half-hour 
past. You have been my Rome—you will 
have to stand for Rome to me always. I 
haven’t seen what I came to see; I shall never 
see it now. Buyt you have been kind—I shall 
be glad to think of that.” 

The others understood, each recognizing 
clearly that the extraordinary situation in 
which they had shared had in this brief time 
woven about them all such a curious web of 
intimacy as no bond of blood, no year-long 
association, could construct. To these Be- 
mises, who until within an hour had seemed 
merely a group of good-natured, commonplace 
cousins, Ida now felt that an utterly derisive 
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stroke of fortune had bound her with tender, 
indissoluble closeness. 

The door of the tea-room opened slowly to 
admit a desultory group of women, with whom 
there softly swept in a full, sweet gust of the 
fragrant air outside. Its keen, irresistible 
scent shot to the inmost seat of Ida Beck- 
with’s lifelong yearnings. She fell back into 
her chair, shaken with deep, soundless sobs, 
while it seemed that from the deepest wells of 
her being came the tears that the worn kid 
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gloves that she now pressed fiercely to her 
face were so helpless to staunch or to conceal. 
. . . She had held the mysterious, brimming 
cup with confident and joyous grasp, her eager 
lips had trembled at contact with its moist 
edge, her brain grown delirious from its 
mounting fragrance. And now, what had she. 
for all time, but an empty hand and a 
thirsting soul ? 

Vague, consolatory words, stereotyped of- 
fers of salts and of brandy, indirectly helped 
Ida- to regain her self-control; and the 
Bemises, who knew quite well that her suf- 
fering lay beyond their power to assuage, 
helped their cousin into the waiting carriage, 
whose cocchiere was induced to. retrace, al- 
most at a gallop, the route to the station. 
And so efficient were Mr. Bemis’s manceuvres 
that at the very end five excruciating min- 
utes were left for adieux. 

“ After all, Ida,” Fanny Bemis could not 
avoid remarking, “ you'll see it all some day. 
You’ll come back again.” 

“T shall never see it,” said Ida, firmly, 
knowing that she spoke 
the truth. 

The guard sang out the 
last “ Pronto!” the train 
moved out, and three si- 
lent, discomfited women 
were left standing  to- 
gether. Josephine, her 
eyes brimming with an un- 
usual access of sensibility, 
grasped her mother’s arm. 

“Mamma,” she begged, 
“T want to follow them. 
To go to Florence in the 
morning, and then to go 
home with Cousin Elisa- 
beth in that poor, disap- 
pointed Tda’s place. You 
know I’m tired to death 
of Italy.... May I?” 

“Tndeed you may not.” 
Mrs. Bemis had already sunk back to a more 
comfortable emotional level. “ And what good 
would it do if you did?” she added, not with- 
out a certain acuteness. “You can’t be Ida 
Beckwith, can you?—thank Goodness! So 
you can’t take her troubles from her. And 
you know, my dear child, that, after all, this 
kind of thing would never have happened to 
you—or to any of us. Think of having been 
in Rome without driving about the Pincio! 
No, it could only happen to an Ida Beckwith!” 




















THE SPINSTER’S MEN FRIENDS 


By Anne O’ Hagan ; 
Mustrated by 


O my sister Maida the adult males of 

our species are comprised in two 

classes, Frederick and _  Frederick’s 
friends. Frederick, it seems superfluous to 
remark, is Maida’s husband, and she is. the 
complacent victim of an early, happy mar- 
riage. Of course, if carpingly pinned down 
in argument, she would admit the existence 
of other men—butchers, expressmen, trench- 
diggers, family doctors, and the like. But 
fore Maida, as a social human being, the 
division is as stated. 

That she herself, an intelligent, full-grown 
woman of many experiences, tastes, and 
prejudices differing from her Frederick’s, 
should maintain any masculine friendships 
not established and ordained by him, would, 
in her opinion, be rank heresy to all domestic 
tradition—a body of conventions which she, 
like many other wives, sometimes seems to 
confound with the marriage contract. 

A matron’s social list of male contempo- 
raries being thus restricted, in her code, a 
spinster’s should be even more abbreviated. 
Brothers, brothers-in-law, and first cousins 
should exhaust the old maid’s possibilities 
of masculine acquaintance. My address-book 
is therefore a never-ending puzzle to her. 
The mild gayety of my dinner-table is not 
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untinged by the prospect of subsequent as- 
perities. Maida says frankly that she likes 
to meet my friends, but she is not at all sure 
I ought to have them. 

The day after she and Frederick had dined 
with me last week, she came in, as usual, 
to explain that her enjoyment of the previous 
evening did not prevent her disapproval of 
the fact that there were two men present 
about whom Frederick knew nothing. Un- 
fortunately, she timed her visit of reproof so 
that she found young Mr. Dryden-Smythe 
reading his dramatic idyl Arethusa, to me, 
by the last rays of daylight. The vague 
glances she cast at him over the samovar, the 
martyred patience with which she awaited 
a chance for private, sisterly talk—Maida has 
a positive genius for wet-blanketing a situa- 
tion without actual rudeness—soon drove the 
poor youth and his drama out. 

“Who is he?” Maida stressed the personal 
pronoun in a way that bespoke a vast despair 
of keeping track of my acquaintances. 

I explained Mr. Dryden-Smythe’s respect- 
able antecedents, and described his blame- 
less present as subeditor of a thin little maga- 
zine of poetry, whose most striking literary 
characteristics were its rough paper and its 
uncut leaves. 
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ATTENDED BY THE EXHIBITORS. 


“How old is he?” Maida demanded, belli- 
gerently. 

Mr. Dryden-Smythe, I said, had come out 
of college two years before; she would prob- 
ably be able to hazard as good a guess at his 
age as I, 

“ Humph!” said Maida, ponderingly. “ And 
you are—” 

“T lack,” I conceded, readily, “only a few 
years of being old enough to be his mother.” 

“And last night,” Maida went on calcu- 
lating, “there was that Boer doctor. He was 
old enough—almost—” 

“To be my father? He is. I have ’em 
all ages, from the cradle to the grave,” I re- 
plied, flippantly, to hurry Maida into her 
attack. “But Ill give you any guarantee 
you want that I cherish no matrimonial de- 
signs against them.” : 

“T know you don’t,” Maida admitted, dole- 
fully. “ That’s what— I mean, I don’t under- 
stand you at all, Hester. One knows why a 
young girl lets a crowd of boys dangle, and 
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one knows why the crowd of boys does 
dangle. It’s—youth—the chance of 
love, of marriage—the call of nature. 
And of course there are vain women, 
even vain married women ”—extraor- 
dinary virtue and freedom from 
human foibles shone consciously upon 
my pretty sister’s face—‘ who make 
themselves ridiculous by their efforts 
to win and keep attention. But what 
women like you and Florence Munsen, 
for instance—sensible, busy women—” 
she floundered to a pause. 

“Did you ever hear of a human re- 
lationship known as friendship?” I 
asked her. 

“Oh, friendghip!” Maida was con- 
temptuously sceptical. 

“My dear,” I said, a trifle hotly, for 
nothing irritates me more than the 
average married woman’s scornful 
unbelief in the vale of experiences not 
peculiar to herself, “don’t be a nar- 
row-minded little goose. Because the 
sun shines full at noonday, don’t de- 
clare there are no stars at night.” 

Maida blinked at this occult com- 
parison of her Frederick and my men 
friends to the celestial luminaries. 
When its significance had penetrated 
to her understanding she remarked: 
“You’re poetical. Mr. Dryden- 
Smythe’s, influence, I suppoge.” 

Opportunely my Svenga brought in hot 
crumpets, and my sister’s thoughts turned for 
the moment to kitchen problems. When she 
resumed the discussion of my masculine ac- 
quaintances, we had been soothed by tea and 
muffins to a pleasanter frame of mind, and 
were less inclined to cast our mutual limita- 
tions in each other’s teeth. Yet, though I 
afforded her such cursory enlightenment as 
I could, Maida went away unsatisfied. 

“T see the facts, Hester,” she declared, as 
she rose to go. “I see that you know a good 
many men—more than I do. I see that they 
seem to like you and that you seem to like 
them in quite an unemotional, ‘ uninten- 
tional’ way. But why and how I don’t see. 
For the purposes of an unemotional friend- 
ship I ought to. be a much better person than 
you, and yet—” : 

“You'd give them the unemotion,” I inter- 
rupted, “but not the friendship—that’s the 
only trouble.” And Maida laughed and went 
away, leaving the problem of my men friends 
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unsolved. How do we win them, we unmarried 
women who are past the time of life when 
the air is as full of currents of attraction as 
the spring woods are full of song? How do 
we keep them? Are we the happier or the 
unhappier for them, intellectually richer or 
poorer? Vulgarly—is the game worth the 
candle? For, verily, as Maida dimly per- 
ceives, it is no small trouble to keep the wick 
trimmed. 2 

One of the spinsters of my acquaintance 
and Maida’s is conspicuous in our two circles 
for her success in this manifestation of the 
art of friendship. Her achievements put my 
poor ones, which cause my sister such be- 
wilderment, into dense shade. She is not 
rich, not even prosperous beyond the need 
of constant labor. She is, possibly, forty. 
She is not a wit, though she is occasionally 
witty. She is little and thin and, if one 
examines closely, withered. Yet the effect 
she makes is always one of brilliancy and 
finish. Her clothes fit well, are well put on. 
No man, with her, need fear to meet his 
fellow man—and I have heard it authorita- 
tively stated that the bravest 
of our natural protectors are 
afraid to be seen with a 
“ dowdy ” woman, and that 
to storm San Juan Hill is 
considered a small manifes- 
tation of courage compared 
with walking down Fifth 
Avenue with a woman whose 
braid is ripped or whose 
sleeves are of a forgotten 
vintage. 

This successful spinster 
collectér of friends, to whom 
I have referred, has all sorts 
of men in her cabinet—doc- 
tor, lawyer, merchant chief, 
rich man, poor man, beggar 
man—thief, for aught I 
know to the contrary. I have 
seen husbands whose cus- 
tomary attitude at home was 
that of absorption in the 
evening paper, of smoking- 
jacketed, mumbling half in- 
terest in their wives and 
children—I have seen such 
husbands converted into 
good talkers, good listen- 
ers, good laughers, under 
her stimulus beside them 


at dinner. I have seen callow, awkward 
youths, constantly at outs with their sisters, 
blushingly, furiously afraid of their sisters’ 
friends, develop temporarily into graceful 
cavaliers at the power of her suggestion. I 
have seen younger, prettier women walking 
alone, catalogue in hand, through art ex- 
hibits while this woman was attended by one 
or two of the exhibitors. I have seen girls, in 
the divinely roseate stage of maidenhood, sit 
with the soles of their dancing-slippers un- 
threatened by wear, while this spinster danced 
the toes off hers. 

She is not altogether popular with women. 
The partnerless girls are jealous; the women 
who witness the occasional transformation of 
their husbands or sons from the sodden crea- 
tures of a comfortable domestic habit into 
attentive, animated human beings—the spell 
of Circe reversed—shrug their shoulders over 
the ineffable stupidity of men. To be taken 
in by the wiles of a woman like that, they say 
—middle-aged, plain, if you analyze her 
features—not even particularly sparkling in 


‘conversation ! 
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Now I know that woman. I have been sus- 
picious of her sincerity. I have been on. my 
guard against the influence she exerts. Yet I 
never spend half an hour in her society with- 
out yielding to it. When I am alone with her 
I am lapped in the sense of her appreciation 
of me. She makes me feel that one of the 
deepest interests of her heart is my success, 
my happiness. Mind, she dots not tell me 


. 80; she makes me feel it! She makes me, an 


ordinary-enough talker, fee] that I am a real 
humorist—not that she laughs at my witti- 
cisms very loudly. She makes me feel that 
my trite observations are rather important, 
epigrammatic contributions to the philosophy 
of life. She knows enough of my occupation 
to talk intelligently about it. When she 
comes to my rooms, she sinks into a chair 
and looks about her with such an air of final 
rest, of relief, of admiration, that my heart 
swells with the conviction that the interior- 
decorating business lost a great deal when I 
went into journalism. My affairs, my abili- 
ties, all that concerns me, seem vitally impor- 
tant to her. And yet Maida cannot under- 
stand that woman’s popularity with all sorts 
and conditions of—men! 

But I can. Has not my own vanity, my 
own egotism, purred beneath her ministra- 
tions like a gently stroked kitten before the 
winter fire? Attractive to men? In my 
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judgment, a woman like that, with such a 
genius for sympathy with all the manifesta- 
tions of her friends’ personalities, could, if 
she were cruel or. unprincipled, make la 
belle dame sans merci take a secondary 
place among the fascinators. But if she were 
unprincipled or cruel, she would not be her- 
self. As it is, I doubt if she is even very 
deliberate in her use of her gifts. She is 
interested, sincerely, vitally, in people—per- 
haps more particularly in men. Her intelli- 
gence is a divining-rod which tells her where 
the springs of their enthusiasm lie. Some 
people, driving along a road, can always spy 
the blue of a fringed gentian deep in the 
wayside grasses. Some guides unerringly 
follow a trail where the uninitiated see only 
a blind, choked confusion of brush and 
bramble. The eyes of her mind have the 


gentian-finder’s happy faculty; her manner’ 


has attained the guide’s apparently easy 
trick. 

“You may uphold her all you please,” cries 
Maida, crossly, when'I attempt to explain to 
her that Miss Ffloyd’s magic is not of the 
black variety, “but you can’t convince me! 
She simply cannot be interested in so many 
people. She pretends. She isn’t sincere. The 
springs of enthusiasm indeed! She tries to 
find out a man’s besetting -weakness” 
(Frederick had talked for an hour after 
dinner one night to Miss 
Ffloyd on the automatic 
ballot register!) “and she 
flatters their foolish 
vanity. And what for? A 
man to take her to the 
theatre, a man to sit through 
the opera with her, a partner 
at a dance where she had 
much better be chaperon- 
ing her nieces than dan- 
cing herself—an _ escort 
at the horse show. I 
wonder if she thinks it 
worth while!” 

If Maida had accurately 
estimated the rewards of a 
spinster’s hard-won popu- 
larity, it seems to me that 
there could be but one 
opinion about its being 
“worth while.” If an escort 
to a concert, a companion on 
a golf-course, were all that 
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youthful, unconsidered period of at- 
traction, gained from our friendships 
—then surely it would profit us more 

to patronize the district messenger 
service for evening safeguards, and to 

rely upon the caddy-house for com- 
radeship upon the links. For it is 
true that a spinster’s masculine friend- 
ships involve labor. It is true that 
only—or at any rate chiefly—when we 
practise with more or less skill the art 

in which Miss Ffloyd is a natural-born 
genius, do we retain our men friends. 

The young poets must be permitted to 
read their dramatic idyls to us, though 

all our thoughts stubbornly seek to 
escape to the kitchen where the cook 

is clarifying stock. The young lover 
must be allowed to tell us of Her in- 
comprehensible coldness or coyness or 
cleverness, though we consider Her and j 
Her moods less interesting than yester- 
day’s head-lines. We must arrange 
bridge-tables or play piequet with the 
ecard fiends, though our fingers ache 

for our needles. We must discuss the 
drama with the aspiring playwright, the per- 
sistent theatre-goer, though French cathe- 
drals are our own momentary hobby. When 
we read the papers we dare not do so with 
an eye single to our own interests. We must 
see and remember that there is an architect- 
ural competition in Philadelphia, a vacancy 
on the Supreme bench. And so on and so on. 
Oh, it is a liberal education in the minor 
self-forgetfulnesses, this being the spinster 
friend of man! 

And that is of the rewards of our 
exertions — that painful acquisition of the 
virtue of social unselfishness. We are thrust 
out of our narrow grooves of thought and in- 
terest. An unmarried woman without men 
friends is intellectually in a parlous state. 
The average married woman, no matter how 
quietly she lives, lives in the masculine 
atmosphere. It is the atmosphere in which 
many good qualities come to their best de- 
velopment—common sense, directness, broad 
honor, tolerance, unsentimentality. It is the 
lack of that atmosphere, and not merely the 
lack of love in its intense and ardent sense 
or the lack of children, which accounts for 
so many of the spinster’s evidences of intel- 
lectual anemia. 

Worth while?, Dear Maida, is it not worth 
a great deal to keep the threatening wolf of 


one 
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GLANCES OVER THE SAMOVAR. 
loneliness away from the house a little 
longer? Is it not worth while to enlarge one’s 
mind to admit other interests than one’s 


own? Is it not worth while to keep one’s 
friendly affections alive? And is it not 
worth while to insure for one’s self kind 


thoughts, kind words, kind, brotherly deeds? 

For these come also in the wake of one’s 
little half-hour practices in the art of self- 
forgetfulness. It is’ true that young Mr. 
Dryden-Smythe wants to read me _ his 
Arethusa, and will not come again if I per- 
sist in talking of my cook instead of per- 
mitting him to indulge himself harmlessly 
with his own verse. It is true that Jimmy 
Fenlow wants to tell me about his con- 
tractor’s black perfidy in the matter of 
cement, and does not greatly care to listen 
to my description of the cabman who over- 
charged me the other forenoon. It is true 
that the Boer doctor wants to tell me how, 
by all the laws of attack and strategy, the 
British were beaten in South Africa, and that 
he cannot even feign an excitement over my 
astonishing “find” of a mahogany side- 
board. 

But when I was ill the winter before last— 
do you remember, Maida, the daily coming 
of the country and sunshine in the young 
poet’s faithful daffodils? When the cashier 
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of my bank absconded, do you remember how 
Jimmy Fenlow wrestled with Frederick over 
a Quixotic plan to keep me from realizing 
my losses? And the other day, when I was 
lonely and depressed—just femininely “ blue "1 
—didn’t the good Boer doctor stop himself 
abruptly in his impassioned reminiscences of 
Speon Kopf and say that he wanted to see 
Van Cortlandt Park, wanted to see it then 


and there? And when the air and the sky 
and the good trees and grasses had wrought 
their healing upon me and he brought me 
home, was not his kind old face alight as 
he left me with, “ You feel better now, is it 
not ”? 

The reward of the spinster’s labors and 
denials in the name of friendship, Maida? 
It is her friends—Heaven bless them! 








PROPINQUITY 


BY GRACE JOY WHITE 


Hearinc his step upon the stair 


Without a deep, impassioned throb, 
Without a full heart’s breath of joy, 
With just a sweet, accustomed happiness 


Because he comes again and you 


Are used to wait his coming. 


Hearing his voice but with no thrill 
In answer to his utterance 
Only security as in a thing 


That has been and will be. 


Finding contentment in companionship 
Until within the breast there stirs 

A temperate desire to hold it close, 

‘Not risking that to find what might be more. 
This is the love born of propinquity. 
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PART III 


CHAPTER VI 


OW and then the students tried, 
in bungling boys’ ways, to ex- 
press sympathy with their fa- 
vorite professor. It became— 
nobody ever knew quite how 
—the fashion not to tramp 

like bashi-basouks past the white house with 

the wings. Some one had suggested that the 
fellows take the other side of the street. 

“ Ferry wont’ hear us so plainly over there.” 

Whether it were necessary for Ferry to be 
kept awake by hearing them at all, was a view 
of the case to which the imagination of the 
gentlest lad in the college had not soared. It 
was assumed in Routledge, as it is the well 
world over, that a boy must be a boy, though 
men or women perish as a consequence. As 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever may 
be, the songs and shouts of the students 
racked the night, tore the nerves of the sick, 
and whipped the sleep from insomniac eyes. 

Before the winter was over, Ferris had begun 

to suspect that he was not likely to recover 

unless he could get outside of a college town. 

Nevertheless, .the boys were sorry for him, 

and would have taken some trouble in his 

behalf, if they had known how. 
The lad whom he had never marked for 
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cutting prayers remembered that the pro- 
fessor cared for flowers, and used to contribute 
to the adornment of the sick-room big bou- 
quets on wire stems squetted in wads of ever- 
green. 

The near-sighted boy with the round glasses 
asked timidly one day to be allowed to come 
in, and proudly presented a radiometer. for 
the invalid’s entertainment. 

“Tt looked so jolly in the laboratory,” said 
Brander, holding it awkwardly to the light. 
“T thought it might amuse you, sir, on sunny 
days.” 

The exquisite instrument in its globe of 
glass spun madly in the boy’s fingers, yearn- 
ing to the winter sun as if its heart would 
burst for joy of light. 

“What’s that, Brander? Oh, I see—a 
Crookes’s tube. Thank you, Brander. No 
doubt I shall find it very amusing. But what 
is it going to do on dark days, my lad?” 

The radiometer slid slowly out of the sun- 
beam; the student slipped it into the shadow 
of a curtain, and the professor watched the 
dancing thing, which fell as if it had fainted 
in a waltz, dragged itself along for a dismal 
revolution or two, and ceased to stir alto- 
gether. 

“T suppose, sir,” ventured the boy, in an 
undertone, “it will have to wait for some 
more light.” 

He put the radiometer down hard on the 
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table and stumbled out of the room, embar- 
rassed lest he had said the wrong thing, or 
too much of the right one. 

Ferris lay thoughtfully watching the radi- 
ometer—merry, mysterious, and sensitive. 

“ Like the heart of a fine boy,” thought the 
professor. 

Brander was the last man in the college of 
whom he should have expected this kind of 
thing. 

“A man might teach these lads a life- 
time before he would know how,” he mused, 
“and I—I had just begun.” 


It proved to be a cold winter, and a ver 
dark one. On more days than it danced on 
the window-sill the radiometer stood sullen- 
ly still. 

Ferris had now to turn a new page in the 
Book of Pain: he had to experience an in- 
valid winter in the New England climate. 
He met it uncomplainingly, not because he 
would, but because he must. He fought it 
with a formidable silence. He rebelled like 
Lucifer in frosted chains. He made no pre- 
tence of what is called resignation. As Tessa 
said, he was “ unreconciled.” He had ceased 
to discuss his fate with his wife. This, since 
the night of the Alpha Theta play, had as- 
sumed a grave outlook. Even Tessa admitted 
that Myrton had suffered a relapse. She 
would have been more sorry for him if she 
had been able to convince herself that she 
was in no way to blame for it. It always 
made Tessa hard to be put in the wrong. 

Between the husband and wife a constraint, 
which neither could overcome, had slowly 
formed. Tessa did not know what to make 
of it. It vexed her more than it grieved her. 
She was accustomed to being taken by Myrton 
for better or worse, as the one adorable and 
fascinating woman in the world. She had 
accepted his idolatry as a matter of course. 
At times it had struck her as troublesome, but 
it had never occurred to her that it might not 
be eternal. Now she felt that she was in the 
grip of an incredible criticism upon which 
her dimple had no effect, and against which 
her new lace evening dress—black, draped 
over red, and touched with coral—made no 
obvious headway. 

Harry had appreciated that dress; he had 
asked for a coral bead to have set as a scarf- 
pin. But Harry did not come so often, now. 
When he did, she took pains that Myrton 
should not be troubled by the circumstance. 
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As Tessa said, he was not well enough to be 
allowed any annoyance which he could be 
spared. No doubt he had enough with the 
nurses, upon whose scientific, if unattractive, 
ministrations the doctor had peremptorily 
thrown him after the episode of the Alpha 
Theta play. Tessa felt that the physician 
despised her since that unlucky occasion; 
she never liked anybody who did not admire 
her, and an active repugnance to the old 
doctor replaced her first startled surprise at 
the polite contempt of his recent attitude to- 
wards herself. Tessa found it hard to under- 
stand how ahy male mind could weigh and 
judge instead of adoring her. She proceeded 
to confide her symptoms, when she had any, 
which was not often, for she was as healthy 
as a warm and well-fed kitten, in long letters 
to her cousin, Dr. Pierpont. Once when she 


had a cold,:she sent for him to come on from 
New York. 


In the days of the Most Holy Catholic In- 
quisition, one form ‘of torture was found to 
succeed when every other failed. This was 
the infliction of enforced sleeplessness. A 
few nights and days of this religious amuse- 
ment brought the most obstinate heretic to 
abject terms. 


Myrton Ferris could not sleep. The oc- 
casional had become the continual fact. 
Night upon staring night he lay in his study 
bedroom and heard the college clock call every 
hour. In proportion as his power of mo- 
tion increased—as it had to a limited ex- 
tent—his power of rest eluded him. He 
could now sit in the stout easy-chair a cer- 
tain portion of each day; but he would have 
given his chance, whatever it was, of regain- 
ing physical liberty for five nights’ sleep. We 
make no exaggeration in saying this, such 
was his rack. Read he could not, nor write; 
conversation was much of ‘the time impos- 
sible; yet the amazing—sometimes it seemed. 
to him the cruel—thing was that his mind re- 
mained unclouded; it blazed like the African 
sun on the great desert; it knew neither rains 
nor dews; it burned his brain to ashes, from 
which another sprang, to be consumed again. 
Thought, feeling, imagination, assumed tre- 
mendous activities. Without De Quincey’s 
opiate, he knew De Quincey’s dreams. 
Emotion flogged him to emotion. He flew 


from effort to effort of the unappeasable mind. 
Poems that -he might not read taunted his 
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memory. Great pictures, foreign architect- 
ure, noble scenery, forgotten music, strong 
plays—the treasures of. his free and thought- 
ful life—provoked his recollection as a man 
torments a dog by flicking him with some- 
thing that he cannot reach. It seemed to him 
that if he could smite pen on paper he could 
write the greatest thing that the world had 
missed—The Book of Denial. Then, like the 
radiometer, his mind would drop out of the 
waltz, swinging petulantly from the large to 
the trivial. He plodded over examination 
papers to save stupid boys from being put 
back a year. For classes that he might never 
meet again he constructed lectures that he 
could never deliver. Certain personal 
troubles, too, which he was able to master by 
day, scorned him for their slave at night. 
He thought of two things—his college and 
his wife. ‘ 

His growing deviation from Tessa perplexed 
as much as it distressed him. To hold her he 
would have died; or lived when he wished to 
die. He did not hold her. Had he ever done 
so? Had she ever done any more than alight 
upon his quivering love? In fact, was Tessa’s 
folly to be taken seriously, like that of a 
different woman? Was it more substantial 
than the glittering dust upon the wings of 
a tropical butterfly? Sometimes he could 
have humbled himself pitiably before her— 
he had loved her so—he longed so desolately 
for her tenderness. But something held him 
back. Tessa assumed her martyred air. She 
wore the expression of a profoundly injured 
wife. She wished to make Myrton feel that 
he was the one to be forgiven; at times she 
succeeded in doing so. ' 

To the incident of the Alpha Theta evening 
he had never alluded; he might as well have 
thrown himself. back into a quicksand out of 
which he had been dragged. Tessa was not 
stupid. He believed that she had understood 
him, once for all. As for the boy, a few 
simple and serious words had sufficed: 

“ Sheffield, you are cutting too many reci- 
tations, and dodging study hours. You will 
be suspended if you don’t look out. Don’t 
hang around here quite so much. Go back 
to your work.” 

Harry had said, “ Thank you, sir,” and that 
was the end of it. 

If the lad’s straight eye wavered before his 
professor’s it was to be expected. The of- 
ficial rebuke was enough to account for 
that. 
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The winter hardened like a woman’s heart 
when she has ceased to love, or thinks she has. 
The heads of the hills were bare white, as 
if they had aged suddenly and had become 
old-men mountains, weary of life. Beyond 
the president’s mansion a gleam of the river 
flashed into range of the window where the 
cosmos grew. Ferris watched the skaters 
darting from shore to shore. Sometimes he 
could identify Tessa’s little figure in its 
scarlet skating-coat, swaying hand in hand 
with some student, tall above her. The elms 
whose arching arms clasped the beautiful 
streets of Routledge stood in chain armor 
from head to foot. On days when the radiom- 
eter was dancing, it was impossible to look 
at the elms; they blazed and blinded; when 
the radiometer sulked, and there fell a dark 
thaw, the ice dropped from the twigs and 
rolled up piles of spilled moonstones upon 
the slippery, uncleared sidewalks. The snow 
was deep, and had frozen to its heart. On 
the coldest nights, when the wind drove with- 
out merey from the hills, the ice cracked 
about the study wing like a glacier; the re- 
ports were as loud as pistol-shots, and suc- 
ceeded one another at incalculable intervals. 
The old house trembled and the bed vibrated 
in the grasp of the northwester. Jerked by 
the ice cannonade from the dream down whose 
blessed gulf he was struggling to sink, the 
man would wince and wake. 

Ferris had fallen upon a fate, fortunately 
by no means general among sleepless persons 
—he had become a trespasser upon the world 
of sound. The great, human, healthy, noisy 
earth cast him out as an alien. In it he had 
no place, and of it he no longer was. It used 
to seem to him that he had more kinship 
with such lower races as slept with the 
dawn and waked with the dark, than with 
beings of his own kind. A shout, a song, a 
piano, a cough, a footfall, branded his burn- 
ing brain. He became sensitive to inexo- 
rable trifles—a mouse in the wainscot, the 
stir of a blind, the throb of a window, the 
latching of a door. 

The usual stir of well and thoughtless 
family life grew intolerable, and he found 
himself unable to explain why to the satis- 
faction of any person who could sleep. Cer- 
tain words from the creed of a faith which 
his sufferings had submerged within him 
used to spring in the night to his parched 
lips. “ He descended into hell,” they said. 

Now all this Tessa could not, or would not, 
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or did not understand—no, nor a pang of it. 
Tessa had the unreasoning optimism of the 
slight nature. She treated Myrton to cheer- 
ful theories which she had evolved from her 
quite comfortable consciousness. She made 
a cushion of her exeellent health and sat upon 
it in judgment of his affliction. Her nerves 
were under praiseworthy control—why not 
his? She went to bed to go to sleep, and slept 
when she got to bed. Why did not Myrton 
do the same? If Myrton were disturbed by 
the piano, was that the fault of the piano? 

Tessa entertained as she had always done, 
freely, and at all hours. She complained that 
she could not live in a hospital. She urged 
that she must have relief from the strain of 
her unfortunate position. The care of an 
invalid husband was very depressing. This 
was Tessa’s favorite word. She turned her 
neck slowly when she used it, and brought her 
lips together with the satisfaction of a wom- 
an who has advanced an argument of mascu- 
line force. It had seemed a trifling matter 
that Mrs. Ferris had quarrelled with her 
husband’s physician, but a pettier circum- 
stance than this may wreck a life. Ferris 
was deprived of the mediation of the doctor’s 
influence—often the only protection left to 
the neglected or misunderstood sick. At first, 
he used to Say sometimes: 

“ Teasie, would you mind not doing so-and- 
so ?” 

Or, “Teasie dear, if you could make it 
possible to do this or that?” 

But Teasie would put up her under lip and 
sweetly say: , 

“You know, Myrton, I shall do whatever 
is really for the best. A sick person cannot 
be the judge.” 

Before the winter was over Tessa had per- 
suaded herself that it was her duty to do for 
Myrton, not what he needed or wished, but 
what she thought fit. In her small, soft per- 
sonality the infinite science of neglect was 
carried to a complicated art. 

By spring, Ferris had almost ceased to ask 
the commonest kindness from his wife. 

The cannonade of the ice died from outside 
the study windows; the chain armor dripped 
from the elms; the moonstones crunched 
beneath the feet or sank into the softened 
paths; yet the old-men, mountains retained 
the white upon their heads; dingy drifts 
slunk into corners of yards and under fences; 
winter melted like a bad humor, and was not. 

The windows of the study were flung wide; 
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the sun swung high; and the radiometer 
waltzed every day upon the sill. Only the 
heart of the woman did not melt. Tessa had 
convinced herself that Myrton could get well, 
if he would. She treated him accordingly. 

One day in early May he had asked to 
have both windows open, and he was sitting 
in the warm wind, quietly and alone. 

The radiometer was spinning madly—he 
had grown fond of the delicate toy, and liked 
to watch it. Under the window the long 
green plumes of the late cosmos had ventured 
a little way from the roots; the professor 
tried one day to lean over and see them, but 
the tyrant in his hurt back forbade him. 
Many flowers that he could not see were bud- 
ding. The air was as full of their immature 
perfume as the heart of an untried intimacy. 

Between the leaf-lace of the unfolding elms 
the river gleamed beyond the president’s 
house. The canoes of the students floated 
around the bend in the stream, and under the 
bridge where the current was strong. 

A boy came whistling down the street, and 
the invalid idly followed his motions. The 
lad had the leisurely step of his class, and it 
was some moments before the professor identi- 
fied him as a messenger from the telegraph 
office in the village. 

When the door-bell struck, and Ann came 
in with the yellow envelope, Ferris stretched 
out his unoccupied hand with the indiffer- 
ence of a man accustomed to large mails and 
a free use of the wires. 

“It’s for Mrs. Ferris,” explained Ann. 
“ She’s out canoeing, or I wouldn’t be bother- 
in’ the likes of you.” 

“Tt may need an answer,” said the pro- 
fessor. “Keep the messenger, Ann. I'll read 
it and see—and please sign for me.” 

Ann ran, and Ferris read the telegram: - 


“ Mother is seriously sick with pneumonia. 
Will keep you informed by wire how the case 
progresses. Honorta.” 


He read the telegram over several times, 
dwelling -on the unexpected disproportionate- 
ly as the sick do. 

When Tessa came home in her short canoe- 
ing dress, with her brilliant cheeks, he held 
the message out to her. ; 

“Your mother is ill,” he hastened to say, 
kindly. “TI suspect she is very ill. You were 
not in, so I opened the telegram. . . . I hope 


it will not prove as serious as it appears,” 
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“Oh,” said Tessa, without any pre- 
tence of emotion, “ Mother is pretty 
old. You never can tell.” 

“Who the 
asked Ferris. 

“IT don’t wonder you ask,” retorted 
“You haven’t seen enough 
of my relatives to know them if you 
met them out skating. Honoria is—” 


deuce is Honoria?”’ 


Tessa. 





“Oh, I remember now,” inter- 
rupted Ferris. “It must be your 
sister—I remember I saw her at our 


wedding. I had forgotten her name 
was Honoria, though. I don’t believe 
it was—was it?” 

“onoria is the daughter of my 
stepmother,” replied Tessa, coldly. 
“ They call her Honor at home.” 

“ Oh, that accounts for it,” pleaded 
Ferris. “I do remember hearing 
somebody call a tall girl Honor. I 


beg her pardon—and _ yours, 
Teasie. You see, Teasie, there 
was only one girl in the world for 
me, that day. All the others 


looked alike. They were Gibson 
girls in illustrated papers. And 
I haven’t—have I%¢—seen her 
since. She has never visited us, 
has she, Teasie ?” 

“ No,” 


has. 





said Tessa, “she never 
I asked her two or three 
times, but she could not come. 
You know Honoria has a fad. 
She’s a nice girl—I always 
liked Honoria—we always got 
on. But she has this fad. She 
was away for three years.” 

“Oh yes,” mused Myrton; 
“T remember now.’ I had for- 
gotten.- You never spoke of 
it, and we never saw her.” 

“Nobody has seen anything 
of Honoria. She goes off on 
some outlandish duty to some 
heathenish place. Mother must 
have sent for her. Mother isn’t 
at all hypochondriac. I think 
she must be really sick.” 

“ Myrton’s face paled under the lash of 
Tessa’s words and manner; but he only said, 
“Do you want to go on, Teasie?” 

“T don’t want to,” admitted Tessa. “The 
regatta comes off next week. But I may 
have to.” 

“Tf you think it would be of any comfort 


SHE STOOD 
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UNCERTAINLY IN THE BROAD SPACE. 
to her—” urged Ferris. 
daughter must know.” 
“That’s just it,” argued Tessa. 
doesn’t say a word about it. 
me to come on. She doesn’t suggest it at 
all. I take it for granted that she knows her 
business. She’s been at it long enough.” 


“But I suppose her 


“ Honor 
She doesn’t tell 
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But two hours later Tessa came back, 
dimpling. 

“ There’s a letter from Dick Pierpont,” she 
said, smiling excitedly. “ He is treating the 
case. He thinks I had better come on.” 

“Very well,” assented Ferris after an im- 
perceptible pause. “Hand me my check- 
book, Tessa. You will go to-morrow, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“IT shall start to-night,” said Tessa, de- 
cidedly. “I have sent for Miss Docer to come 
back. You will be perfectly safe with Miss 
Docer. You might have Jane if you want 
to. It would be a nice time for her to come 
while I am away. She’s been so crazy to see 
you—but Jane wears on me. Dick says he 
will meet me. I shall go by the midnight 
express. I think I need a change.” 

“Oh, very well,” repeated Ferris. “ You 
will take some message from me, won’t you? 
to your mother? I am sorrier for anybody 
who is sick than I used to be. And I should 
judge this to be a serious case. Teasie? Oh, 
Teasie! You won’t forget to come and say 
good-by to me? I know it will be rather late. 
[ thought perhaps you might not want to 
disturb me. But I sha’n’t sleep, you know, 
till the house is still. I had rather see you— 
just at the last.” 

“Oh, I'll remember,” said Tessa. 

Between ten and eleven she rustled in and 
kissed him good-by. She was in her dark 
travelling-dress and close, small hat. She 
said that Harry would see her off at the train, 
and she had telegraphed Dick that she would 
take the express. Her red lips brushed her 
husband’s, and she said that Miss Docer’s 
cot was made up in the little room off the 
hall, 

The carriage door shut hard as Tessa drove 
away. A boy’s laugh trolled back, and the 
wheels of the cab labored off in the spring 
mud. 

Miss Docer came into the study and asked 
what there was that she could do. 

Tessa stayed in New York three weeks. 
She wrote her husband dutifully. She wrote 
that her mother was better; then that she was 
worse; then the telegraph carried the news of 
Mrs. Drayton’s death. Tessa did not return 
after the funeral, as Ferris had expected; she 
said that business had come up which kept 
her, and that Dick thought it would be well 
for her to remain long enough to see the 
estate properly divided. Besides, she had got 
all tangled up with dressmakers, and could 


not get away. Tessa observed that she did 
not mean to go into mourning; Honoria’s 
would do for the family. She suggested that 
Myrton would not need her, since Jane was 
there, and sent her love to Jane with the 
good-nature that we feel towards one who is 
relieving us from an irksome duty. 

To a certain extent, as Myrton was driven 
to confess to himself, Tessa spoke the pitiful 
truth. Jane was an old-fashioned, brooding 
woman, and had the qualities of her type; 
sometimes she tired him, but she never for- 
got him. She fussed a little, but she loved 
much. The neglected man rested for a time 
in her familiar femininity, as a boy rests 
in his mother’s home after a stormy passion; 
to which, in time, he knows that he must re- 
turn. At first he could not deny that he 
did not miss Tessa as much as he expected. 
But the inexorable rhythm of motion in a 
vital human love swung him back. He had 
begun to miss his wife savagely, he had be- 
gun to clamor for her with the call of a 
wounded and famished thing, when she came 
home. 

Jane went one day, and Tessa came the 
next. She came in the morning, and the 
cool light of full day held her up as if she 
had been a picture unsparingly hung. Tessa 
was looking remarkably well. She had gained 
in color, contour, and good spirits. She 
seemed excited and happy. She kissed her 
husband kindly enough, and generously chat- 
ted with him for half an hour. It seemed to 
Myrton that absence had carved new lines 
about Tessa’s mouth. No doubt the sad 
seenes through which she had been com- 
pelled to pass had—but no; they had not 
softened Tessa. Her face had hardened per- 
ceptibly; it seemed to glitter on her husband 
when she smiled. 

Then Trip bounced in, and flung himself, 
a little wave of love, upon her. When Trip 
cried: “Mommer! I’ve got a mud-bakery in 
the go-rash. I can make squince preserves ” ; 
or: “Mommer! Aunt Jane isn’t pretty the 
way you are. She’s too long. I like ’em 
short like you, Mommer!” Tessa grew Madon- 
na in a minute. She kissed the child raptur- 
ously, and fondled him before his father’s 
hungry eyes. Ferris would have given a year 
of his life for one of those real kisses. 

“She was wife. She is mother,” he 
thought. “There was only so much of her. 
There is only so much left for me, now. She 
never will retrace herself.” 
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Tessa chatted pleasantly. She told him 
all about the funeral, the property, the family 
plans, Dr. Pierpont, and Honoria. 

“T have asked Honoria to come here,” she 
observed, after a perceptible pause. “I have 
invited her to come and stay with us.” 

“Oh, have you?” asked Ferris. He did 
not add a word. He could not think of any- 
thing to say which would not seem to put 
him in a wrong position. Tessa would be 
quite justified in thinking him inhospitable. 
He forced his mind to dwell upon the fact 
that the sister of his wife was a freshly be- 
reaved girl, suddenly homeless. 

“By all means,” he said, heartily. “Do 
whatever pleases you, Tessa. I shall be very 
glad—” 

His honest soul answered the words upon 
his lips. He was not glad. He thought of the 
advent of an unknown member of the family 
with a heaviness of heart which only the sick 
can understand. Honoria was younger than 
Tessa; she presented herself to him in the 
usual perspective of feminine youth. He saw 
her flirting with the students, as city girls— 
as all girls—do in college towns. She would 
laugh a good deal, like Tessa, and undoubted- 
ly she would play the piano. Tessa would 
feel that she must entertain her. Callers 
would be more and merrier. Their hours 
would be late and later. He was sorry for 
Honoria’s affliction—if she were afflicted. 
But he wished that his wife had consulted 
him before inviting this alien creature to 
make a permanent home with them. It even 
occurred to him that it would have been 
pretty in Tessa had she done so. Suddenly 
he perceived that Tessa’s high voice was 
soaring above his silence. 

“She said she couldn’t come, just yet. She 
had made some ridiculous promise to the 
Floating Hospital for the summer. I told 
her we had the hospital atmosphere here, and 
plenty of it, if that was what she wanted.” 

“Oh, did you?” said Myrton, patiently. 
“Tt must have been an inducement—put in 
just that way—to the young lady to come.” 

“Well, anyhow,’ she’s coming,” replied 
Tessa, shortly. “I think she will be quite 
useful, take it all around. It will leave me 
a good deal freer. Dr. Pierpont thought it 
would be an excellent arrangement.” 

Ferris made no reply and Tessa went to 
take off her things. Trip thumped after her, 
slamming every door. His father could hear 
him shrilling down the two long halls: 


“ Mommer! Doctor says—Mommer !—Papa’s 
got to have a rub-e-o-path. A rub-e-o-path! 
A rub-e-o—rub-e-o—rub-e-o—” 

Trip’s roar trickled away. Tessa came back 
presently. It struck Ferris that she made 
more than a usual effort to do her duty by 
him. She obviously tried to entertain him. 
She did not ask him how he was. If she 
had once said, “ Dear, do you suffer just as 
much?” or, “ Did it make it hard for you in 
any way because I went?” But Tessa did 
nothing of the kind. Tessa never asked sick 
people how they were. She had a theory that 
sympathy was not good for them. This is 
a comfortable theory for the well; and so she 
had by experience found it. She chatted 
with a certain ceremonious gayety; as if the 
powerful, sombre, crippled figure on the 
couch-bed had been newly presented to her 
at a college reception. 

“When is your sister coming?” asked Fer- 
ris. 

“Oh, not at present,” returned Tessa, 
carelessly. 

When Harry Sheffield called, which he did 
promptly that evening, she said that she did 
not believe in talking things over with sick 
persons. Tessa urged that they could not get 
the point of view. 


One afternoon in the first week of June 
Tessa came to the study alcove in her boat- 
ing-dress. Ferris and Philos were sitting 
alone together. All the windows were open, 
and summer was soft in the room. 

“T’m going canoeing,” she began, without 
prelude. “I may not get back till towards 
dinner-time. Ann is where she can hear the 
bell.” : 

“Whom are you going with?” asked Ferris. 

“T’m going with Harry. There aren’t any 
objections to that, I suppose? I haven’t been 
on the river with Harry for an age. I’ve 
given up everything to that nonsense you got 
into your head.” 

“Tt did not originate in my head,” re- 
plied Ferris, gravely. “It had to be driven 
there by outsiders.” 

“It was that meddling old president,” re- 
torted Tessa. “He has the low ideas of a 
man who has travelled too much. He has 
seen so much corrupt society. He doesn’t 
understand the code of a simple country col- 
lege life. He is a man of the world. We are 
children of nature. Anyhow, I’m going 
canoeing. I'll be back by half past five.” 
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Ferris said nothing; Tessa took pains to 
give him no opportunity. As she hurried out 
of the room, he got up from his chair with 
the slow, painful movement now possible to 
him, and made as if he would overtake her; 
but sank back, muffling the groan upon his 
bitter lips. He thought of the dogma, old as 
life and as unfair, that supremacy resolves 
itself into a question of physical force. He 
reflected savagely that he was no longer 
master of his own house; his wife, his child, 
defied him; he was a crippled, disregarded 
thing, pierced by a hundred arrows as many 
times a day—humiliated—harassed as only 
a small, feminine nature can harass a superior 
and sensitive man. 

The spaniel, who knew, as spaniels do, 
when his master was sad, crept from lap to 
neck and began to whine, kissing and cling- 
ing. 

“ Philos,” said the sick man, brokenly, “ you 
are all I have now in this world.” 


The afternoon descended. Gold fire and 
green fire faded, and the vivid face of the 
June day covered itself. Tessa did not come. 
It dimmed to dusk, but she had not returned. 
Ferris, whose wholesome heart could not re- 
main sad or bitter long (he always found 
it easier to love his wife than to blame her), 
had begun to think of her with a tender long- 
ing—in fact, not without a touch of anxiety. 
He had watched for her till it was no longer 
possible to see her when she came. Ann had 
closed the blinds and lighted the shaded lamp 
in the study on the empty desk. Trip had 
thumped in and had taken Philos away to 
bake gingerbread in the go-rash. Ferris, tired 
out by looking and listening for Tessa, had 
crawled to the outside of the bed, and was 
lying in the soft middle tint, half zloom, half 
glow, when he heard wheels and the opening 
of the front door. . . . Tessa! Had anything 
happened to Tessa? His heart gave three or 
four long, slow, sinister throbs, as the hearts 
of the physically weakened do; then bounded 
and ran away with him. 

Ann was standing beside his couch, holding 
out a card. 

“Tt’s too dark in here for me to read it,” 
he panted. “ Who is it, Ann?’ 

“It’s Mrs. Ferris’s sister, sir, I’m think- 
ing,” said Ann, “that she was expecting. 
She give orders to make up the pink guest- 
room to-day—but she ain’t got back at all, 
sir. The young lady told me to tell you she 
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was here, but not to be obliged to see her 
unless you felt able.” 

“Oh, show her in,” said the professor, 
patiently. As Ann went, the stranger came 
into the study. She hesitated a moment be- 
yond the large green curtain, just out of 
reach of the invalid’s eyes. He heard a quick 
step doubt and pause. 

“Won’t you come in?” he suggested. 
am sorry Tessa isn’t here. 


“ I 
I expect her every 


minute. If you don’t mind—please come in.” 
“Why, of course!” replied the unseen, 
heartily. 


Ferris, who was sensitive to voices, ex- 
perienced a definite pleasure in the hearing 
of these three ordinary words. 

The visitor stirfed and stood uncertainly 
in the broad space between the dark alcove 
and the bright study, swaying slightly in the 
middle tone that was neither gloom nor glow. 
All the light there was in the alcove, and this 
was not much, sought the face of the crippled 
man, blurred by his dark beard, and defined 
by his brilliant eyes. The young lady, in her 
black dress, stood with her back to the study 
lamp; he could not see a feature of her. She 
took a step forward and held out her 
hand. 

“Don’t give me a thought,” she said, com- 
fortably. “I shall make myself quite at 
home until Tessa comes.” 

Her voice was low—remarkably so for a 
modern girl; it had a winning delicacy, and 
a certain vibrant quality hard to describe; 
it lingered on the ear like a musical note that 
is truly struck. Ferris laughed as he shook 
hands. 

“Are you all voice?” he asked. 

“ Et preterea nihil,” said the young lady, 
quickly. 

“You see my limitations,” Ferris forlorn- 
ly urged. “What can I do for you? I have 
a bell. I am still blessed with power to ring 
it. And Ann—” 

“Ann and I are already intimate friends,” 
replied Honoria. “If you trouble yourself 
I shall be sorry I came.” 

“ Aren’t you going to sit down?” 

Ferris waved a wasted hand towards the 
portly chair. But his visitor shook her head. 

“To-morrow, perhaps. You don’t receive 
evening callers, Tessa told me—and you 
ought not to. It is early yet; I thought 


you would not care if I ran in a minute. Your 
pillows are not at all right,” she added, 
“Would you mind if I im- 


rather timidly. 
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proved that a little?” With a few skilled 
touches she swept out of the pillows all the 
distortion and discomfort that masculine in- 
vention had thumped into them while he was 
wretchedly watching for Tessa. Before he 
could thank her she had quietly left the room. 


Honoria was eating her dinner alone when 
Ann pushed into the dining-room with a 
seared face. 

“Would you come here, Miss Tryde? 
This way—to the back piazza. Mrs. Fer- 
ris—” 

Miss Tryde pushed back her chair with the 
leisurely movement of one who was familiar 
with Mrs. Ferris’s possibilities, and followed 
Ann to the piazza. A carriage was driving 
softly out of the back yard. Tessa, pale 
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and shivering, stood on the porch. She flung 
herself into her sister’s arms, and put up her 
mouth to be kissed with a genuine sob. 

“You are wet!” cried Honoria; “you are 
dripping wet!” 

“'Sh! ’Sh! Don’t let Myrton know— 
Myrton mustn’t ever know. [I'll get into 
something dry and go right in to see him. 
Hurry and help me, there’s a dear! Harry 
and I were out canoeing—we tried to change 
seats—and we capsized.” 


“Who is Harry?’ asked Honoria. She 


peeled off the drenched clothes from Tessa’s 
half-drowned little body with an unemotion- 
al, experienced hand. 
Harry ? 


cousin ?” 


“Who in the world is 
Is he another doctor? Or a new 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








HAD YOU BUT WRITTEN 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Hap you but written, love, how bright the day 


That duskward went in robes of sombre gray; 


Methinks I scarcely would have missed the sun! 


Through the bird-song new rapture would have run, 


And sorrow would have fled far, far away! 


But now I read dread omens in delay, 


And conjure haunting spectres of dismay; 


I had not these dark visionings to shun 


Had you but written, love. 


And ah, how every erewhile barren spray 


Would into flower have flushed with prismy ray! 


To what a height of bliss I would have won, 


And, wrapt in ecstasy, dwelt thereupon, 


Had you but writ,—one little word to say,— 


Had you but written—Love! 
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hours after it was born. Mary was to 

be its nurse. Mary was nineteen and 
had never held a tiny baby in her arms before, 
and she was half afraid and listened meekly 
while the trained nurse gave her instructions. 
Three days followed, during which Mary fol- 
lowed the trained nurse’s instructions to the 
letter. Meanwhile the baby cried. Mary also 
followed the doctor’s instructions. Hour by 
hour the baby cried. In Mary’s heart a change 
began to take place as she followed the 
trained nurse’s instructions and the doc- 
tor’s instructions, and hour by hour the tiny 
baby cried. The third day, when she stood 
before the doctor again she was a changed 
Mary. Again she listened with meekness, 
but this time her heart was filled with un- 
speakable scorn. 

Mary took the baby back to her room. 
What did the doctor know about the baby? 
she asked with a burning heart. The doctor 
called the baby “ It ”—IT! 

The trained nurse came in as Mary rocked 
the baby in her arms. 

“Tt must not be rocked,” she said. Mary 
again listened with outward calm. “It ”— 
IT! She could hardly speak. What did the 


T'» baby was laid in Mary’s arms a few 


trained nurse mean by calling the baby It? 
It showed just how much she knew about 
the baby. The baby was to sleep in a crib 
by itself. It was not to be rocked. It must 
not be fed more than once in the night, no 
matter if it cried. No matter if she cried! 
Had the trained nurse never heard the baby 
cry, that she could say such a thing? Mary 
seemed to hear her baby crying in the night. 
So if she was hungry she was to stay hungry, 
was she? In her thoughts Mary saw the 
trained nurse seated before a dinner of soup, 
of fish, of meat, and of dessert, and she her- 
self, Mary, taking the dishes from before 
her and throwing them out of the window. 
As for letting such a tiny baby sleep all 
alone and cold by herself! And if the doctor 
or if the trained nurse had ever been with 
the baby they would have known that the 
baby liked to be rocked. 

Mary wrapped the baby warm and laid 
her in her own bed and sat and looked at 
her. This looking had two effects. It made 
her feel as if the baby had always been there 
and it filled her with content. 

The fourth day was eventful. Mary was 
sent for and told to bring the baby to its 
mother. Mary’s hands trembled with pride 
as she brought the baby in. She knew now 
that no nurse had ever had such a baby to 
show to its mother. 

The food the doctor had prescribed did 
not agree with the baby. Mary was not sur- 
prised. She said nothing, but began care- 
fully to experiment, and in a few weeks the 
baby began to grow. Every day she grew 
more beautiful. As day after day passed 
Mary found it hard to believe that a baby 
could be so beautiful. 

Mrs. Armstrong, the baby’s mother, was 
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especially proud of the baby. She made a 
point of spending a part of every day with 
her, no matter what her engagements might 
be. She wanted to bathe the baby. Sud- 
denly the baby began to wake up early and 
want her bath. “She cries for it at eight, 
ma’am,” said Mary. “She must be reg’lar, 
ma’am. The doctor said she must be reg’- 
lar, and the trained nurse said so.” And 
every morning when at ten or elevén o’clock 
Mrs. Armstrong hurried in, stopping only to 
throw on a hurried negligée, the baby had 
had her bath. 

The baby grew and grew. The baby’s 
other names were Margaret Lillian, Perfec- 
tion, Perfect Joy. One morning when 
Mary leaned over to take her up she smiled 
at Mary. 

Mary took the baby up with trembling 
hands and talked to her half reproachfully. 
“T’m not your mamma, darling,” she said. 
“T’m not your mamma.” The baby only 
smiled again. Mary took her in to her 
mother that day without being sent for. 
3ut the baby only stared solemnly. Mary 
was afraid to tell the mother that the baby 
had smiled. She took the baby back and 
rocked long with her in her arms, and in her 
heart she sang a song she dared not sing 
out loud, of a baby, the sweetest baby in all 
the world, a song of love and joy and 
triumph, of all the sweetest things in all the 
world. That first baby-smile, possession of 
the nurse, secret sweet possession like a 
jewel stolen from the mother, what would 
happen if it were found with her? 














The baby grew and grew. She began to 
make sweet little noises. Mary had no hesi- 
tation as to what the baby’s first word should 
be and began to teach her. Mary trained the 
baby patiently, and one triumphant day 
clearly and sweetly the baby said “ Mamma.” 
Full of joyous pride, Mary carried the baby 
to her mother. 

The baby said “Mamma,” and Mrs. Arm- 
strong clasped her in her arms. It is per- 
haps the happiest moment in a mother’s life 
when her child calls her by name. Mary 
gazed at the baby. Such a baby! 

The baby sat up in her high chair, and 
Mary found she could not leave her a 
minute. For the baby’s blue eyes followed 
her everywhere, and when she went out of 
sight the baby cried. That cry was enough 
to break any one’s heart. 

The baby could walk. She began to be al- 
most a big girl. She could talk now, really 
talk, and Mary began to teach her her first 
prayer. It would be a long time before she 
knew the whole prayer. Perhaps not. until 
she was really a big girl, and Mary thought 
of that time as she sat and sewed on little 
garments. She remembered her own child- 
hood with scorn. Her baby would ride in 
carriages; she would go to parties, and Mary 
planned the dresses she would wear. 

The day came when the baby was a big 
girl. It was her third birthday. It was the 
day of the first party. 

A week Mary planned for that party.- Mrs. 
Armstrong took the usual preparations on 
herself, instructing the maids about the 





SHE LISTENED, BUT HER HEART WAS FILLED WITH SCORN. 
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first soft coo. If the mother should find 
them, what would happen? In three years— 
a thousand smiles, a thousand soft little 
sounds, a thousand times the touch of the 
little body against her, the tight clasp of 
tiny hands around her finger, soft little 
kisses, stumbling little steps, and a thousand 
little cries so easily hushed. If the mother 
should find them— 

It was not the mother coming, but a maid . 
with a big box. The baby came running up 
to see it, and both Mary and the baby gave a 
cry as it was opened. .It was the first party 
dress; party petticoats, party stockings; 
party shoes; party ribbons; pins of pearl; a 
bouquet. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s maid came with a mes- 
sage. Mrs. Armstrong wished to dress the 
baby herself at two o’clock. Mary listened 
and expected to do as she was told. 

It was near two o’clock and Mary took up 
the beautiful dress. Suddenly she put it 
aside not to soil it, for tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. She was not to put the 
first party dress on her baby. She gathered 
the baby up in her arms and rocked her, 
while the baby sang. She set the baby down 
and took up the party dress again. How 
often had the mother dressed the baby? What 
did she know about dressing the baby? 








MARY TOOK HER TO HER MOTHER. 


rooms, calling up the caterer and giving him 
personal instructions, stopping at the florist’s 
to choose the flowers herself. But Mary was 
the baby’s nurse. She chose out the baby’s 
prettiest clothes and washed and ironed 
them herself with exquisite care. She curled 
and curled the big golden lock on top of the 
baby’s head. She tried a cream ribbon on it: 
a blue pne; a pink one. Then of a sudden 
the day came. 

The baby looked up at Mary with thought- 
ful blue eyes as she leaned against her knee, 
and Mary wound the golden lock around her 
finger. Tears came to Mary’s eyes. The 
baby was so sweet, and she was a big girl. 

Some one knocked at the door and Mary 
started, putting the baby a little farther off. 
She thought it was the baby’s mother com- 
ing. She knew what was hidden in her own 
heart. In three years—the first smile, the THE BABY SAT IN HER HIGH CHAIR. 
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Quickly Mary began to undress the baby. 
Minutes passed and Mary’s fingers flew. 
The baby stood in the middle of the room. 
She was a big girl now. She wore her first 
party dress. Shé wore her party ribbon. 
She held her bouquet in her hand, and Mary, 
her nurse, knelt before her to tie her shoes. 
Mrs. Arm- 
strong came in. 
“Did you get my 
message, Mary?” 
she asked, quiet- 
ly, just glancing 
at the baby. 
“Yes, ma’am.” 


Mrs. Arm- 
strong went away 
quietly. She nev- 
er scolded her 
servants, but 
thought it over 
first and tried to 
find her own 
wrong. Her heart 
smote her now 
as she saw on 
her table a book 
on “Mother- 
hood” with the 
leaves still uncut, 
and in her basket 
a little embroider- 
ed dress hardly 
begun. She had 
not been with the 
baby lately. She 
had neglected her. She made up her mind 
to take entire charge of her for several weeks 
until she could feel sure of herself. 

It was several days before she had thought 
it all out and sent for Mary. She explained 
it all to her gently, and told her to stay until 
she found a good place. Mary listened at 
first, and then she thought she heard the 
baby crying, and she kept listening for that. 
But when she reached her room the baby was 





SHE WORE HER PARTY RIBBON. 
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not there, and she sat down to sew. All at 
oneé her hands trembled so she had to lay 
her work down. What was it the mistress 
had said? She was to go somewhere. 

Maybe it was to go somewhere with the 
baby. Maybe it was to go get some- 
And then she rose 
trembling, for she 
seemed to hear 
some one say: 
“She’s not your 
baby, and you 
needn’t think she 
is. She’s my 
baby. You'll have 
to go. Go now.” 

Mary began to 
pack her trunk. 
She sang softly to 
herself to an old 
baby tune, “ She’s 
my baby —my 
baby—you can go 
now.” 

The baby ran in 
and, seeing the 
new game Mary 
was playing, glee- 
fully began to help 
her pack her 
trunk. They were 
both tired when 
all was done. 

Evening came. 
Mrs. Armstrong 
sat in the garden 
twilight, telling 
her husband of her fault and her repentance. 

“Sing me to sleep, Mary,” said the baby, 
creeping into Mary’s arms. “Sing me a 
pretty song.” 

Mary sang softly to the baby. A new song 
to an old tune. “She’s my baby, baby dear. 
My baby dear. She’s my baby, baby dear, and 
you can go.” She laid the sleeping baby 
softly in her own bed in the warm accustomed 
place, and went away. 


thing for the baby. 
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By FLORA MeDORALD THOMPSON 


Paris, Fanuary, 1907. 
S I have sought to learn the tricks of 
A French domestic economy, I have been 
made to realize that practically the 
whole matter of the domestic economy of 
a people is determined by the sort of educa- 
tion which women receive. Roughly speak- 
ing, the means of education for women in 
France are three—the convent, the cours, the 
public school. Underlying all three, how- 
ever, is the same clear notion of the destiny 
of woman so far as this world is concerned. 
If the salvation of the girl’s immortal soul 
is the first thing considered by the convent 
scheme of education, and if the teaching 
of the publie school is pronouncedly athe- 
istic in its tendency, nevertheless, one and 
the same notion of the mission of woman 
in the world governs both systems, and both 
aim explicitly to train girls for the duties 
of wife, mother, mistress of the home. 

The whole system of education in France 
takes cognizance of the situation of the in- 
dividual in a way absolutely unknown to 
our American system of education. There 
is education for the masses in France, but 
this is regulated so that a child, boy or girl, 
is instructed according to his station in life. 
If the child has it in him, he may advance 
to what rank he will, but in the beginning 
he is taught such branches of knowledge 
as best comport with the limitations of his 
lot in life as it actually exists. When 
necessity compels, the French girl receives 
an education which enables her to be self- 
supporting—that is, she is taught a trade 
or profession. She is taught this, however, 
in relation to the law that if a man will 
eat, he must work, which is made to apply 
to both sexes alike in France; she does not, 
therefore, aim to be self-supporting in order 
to attain the emancipation of her sex from 
any of the relations and functions which 
nature imposes upon women; on the con- 
trary, the trades or professions in which 
she is most often skilled are those which 
pertain to the household and to the rearing 
of children—the various branches of house- 
work and teaching; even the girl who enters 





upon men’s work in factory, shop, and 
counting-room receives first a strict school- 
ing in domestic matters. : 

Tradition in France prescribes that the 
proper school for the girl is her home; her 
proper educator, her mother. The fonda- 
tion of one of the most famous teaching 
orders in France formally announces this 
principle, and explains in this connection 
the raison détre of the convent: “A good, 
wise, Christian mother is the divinely or- 
dained medium of education for a girl; but 
inasmuch as goodness, wisdom, Christianity, 
are rare qualities among mothers, the most 
prudent practice is for the mother to con- 
fide to a convent the responsibility of bring- 
ing up her daughters.” The cours is a mere 
outside auxiliary of mothers who educate 
their daughters at home; it embraces 
lectures and recitations, to which mothers 
conduct their daughters two or three times 
a week, thereby systematizing and advan- 
cing work done at home. 

All noteworthy efforts for the higher 
education of women made by the state 
in France, in a way marvellous to the 
American, succeed in preserving and even 
in accentuating the domestic office of 
the sex. Teachers trained by the state 
to teach girls are, in the first place, 
all women; it is held to be, from every point 
of view, improper and unprofitable that girls 
should be taught by men. The -plan of 
studies for the normal schools for primary 
women teachers provides one-half as much 
time for mathematics as does the plan of 
studies for male instructors, and the work 
required in domestic economy includes cook- 
ing, cleaning, washing, ironing, housekeep- 
ing accounts, together with the actual par- 
ticipation of the pupil teachers in “ all which 
concerns the work and care of the household,” 
while in sewing she must master all 
forms of needlework, including machine 
sewing, cutting and fitting of garments, to 
the end, as defined by the prospectus of the 
school, that “the personal education of the 
teacher shall be complete in manual skill 
and the culture of her taste in needlework; 
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that she shall be prepared herself to give 
this education at the école maternelle and the 
école primaire, and that she shall apply herself 
to the care and to the fashioning of at least a 
part of the linen and clothing of the family.” 

The école normale supérieure, where girls 
are trained for the position of instructors 
in the girls’ lycées, necessarily preserves all 
the marks of femininity which the course 
of studies prescribed by the lycées exacts. 
The whole direct administration of the 
girls’ lycées, from the superior officers down, 
is female. In Paris there are less than half 
as many lycées for girls as for boys. The 
law creating the establishment of the lycée 
for girls in the beginning imposes the neces- 
sity of making the teaching feminine in 
character; to this end the term of studies 
is divided into two periods, in consideration 
of the fact specified that a majority of the 
girls will abandon school for occupation in 
the family at the age of fifteen. The divi- 
sion of time devoted to the several branches 
taught is effected according to the explicit 
idea that. for the intellectual part a knowl- 
edge of literature is essential to a girl to 
render her pleasing and agreeable in the 
. discharge of her proper social réle; and for 
the rest, the important feature of her educa- 
tion is instruction in sewing and domestic 
economy. An effort at reform, designed to 
inereasé the amount of science taught girls 
in the lycée, by reducing the amount of time 
devoted to sewing, was defeated in Paris 
when the overruling sentiment was official- 


ly recorded that, “since under the modest’ 


form of needlework the feminine arts ex- 
plicitly figure, this work must of necessity 
occupy a good place in a programme of 
teaching designed ‘especially for women.” 
In the lycée for girls, sewing two hours a 
week is obligatory until the fourth year is 
reached, and to the end of promoting ex- 
ercise in this art outside school, works of 
charity are instituted in the girls’ lycée, 
necessitating that the pupils fashion certain 
articles of dress, which are distributed 
among the poor by the administration of 
the school. Every French public-school girl 
has always her vacation duties—a _ task 
imposed by the teacher, whether of sewing, 
crocheting, or knitting, which she must 
perform during vacation and produce for 
examination upon reentering school; this 
work, which is afterwards contributed to 
charity, is duly inspected and credited to 
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the girl’s account by the school authorities. 
In the elementary schools little girls of five 
years are taught to darn and to crochet, and 
the work so begun is extended to include 
later on advanced courses in embroidery on 
linen and on canvas, mending, knitting, 
crocheting, cutting and making infants’ and 
children’s clothing. To provide the time 
necessary for this instruction the girls have 
each week one hour less instruction in 
French language than the boys, two hours 
less of mathematics, three hours less of otlfer 
sciences, and one hour less of gymnastics. 

Professional education for women, as de- 
fined by provisions made by the state to this 
end, includes instruction in all forms of 
sewing, lacework, millinery, washing, iron- 
ing, cooking, and housework. So-called 
professional schools for girls teach these 
branches, which are still required as a basis 
of instruction provided by the state in book- 
keeping, stenography, and typewriting. 

With what jealous regard distinction of 
sex is preserved in the French system of 
education for girls is seen again in the con- 
ditions of the cours de la Sorbonne, organ- 
ized by the association “for the secondary 
instruction of young girls,” to the end, as 
officially described, “of completing the in- 
struction of girls by giving to them an edu- 
cation analogous to the higher education — 
of boys.” The course of study here pre- 
scribed is ambitious in character, and fol- 
lowed within the sacred precincts of the 
Sorbonne it would really seem as if here 
French girls attain something at last ap- 
proaching “emancipation,” as the term is 
understood in the United States. A signifi- 
cant feature, however, appears in the pro- 
tection accorded the students on the score 
of the frailty of their sex; it is officially 
exacted that a girl shall be accompanied 
to the cours either by her mother or by a 
dame de confiance. 

In what fairly delicious manner a French- 
woman may preserve perfectly her feminine 
identity in the exercise of any “higher” 
aim, it has been my privilege to witness in at- 
tending the first lecture on domestic economy — 
given by a woman for women at the Sorbonne. 
Among a crowd of others of my sex I 
pressed at the door for admission, and I 
thought that the “new woman” was hav- 
ing her way with a vengeance when I saw 
two venerable and inoffensive men, each 
wearing the red ribbon of the Legion of 
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Honor, turned back by the functionary at 
the door, with.the emphatic assurance that 
this is a lecture reserved for women, and no 
man may enter. Whether they finally crept 
in by a- window or how they effected an ‘en- 
trance I do not know, but eventually, soon 
after I had made my way to a seat. in the 
hall, behold! the same two venerable, deco- 
rated, and, oh! so meek messieurs came upon 
the platform; they actually belonged to the 
faculty of the University of France and had 
aepart in the programme—to introduce the 
“lady” professor. Neither the lecture nor 
the “lady” professor was especially dif- 
ferent from the same kind of thing in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, but the audience, in one re- 
spect at least, was singular and typical. It 
embraced a great number of women of all 
ages; there- were many of the jeunes filles 
regularly in attendance upon their cours of 
higher education, and there were the moth- 
ers and dames de confiance and others. 
Among these women a number had 
brought their knitting-work or their em- 
broidery - frames, and there they sat, all 
through the lecture, right under the official 


gaze of the “lady” professor and of the two 
distinguished members of the faculty of the 
University of France, among the immortal 
traditions of the Sorbonne, drawing in its 
heavy intellectual atmosphere at every 
breath, knitting away, stitching away, serene 
in the corisciousness that in case the lecture 
turned out a failure they would have some- 
thing to show for the time they had con- 
sumed. I could fancy with what mixed 
emotions the ghost of Richelieu, hovering al- 
ways over the Sorbonne, might have regard- 
ed this touching spectacle of how calm, self- 
contained, and eternally feminine the French- 
woman can remain even amid the glittering 
perils of higher education, threatening alike 
the glory of his monument and of her sex. 
The ghost of Napoleon, too, attracted to the 
scene, no doubt, by the innovation promised, 
must have turned away in relief—nay, re- 
joicing—for behold his empire in French 
education is not all past; the ideal he enun- 
ciated, instituting the school for the daugh- 
ters of the Legion of Honor, still controls the 
intellectual destiny of Frenchwomen—* Make 
believers of them; not reasoners.” 
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BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Wuewn I go out from the Inn of Dreams 
What do I find but a crowded street, 
Where life like a vixen scolds and screams, 
Anxious faces and hurrying feet; 
Commonplace folk do I pass and meet; 
Sordid and strange and mean it seems, 
And I go my way as a strangeling may, 
When I go out from the Inn of Dreams. 


When I go back to the Inn of Dreams 
Welcome waits me from roof to floor; 

The lamps are lighted, the firelight gleams, 
And my heart’s desire is at the door. 
Would I might bide here for evermore 

And leave the mart to its noise and schemes, 
But alas! at best but a transient guest 

A man may come to the Inn of Dreams. 
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strated in the 
that nothing is in- 
surmountable in mat- 
ters of fashion, pro- 
vided the dressmaker 
be gifted in the in- 
vention of expedi- 
ents. Fashion, as 
some one has said, 
recognizing how va- 
ried, not to say va- 
riable, women are, 
benevolently provides 
for them all! All 
the individual has to 
do is to help fashion 
out by thinking a lit- 
tle for herself, or by 
patronizing a dress- 
maker who is compe- 
tent to think for her. 

It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that two- 
thirds of the dresses 


worn during the 
passing social sea- 
son by fashionable 
leaders have been 


made with guimpes, 
while the other third 
has compromised on 
vests of varying 


HERE is a theory, the truth of 
which, more than ever, is demon- 
present 


DesiGn From MaTHILpe Sie, 
trimmed with bands and pastilles of the same color ;{chrysanthemum clasp. 


LE 


ing material. 


widths, made of some light, modify- 
Both guimpes and vests 


season, have been schemes of clever dress- 
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Summer evening coat of plum-color satin 


. smoke. 


makers, who have 
had to get over the 
difficulty presented 
by a patron who is 
determined to wear 
a popular shade, 
however unbecom- 
ing it is. Fortu- 
nately the spring is 
showing a relief 
from the numerous 
hard reds_ which 
have dominated at 
every fashionable 
gathering during 
the winter months. 
Their only rival has 
been the dull gray, 
known as London 
This, how- 
ever, is only lovely at 
times, being as cold 
and - unbecoming 
to the many as the 
reds are warm and 
likewise unbecom- 
ing to all but the 
richly toned bru- 
nette or the dark- 
eyed, white-tressed 
woman still very 
young and fair 
who is seen so fre- 
quently in America. 

Because of the 
hardness of the pre- 
vailing tones of the 
past months, the 
careful woman will 
not commit herself 
in the spring pur- 
chases to any of 




















EARLY 
the established 
reds or grays, 
since each and 
all of them are 
undergoing a 
softening mod- 


ification in the 
new materials. 













SMART MODEL CLOAK for an elderly woman; light- 
weight soft gray cloth lined with pale silver-gray satin. 


At the same time, she should not post- 
pone her selection too long, for over- 
caution in this respect is often as 
unsatisfactory as overhaste. A woman 
who keeps abreast of fashion’s changes 
buys best when the competitive zest 
of the manufacturer is at its height, 
and the gown selected at this time is 
altogether likely to prove more indi- 
vidual than that chosen later, when 


colors and materials have temporarily 


Here 


fallen into a recognizable rut. 





SPRING FASHIONS 


Po We 
Oto SS 2 


are a few points to aid the immediate 
purchaser: 

Reds will still be much worn, but 
they will be softer and paler. Cloth 
of fine, dull, silky finish, and occa- 
sionally a smooth, hairless cheviot, 
will be most worn for street costumes. 
The new grays will be at onée more 


ne 
vy, 
Desicxn From Matuitpge Ste, Ochre-color 
cloth, embroidery of lighter shades, lace blouse. 
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silvery and 
warm. Prune 
tones will be 
seen. Green is 
being cautious- 
ly restored to 
favor, but it 
will at first be 
what the mer- 
ehants will de- 
scribe as 


color that may 
only be donned with discrimination 
by the average woman, even when 
carefully designed for her. These still 
difficult colors will retain the guimpe 
or yoke-waist in popularity, since 
something is necessary to keep them 
from a too direct contact with the face. 
A revival of green and blue in com- 





SMART MODEL BLOUSE; very fine white 
bronze green, a net witha delicate all-over darned effect. 


bination has been attempted 
in several models from a 
world-renowned house in 
Paris. One of these is 
worthy a description as a 
forerunner of what may be 
evolved in the near future. 
The gown is of solid, royal 
| blue, exquisitely royal and 
' deep. The only variations of 
this otherwise “ monotone 
creation” are an unobtru- 
sively rich, small turn-over 
collar and tiny revers, and an eight- 
inch introduced vest of bronze green. 
These features are embroidered in 
pale gold, together with dull green 
leaves. The three-quarter length 
sleeves are finished with small Direc- 
toire cuffs of similar embroidery. The 
only other garniture of the costume 
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consists of nun’s tucks 
across the back and front 
breadths of the skirt and 
inset, vertical pleats in 


the side gores. The skirt 
fits perfectly over the 
hips, and closes under 


centre - turning pleats 
grouped in the back. The 
fastenings are blue cloth 
buttons, centred with 
bronze-green and gold 
thread embroidery. 

The kimono sleeve, of 
which a pretty example is to be seen 
in the ochre-color suit shown in these 
pages, is one of the late and pretty 
models that have leaped at once into 
favor. It is charming only for girlish 
and slender figures. Various fanciful 
modifications of it are appearing on the 


Biouse of black-and-white 
liberty velvet with white satin revers. 





one-toned new 
gowns. Another 
novelty is the re- 
vival of the Shaker 
hooded cape, which 
very young ladies 
_have worn during 
the winter to dan- 
cing- parties and 
the opera, but 
which now is being 
adapted to carriage 
and travelling 
wraps, and even 
for street wraps. At the turning of 
the season, too, smart little dinner 
and afternoon blouses in lace and in 
fancy silk and velvet are appearing. 
Some of the most attractive of. these 
are shown in these pages. The model 
in black-and-white is especially pretty. 


stripe 
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BLACK CHEVIOT COAT AND SKIKT; 
med with black silk braid showing a silver line. 


HE novelty in the new spring 
- street gowns and wraps lies 

principally in the materials em- 
ployed in their making. What a 
clever tailor has described as a “ mar- 
riage of stuffs” is to be the distinct- 
ive feature of the costlier new cos- 





the coat trim- 


tumes. Or, to put it less poetically, 
the new gowns will show a combina- 


tion of materials in addition to hand- 





SMART NEW MoDEL for an automobile coat; very 
dark gray rough material in herring-bone weave 
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STREET 


some buttons and braids. 
ing practically just come in, are sure 
to continue to be worn for another 
season, but their costliness and dust- 


Braids, hav- 


quality, together 
with their tendency to fray, 
will make their life short as 
popular garniture. These draw- 
backs to the plentiful use of 
fancy braids have already set 
the ingenuity of dressmakers 
to work to substitute other 
trimming which will be as ef- 
fective, more durable, and less 
expensive. Unexpected com- 
binations are being presented 
in the models just showing. 
Cloth gowns are taking on vel- 
vet bands, vests, and whole 
or this order is re- 
Silk and cloth are com- 
bined in the same way, and 
plaids vague and plaids sharp- 
ly defined, together with 
checks, are plentifully shown 
in street and house garments, 
especially in knockabout suits 
and dresses. 


gathering 


boleros ; 
versed. 


Numbers of two-piece suits 
are shown in which the skirt 
and bolero or short jacket are 
of different, without being of 
contrasting, materials. One 
point of novelty in this “ mar- 
riage of stuffs” is that the two 
materials shown in combina- 
tion match perfectly in color, 
except, of course, where check 
or plaid forms one of the ma- 
terials. In such case the pre- 
dominating color in the check 
or plaid must be that of the 
plain material with which it is 
combined. A_ second peculi- 
arity is in the scarcely dis- 


‘ 





tinguishable texture of the 
eloth and the silk so com- 
bined. The new fine cloths are 


so lustrous and soft that they 
have the dull glint of soft-fin- 


chy 


Desicn From MatTuitpe Ste 
velvet with vest of darker*velvet embroidered in gold 






































GOWNS AND WRAPS 





ished silk, while the new silks to com- 
bine with them are in soft, heavy 
weights, and are dull finished. Both 
materials are given a kid finish. 





Calling gown of blue 
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Desicn rxom Maruitpe Sée, Calling gown of pale 
blue cloth with bias bands, pin tucks, and soutache braid. 


As indicating examples of what will 
be permissible in the way of simple com- 
binations, velvet jumpers, boleros, and 
varieties of the trimmed pony or short 
jackets will be worn with skirts of plaid 
or check or cloth of the same shade. 





Some little touch is given by which 
to define the actual connection be- 
tween skirt and upper portion of 
this plaid and plain costume, such 
as a piping or stitched plaid band 
at cuff, a whole Directoire cuff, or 
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TaiLor move for a plaid cheviot or tweed; green 
cloth collar, buttons and edge of pocket and sleeves. 
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STREET GOWNS AND WRAPS 


lighter one is used there, it is arranged in a way to 
give it an appearance of weight. The plis religi- 
euse, or nun’s tuck, is one of the most popular meth- 
ods of increasing the weight of soft, thin materials. 


Tue back view of the gown 
shows the favorite shape for belt 
and back of skirt. 


an applied stitched 
band flatly defining 
the neck. 

The uniting of two 
materials of the same 
color is differently 
managed. The com- 
binations are usually 
cloth and silk, the 
weight of the materials 
being about 
equal; but, 
again, materials 
so unequal in 
weight and tex- 
ture as velvet 
and silk muslin 
are seen. Sleeves 
in such gowns 
are notable for 
the almost equal 
use of the two 
materials. Usu- 
ally the heavier 
material falls 
from the shoul- 


5 CHARMING MODEL for a house gown that may be copied in any soft silk or light- 
der. Or, if the weight wool goods; the original was in soft Japanese silk. 
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They literally lie in 
ground, and many are 
from six to 
about the 
foot. Their lines are 
designed from picture- 
forms, largely of the 
Gainsborough period, 
with here and there a 
feature borrowed from 
the romantic period of 
early French fashions. 
Moreover, these “ pic- 
ture-skirts,” distinctly 
different from those 
practical women must 
wear, show revivals of 
old methods of trim- 
mings, very diversified 
in character. 

Practically 
these are, 


seven 
yards wide 


none of 
as is usually 
the case, an evolution 
of last season’s styles. 
The lower edge of the 
new skirt is no longer 
a mere swirl of heavily 
hemmed fulness, but 
a building up of a 


defined scheme of trimming, of vary- 
of elaborateness. 
were foreshadowed in the 


ing degrees 
of them 
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HE new skirts designed solely 
5 for wear at social gatherings are 
all ultra-long and ultra - full. 
puffs upon the 





Younc orru’s stouss of braided cloth; 
the vest and belt are in one piece. 


Some 


wes 


later - designed 
the year. 


reception dresses of 


At the opera, and at after- 
noon affairs, white mousseline skirts, 
falling in puffs upon the ground, and 


trimmed with a five- 
inch fold of velvet, 
usually of some dark, 
strikingly contrasting 
color, have been seen. 
Other . conspicuous 
long gowns have 
shown a lower skirt 
finish of a dozen 
nun’s tucks. Some of 
the chiffon-velvet 
skirts of this same ex- 
treme length have been 
treated with numbers 
of bias folds, graded 
from a five-inch fold 
at the foot to one of 
two inches wide at 
the top of the group. 
These folds are put 
on in a quaint old- 
new-fashioned way. 
They are lightly lined, 
finished at the lower 
edge, and are attached 
only at the top, usual- 
ly with a piping of 
the same material. 


They require a delicate handling, as 
the art in putting them on compels 
easy freedom at the lower edge with- 














WoMEN’s AND GIRLS’ NEW LINEN COLLAR AND CUFF DESIGNS; butterfly and tied bows. 
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NEW SKIRTS: AND “JUMPERS” 


out the least appearance of flare. The to be exact, the fresh models are 
most feasible of the new skirts for nearly all a. little longer than that 
general adoption is the tunic or pep- term actually describes. They just 
lum form, the upper or tunic touch the ground ll 
skirt of which falls two inches round, but no more, 
or so below the knee. While and may easily be lift- 
eminently adapted to soft silk ed upon a necessary oc- 
and cloth combinations, it is casion. 
also highly favored in what we Of these skirts, a 
term strict tailor gowns. The great variety of the 
overskirt is usually fitted plain- newer styles are shown 
ly into the belt, with slight ful- herewith. Of the eight 
ness in place of the fitted hip models, six are suitable 
darts, the fulness of the back for making up in the 
being confined in inverted or spring cloths, and two, 
single box pleats. The skirt of for the lighter fabrics, 
the tunic is unlined, and is will take vertical tuck- 
usually finished with a ings and gathers without 
hem of medium width. undue or = disfiguring 
The under skirt, on the bulkiness at the 
contrary, is frequently waist. 
elaborately appliquéd The feature all 
with cloth figures, or walking skirts have 
with braid ornaments. in common is a 
Occasionally, too, it re- neat, flat fitting 
verts to the group of over the hips. The 
nun’s tucks seen in individuality lies 
lighter fabrics. in the distribution 
But there are the of the pleats or 
utility skirts—the skirts their grouping and 
of the great majority; the personal fancy 
the skirts which must shown in the trim- 













be worn on the morning ming used. Heavy 
walk, the shopping tour, ‘ ; box pleats appar- 

, the ; Ade New MovgeL fos a young girl’s covert ly ied 
and on the innumerable jacket from a smart English tailor. ently are carriec 
other occasions which up to the hips, 


make up the practical and simpler but the best tailors are cutting out 
life. These are made in what is_ the triple under portion of the pleats 
still termed a walking length, though, so as to leave a flexible and un- 


“terme 


FANCY TURN-OVEK COLLARS of embroidered linen and lawn, with butterfly bows. 
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beauty. 


other! 


padded hip-line. 
Double and 
single box 
pleats are rap- 
idly returning 
to popularity 
as a means of 
disposing of 
the desirable 
fulness of the back of the cloth 
skirt. The corselet and even 
the princess skirt will be worn 
for many months to come by 
the well dressed, and many 
skirts which in reality end at 
the normal waist-line are given 
the appearance of the corselet 
form by means of a deep 
stitched belt of the same material. Where 
short coats and boleros are worn these 
stitched princess belts establish a shape- 
ly connection between the upper and lower 
portions of the suits. 

A word as to boleros. Of course they 
are not new, but they are still, one might 
almost say, gaining in popular favor. At 
any rate, some of the early spring models 
show bolero forms so embellished and 
beautified with complicated sleeve forms, 
with a new touch here and another there, 


that they are stamped, if not with an air of 
absolute novelty, at least 


with grace and 


Apropos of sleeve forms, an observ- 
ant visitor at a Paris couturiere’s counted 
three hundred varieties of fashionable sleeves, 
not one of which was said to be like any 


The almost universal adoption of the low, 
flat-necked and collarless jackets and coats 
is responsible for the return of the turn- 
over collar, which fits neatly about the throat 


and is sufficiently thick to 
protect it. And yet, it is 
less the return of an old 
favorite than a real discov- 
ery in dainty neckwear; for 
the new collars are not stiffly 
starched, mannish things but 
dainty, feminine, soft, em- 
broidered ones. Nearly all 
are hand-work- 
ed. The most 
novel have cor- 
ners or bor- 
ders embroid- 
ered in white 
or pale pastel- 
toned wash 


Some of THE. NRW MODELS for utility skirts 
for indoor and outdoor wear. 
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silks, after the manner of the embroidery 
which distinguishes the new lingerie waists. 
Marie Antoinette designs are chiefly seen in 
the pale-colored stitches. These dainty trifles 
are worn with made bows or “ flies,” some- 
times of silk, but as often of the same ma- 
terial as the collar. Or a butterfly of em- 
broidery or lace, stiffened lightly with a silk- 
covered fine wire, forms the front finish. 
Only an occasional soft tie is 
seen, and this is usually of 
tartan design in dark tones. 
The little “fly” is sometimes 
detachable, but the smartest 
women fasten it with a few 
stitches to the collar, removing 
it again only when ready for 
the laundry. By the by, the 
outer and visi- 
ble flap of the 
collar is not 
allowed to 
show the least 
stiffness sug- 
gestive of 
starch, though 
the inner band 
is either made 


































stiff with it or 
is stiffened by. 
the introduction 
of little collar 
stays. The new 
collars are suf- 


ficiently practi- 
cal to be worn 





upon all utilitarian occasions, 
yet dainty enough to be com- 
bined, as they are, with dark 
blouse or dress waists. Speaking 
of dress waists brings me to that 
important little factor in the 
modern woman’s dressing, the 
jumper. 

A clever woman recently de- 
clared that the real problem of appearing 
well dressed on a small income had at last 
been solved to her complete satisfaction! 
“At least for one year!” And this is her 
explanation of the modus operandi by which 
she has attained that blissful result: 

“ Early in the autumn I planned the build- 
ing up of my winter wardrobe as follows: 
one thoroughly smart tailor-made ‘gown, one 
pretty light silk gown, as many lingerie 
waists as I can get, and some—anyway, sev- 
THE SPRING styLas for walking skirts of eral jumpers ! That done, I got them! And 
cheviot, fine cloth, and voile. I have learned that armed—no, provided (for 
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1.—A stitched band jumper. 2.—Of black and 
white check. 3.—Jumper of white cloth with 
ribbon velvet 4.—Black velvet with embroid- 
ery and fringe ; shaped neck-band. 


some of mine are sleeveless) with a suf- 
ficient number of these, a woman may 
travel anywhere, and be pleasingly, ac- 
ceptably dressed for any occasion short of 
an inaugural ball or a queen’s drawing- 
room! It is all in the transforming 
jumper! It’s a miracle-worker and changes 
one gown into two the moment it is put 
on! You know what is said of the man 
who can make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before? Well, the 
little jumper, in my opinion, at least, is 
equally a benefactor to the feminine 
world!” 

What is it made of? Of all sorts of 
things: of cloth like the street or indoor 
dress with which it is to be worn; of lace, 
or ‘silk or velvet, and sometimes all three 
are combined effectively. Now and then it 
appears in its original form of an abbrevi- 
ated baby waist, with short but regularly 
made sleeves (see second design shown on 
the following page); sometimes with no 
sleeves at all, and again with slashed sleeve 
draperies, such as may be seen in the 
fourth design appearing on this page, and 
in the third in the group of jumpers shown 
on the, next. In fact, all the fancy upper- 
sleeve forms are being drafted into service 
for the newer jumpers. 

‘The first of the accompanying designs 
shows a skeleton jumper of stitched bands, 
They are of the same material as the skirt 
with which it is to be worn. A thin inter- 
lining of unstiffened muslin is used in each 
band to supply a desirable body for the 
stitching. The second design, of black 
and white checked material, must also be 
worn with a skirt of the same material; 
but this exactness in matching is not al- 
ways necessary in order to establish a 
relationship between the skirt and upper 
part of the costume. As in the new com- 
binations in dress goods, some of the 
latest fancies in waists and- jumpers show 
a solid-tone waist, trimmed with a similar 
check to that seen in the skirt. The pres- 
ent design may be varied in this way: 
the jumper may be black, and the stitched 
neckband and straps, together with the 
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strap which will be seen in the centre of 
the front, may be of check, or merely out- 
lined with a piping of check. 

There are really two distinct classes of 
jumpers, those to be worn with two-piece 
street suits over lingerie or shirt-waists, 
and which practically convert such street 
suits into dresses; and the fancy jumper 
which may be worn with a silk or cloth 
skirt with perfect propriety at simple din- 
ners and to concerts and the theatre. 
Those included in the first class must be 
made of material like that of the skirt; 
or of different material which perfectly 
matches the skirt in color, or of the prin- 
cipal color in the skirt if the latter be of 
check or plaid. MHair-line stripes do not 
combine fashionably with plain materials, 
but are usually best treated with braids. 
In the second class, distinct contrasts are 
permitted both in material and color. One 
of the newest of these jumpers will be seen 
at the foot of page 262. Of black chiffon 
velvet, it is cut with a U-shaped neck, 
which is outlined with a band of pale buff 
cloth, embroidered with gold thread and 
bronze-green silk. The inch-wide fringe 
which completes the neckband and the 
sleeves is of black, twisted silk. The lin- 
ing of the sleeves is of dull bronze-green 
silk. The original garment was worn over 
te) an embroidered net waist in combination 
ft with a skirt of light fawn cloth. A black 


wide-brimmed hat, with drooping white and 


oa black plumes, and buff mousquetaire gloves 
completed this strikingly stylish costume. 
* 





These “dress jumpers” may be de- 
veloped in innumerable ways. The waist- 
coat form of gray cloth, outlined with 
Louis XV. embroidery in delicate colors, 


i and the design for chiffon velvet seen on 
_ 
¥ 





this page are admirable models for half- 
formal wear. The first-named may be 


combined with any lace, taffeta, or cloth 
skirt or with black velfet. The design 
showing slashed sleeve and lower waist is 


suitable for rose or blue, or gray-green 

chiffon or chiffon velvet. and may be ap- 1.—Sleeveless waistcoat jumper of gray cloth. 
. = : ; . | ° 2.—Box - pleated jumper of checked silk. 3. 

propriately worn with any skirt APPropri- Chiffon velvet with slit sleeves and lower form 


ate for semi-formal occasions. 4-—Stitched cloth solid form jumper 
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HARPER'S 


BY FLORA 


Paris, Fanuary, 1907. 
T was a small American boy living 
in Paris who, after drawing a 
picture of a church, paused a mo- 
ment to regard his work and then, fall- 
ing to again, cheerfully remarked, 
“ And now I will draw the funeral.” 





Fic 1 —A SCHOOL GIRL’S BLACK CLOTH DRESS made 
by dyeing a colored frock 
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Fic. 2.—A soy’s BLACK OVERCOAT for deep mourn. 
ing—a gray mixture dyed. 


As a matter of fact, the Paris 
church does look rather incomplete 
without a funeral. Death is singu- 
larly in evidence in the gayest city 
on earth, and one of the greatest 
charms of life here proceeds from this 
very fact. 


There is no death! What seems so 
is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian 


Whose portal we call Death. 
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FRENCH LESSONS 





Mourning is invariably donned 
by all the members of a family, 
near and remote of kin, where 
death makes its appearance. 
3ut because of the custom the 
French have of living on inti- 
mate terms with their dead—of 
visiting their graves constantly, 


praying for them that their 
souls may rest in peace, and 
praying to them that their 
spirits may invoke happiness 


upon the living, the mourning 
garb of the French has nothing 
grim and awful about it; on 
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Fic. 3 —A MOURNING HOUSE GOWN; very Parisian, but some- 
what elaborate for the average American. 
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Fic. 4.—A PRETTY, SIMPLE MOURNING 
HOUSE GOwN of voile or cashmere. 


the contrary, it is almost in- 
variably fashionable and pret- 
ty, and, in a subdued way, is 
very frequently surprisingly 
gay even. 

The custom of wearing 
mourning seems to be less 
and less in vogue in the 
United. States, partly, no 
doubt, because of the fact 
that our modern minds rise 
superior to the old-fashioned 
sentiments about death. Still, 
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departed from her skies, she begins to tone 
her wardrobe in harmony with the long 
twilight that is middle age, shading its 
hues insensibly, making them softer and 
darker as the night of old age comes on. 
Gray and mauve are, therefore, the colors 
she favors, and from which she forms a 
thousand combinations. The Frenchwoman 
of small means and of a“ certain” age does 
not, like the American, look upon mourning 
as a needless expense; indeed, it is not that 
for her, because she understands how color in 
dress harmonizes with life, and she knows 
that the clothes which she buys out of senti- 
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Fic. 5.—A BECOMING adaptation of the 
classic toque for deep mourning 


there are a great many who 
would dearly love to honor their 
dead in their garments if the 
matter of expense did not make 
this so difficult of accomplish- 
ment. For the satisfaction of 
these gentle survivors of the 
dead, the economy of mourning 
as understood and applied by 
the French is specially devised. 
An important point is this. 
The colors proper to mourning 
are the most economical that a 
woman past her first youth can 
choose for herself. The French- 
woman’s soul of beauty shud- 
ders at anything that is trench- 
ant in the colors of her dress, 


Tue Frencn toucn shows in the harmony with the 
and almost as soon as dawn has _shead and face; the hat “ coiffes” well. 
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ment for the dead may be, with slight 
alterations, made suitable to nearly all 
aims and to all moods. 

Accepting the colors proper to 
mourning as proper also to the woman 
past her first youth at once makes a 
mourning outfit accessible where 
otherwise it would not be. One’s 
whole wardrobe has not to be changed, 
either, in donning mourning or in 
putting it off, for one has a certain 
amount of black on hand, and after- 
wards has use for whatever remains 
when the mourning period is at an 
end. Then in the acquisition of 
black, the French have recourse to a 
means that is everywhere available 
and always economical. They have 


Fic. 6 No. 2.—A Toucn oF coqueTry is shown in 
the way the veil is caught at the shoulders. 





ar OS. 


Fig. 6 No. 1.—A DARING NOVELTY in French 
mourning millinery; black and white crépe. 


their colored things dyed. It almost 
seems in Paris as if the eye cannot 
turn in any direction without falling 
on the conspicuous sign: “ Deuil en 
24 heures” (“Mourning in twenty- 
four hours ”). Dresses, coats, hats, are 
subjected to this treatment and very 
successfully. This is especially de- 
sirable for children’s clothes, which, 
being laid aside for a year or even six 
months, are outgrown. The simple 
styles favored for boys and girls in 
France facilitate the solution of all 
their problems of dress, and putting 
the children in mourning is a com- 
paratively easy and inexpensive task. 
The typical French boy and girl en 
deuil are here pictured. The boy’s 
overcoat (Fig. 2) may have been a 
gray mixture transformed by dyeing 
“in twenty-four hours”; his whole 
attire at the expiration of the mourn- 
ing period becomes serviceable for 
every-day use by substituting a colored 
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necktie, fancy waistcoat, and colored dress which may have been transform- 
gloves. The mourning costume for the ed in the beginning by dyeing a col- 
young girl (Fig. 1) is a black cloth ored frock; it is readily made to lose 


FiG. 7.—A MOURNING COsTUME suitable to practically any 
age and circumstance of life 


its mourning character by wear- 
ing a light blouse, a gay cravat, 
and girdle with the skirt, and 
substituting another collar and 
bow for those of dull black silk 
on the coat. 

French etiquette prescribes 
that a woman shall not go out at 
all while she is in deep mourn- 
ing, but she begins to receive at 
once, and so invariably pos- 
sesses a number of pretty, simple, 
black house gowns which are of 
a style very appropriate to the 
home-loving American woman. 
Fig. 3 represents such a gown. 
This may be fashioned of black 
cashmere, voile, or henrietta 
cloth; the bands may be of crépe, 
dull silk, or of the dress ma- 
terial; and according to which is 
the most becoming, the yoke and 
undersleeves may be of black or 
white mousseline. The other 
house gown shown (Fig. 3) is 
trés Parisienne. It is a rue de 
la Paix model, and if a bit 
elaborate for the average Amer- 
ican woman, it. nevertheless 
nicely indicates the manner in 
which the Frenchwoman suc- 
ceeds in making her mourning 


_ cheerful—almost gay. 


The mourning street costume 
pictured in drawing Fig. 7 is 
suitable to practically any age, 
and -is, furthermore, adaptable 
to any circumstance of life. 
Made of black cloth, it is ab- 
solutely plain, except for the 
stitched bands on the jacket 
and skirt. The style is “ very 
French” in that it is so mod- 
erate _as to permit being worn 
without change a number of 
seasons. The hat accompanying 
this costume indicates the wide 
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range of French mourning mil- 
linery. The Frenchwoman does 
not by any means confine her- 
self to the few conventional shapes. 
adopted by us for mourning. 
Even for deep mourning she will 
choose a shape which is first of all 
becoming and which will “ coiffe” 
well, and the clever modiste knows 
how to arrange the veil so that this 
badge of grief still comports with a 
tout ensemble that is altogether chic 
and coquet.- The classic mourning 
toque may be given a touch of co- 
quetry, as is shown in the lower 
hat in drawing No. 6, by the ar- 
rangement of the long heavy veil, 
which is thrown back and brought 
around over the shoulder, where it 
is fastened with a dull jet brooch. 
A most becoming adaptation of the 
classic crépe toque is shown in 
drawing Fig. 5; the drapery grace- 
fully covers the crown in soft folds 
and deseends in the back to form 
the veil. The essentially French 
touch of this hat is in the beautiful 
lines’ it forms in perfect harmony 
with the head and face. 

In what a daring, and at the same 
time discreet, manner the French- 
woman will attain novelty in her 
mourning millinery is shown in the 
upper hat in Fig. 6, offered by a 
house famous for its mourning spe- 
cialties. 

Discretion is a word which fig- 
ures frequently in the French ar- 
rangement of mourning dress. “ It 
is very becoming to you, madame, 
and it is very discreet,” the dress- 
maker and the milliner will say 
unnumbered times. A model of 
everything that is becoming and 
discreet is the street costume shown ee 22s 
in Fig. 8. This is a severely sim- ales in Ga per sano oc ae + oy 
ple tailor suit with a three-quarter 
coat. The material is gray smooth- cloth would do. The particular cachet 
finished cloth with black hair-lines— of this costume is derived from the 
any very dark gray smooth-finished use of small black buttons and binding. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


new and untried color schemes on all 

sides, but the difficulty lies in the 
fact that most of us cannot see them. Why 
so few of us are born with that thrice- 
blessed gift of the gods, “the color sense,” 
the gift which opens the eyes to the beauties 
which nature spreads so lavishly before us, is 
a question which must remain forever un- 
answered. Fortunately, or rather unfortu- 
nately, for the majority, they pass through 
life utterly unconscious of what they are 
missing. The yearly pageant of nature’s 
glorious harmonies and the great master- 
pieces of human art are alike unappreciated 
by them, and all unconsciously they lose half 
of. the joy of living. 

Those who have their eyes wide open to 
the beauties about them and to the possi- 
bilities entailed in them for making their 
homes more beautiful and yet cannot trans- 
late their impressions into draperies, papers, 
rugs, ete., will find the world of color, myste- 
rious though it is, much simplified if they 
devote themselves to a keen observation not 
only of nature, but of the methods others 
have shown in translating their impressions. 

Let them study the pictures by the great 
artists. Notice what colors they have used 
in contrast, which of the colors has been 
used for a background in large quanti- 
ties, and which in small quantities to give 
character and vitality to a color scheme. 
Notice the character of the colors, whether 
they are crude and conspicuous, or soft, rich, 
and melting. 

If it is impossible to study great paintings, 
make a study of the charms of an old Orient- 
al rug Why is it so beautiful? What 
color contrasts have these masters of weaving 
employed? Which colors are used in large 
quantities and which in small, ete.? Bits 
of old Chinese embroidery will reveal a 
marvellous mastery of color. Pieces of pot- 
tery and glass are often a complete revela- 


Bm nature and art surround us with 


. 


tion in color harmony and contrast if studied 
with an intelligent eye. In all these master- 
pieces of art, whether in painting, weaving, 
embroidery, or pottery, one can study how 
the beauties of color may be brought into 
practical applications. The artists were for 
the most part led by genius to express the 
beauties inspired in them. It was unneces- 
sary for them to analyze either methods or 
results, but if we would see through their 
eyes and learn their secrets for our own use, 
we must study their ways of working and 
discover as well as we can a few principles 
underlying their success. Color harmony is 
not. yet a science, but it is on the border- 
land of becoming a science. We can dis- 
cover a few general rules in color quality 
and color arrangement for our own use by 
this observation. 

In comparing a room to a picture we have 
our foreground, our middle distance, and our 
sky. The floor and the furniture furnish 
the foreground, and must therefore contain 
the richest color and the strongest features 
in the room as in a picture; the walls repre- 
sent the middle distances, and should be 
neutral and yet strong, as, for instance, the 
treetops in the middle distance of a picture. 
The prevailing neutral tone of an entire 
picture is usually focusséd here, and we should 
do the same with that in our room. The 
ceiling and sky are the same, and should 
be both light and inconspicuous. 

In one of Van Ostade’s landscapes we 
have light tones of tan in the sky, warmer 
tans and browns in the middle distance, and 
copper red and dark brown in the figures in 
the foreground, combined with a touch of 
old-blue. This gives us the color harmony 
for a room with a light tan ceiling, deep 
warm tan walls, brown draperies, mahogany 
furniture, a copper rug or an Oriental in 
copper, brown, and a touch of blue, and an 
old-blue pillow or bit of embroidery, to give 
the entire effect a fillip 
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In a well-known picture by J. M. W. 
Turner we find a gray-white sky and build- 
ings, the tone for. our ceiling and wood- 
work; green-blue water, the color for our 
walls; and rich browns and burnt siennas in 
a ship in the foreground, which furnishes us 
with colors for our furniture and furnish- 
ings — mahogany furniture upholstered in 
sienna, sienna curtains, a blue-brown and 
sienna rug, and touches. of a warm brilliant 
green-blue in pillows and furnishings. 

A cattle picture by Auguste Bonheur 
gives us a scheme made up entirely of 
browns, warm glinting yellows, and tans. 

Schreier has a battle scene, from which 
we get a scheme of gray and blue in masses, 
with a touch of brilliant scarlet, a gray ceiling, 
blue walls and rug, and brilliant red‘ cush- 
ions and draperies. 

A well-known picture by 
Julien Dupré introduces us 
to an entirely different color 
harmony: fawns and browns 
in large masses, say, for our 
ceiling and walls, dark green 
in the foreground for our rugs 
and curtains, and a touch of 
rich purple for our contrast- 
ing tone in the furnishings. 

From a study of these pic- 
tures we can deduce many 
color principles; but mainly 
that of color massing, value, 
and quality. First we can see 
that all the colors are massed, 
and that the neutral colors, 
like the browns, grays, tans, 
ete., the colors which we must 
in turn use on our walls, 
floors, ete., are massed in 
large quantities, while the 
brilliant colors are concen- 
trated in small quantities. 
The most brilliant color is 
focussed in the middle of a 
picture, just as our most bril- 
liant color must be focussed 
in the middle, or near it, of 
our room. If it is scattered 
throughout the room, the ef- 
fect is spotty and the value 
of the focus gone. A bril- 
liant piece of Oriental em- 
broidery will often give this 
touch of rich color to a room. 
The smaller the bit of color, 
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the more brilliant it may be. If two con- 
trasting colors are used in equal quantities 
in a room,. both must be more neutral, but 
if there are large masses of neutral tints 
and only a little of the positive tint, that 
may be very brilliant. 

The softness and richness of color are no- 
where better illustrated than in the fine old 
Oriental rugs of Persia and India. The old 
weavers understood the art of dyeing and 
were masters of the secrets of distribution. 
Their colors are never crude, and their 
methods are well worth studying. Their 
background color is their main color. It 
may be a soft old-red, an indigo blue, or a 
tan. With this main color they use two 
or three contrasting colors in the design, 
but the main color tones all the other colors, 
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BLUE AND WHITE COLOR SCHEME. 
(Suggested by Old China) 




















SCHEME IN FAWN AND DREGS OF WINE 
(Suggested by a Rare Old Rug) 

and is mixed in with them with their shades 
and tints. It produces the general harmony 
by its influence,‘ and the colors blend and 
melt into each other, so that a perfect balance 
is maintained. We can do this with our wall 
tone. . 

A beautiful old sixteenth-century Persian 
prayer-rug gives us a color scheme in blue, 
tan, and the sienna reds. We can copy the 
main tones, the soft indigo blues, on our 
walls, the reds and tans in our furniture, 
and use the combination for our floors if 
we are fortunate enough to find these rich 
soft colors in the Oriental rugs of to-day. 

The rug illustrated in this article has a 
dark claret-red background in the central 
field, with a dull blue-green for the trees and 
a soft brown ochre for the background of 
the border, with red and green in the fig- 
ures. The effect is wonderfully rich and 
soft. The color for the walls of the room is 
taken from the background of the border. 
They are covered with a soft brown ochre 
grass-cloth; the woodwork is a warm dark 
brown; the curtains claret-red raw silk; the 
rug dark red, green, and brown; the furni- 
ture mahogany; and the upholstery deep red. 
The green is brought out in the cushions. 
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From a Chinese rug an en 
tirely different color scheme 
may be obtained, one com- 
posed of old-yellows and old- 
blues. This is full of at- 
tractive possibilities. We can 
use the old-yellows of the 
background for the walls, 
with brown -woodwork and 
furniture, golden- brown or 
brown and blue draperies, 
blue coverings for the chairs, 
and blue rugs. 

A study of old tapestries 
and of Chinese and Persian 
embroideries brings out the 
same principles, showing us 
the qualities of colors to be 
used, as well as their dis- 
tribution in order to obtain 
harmony. It is impossible to 
describe adequately the qual- 
ities of the colors. They must 
be seen and felt. They are 
soft but not faded; one of the 
colors in the harmony, usual- 
SHADES. ly the one used in the smaller 

quantity, is rich and pure, 
and the entire effect is perfectly balanced. 
Many of the oldest tapestries have color 
schemes composed of neutral tones, grays 
and browns, in masses for the background, 
and rich greenish blue in the foreground, 
with possibly a touch of warm burnt sienna 
or yellow ochre for the pure tint. The yel- 
low and sienna give the touch of warmth 
needed. 

The Gobelin tapestries suggest schemes of 
old-blue, old-rose, and wood brown, or o'd- 
blue, old-rose, and green—suitable schemes 
for drawing-rooms. 

In the Chinese embroideries we have 
luscious yellows, siennas, and browns, used 
together or in combination with a rich blue. 
The one illustrated in this article has a 
background of pink sienna, and is embroid- 
ered in dull peacock blues and blue-greens. 
The effect is very rich. It is used to give 
a touch of brilliancy to a room with blue 
walls, a green rug, and blue and green fur- 
nishings. An embroidery in rich browns, 
yellows, and a touch of sienna is the in- 
spiration for a room with brown walls, ma- 
hogany furniture covered with sienna, and 
sienna curtains. 

The most beautiful schemes may be adopt- 
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ed from old Egyptian mummy-cloths and 
textiles. There are exquisite shades of 
browns and tans in the linens themselves, 
and embroidered on them are deep rich 
greens and blues, or dark blue and pome- 
granate red, or in some cases dark brown 
and copper red; green-blue, yellow ochre, and 


copper is another favorite combination. 
There are innumerable possibilities for 
rooms in these dark rich harmonies: say, 


tan and brown walls, with green rugs and 
curtains and green and blue furnishings; 
copper walls, brown woodwork, and dull 
green hangings and rugs; or old-blue walls 
and blue and pomegranate-red furnishings. 

Some color schemes for more delicate 
rooms, for formal drawing-rooms or for bed- 
rooms, may be found in the old glass vases 
of Greece, Phoenicia, or Assyria. A fas- 
cinating gray and green vase suggests fa 
dainty, cool-looking bedroom in a summer 
house—gray walls, green furniture and rugs, 
and green muslin curtains, ete. A soft touch 
of opalescent pink in the 
vase suggests the needed 
touch of warmth for the 
room, which may be brought 
out in the dressing-table fur- 
nishings. There are beauti- 
ful blended harmonies of 
soft greens and_ browns 
among the vases, and one 
gem in soft fawn, brown, 
and mauve would make an 
exquisite combination for a 
room — fawn walls, brown 
furnishings, mauve hang- 
ings, ete. Old-gold and a 
dull green-blue in another 
suggestive combination. 

A study of these master- 
pieces in painting, embroid- 
ery, glass, etc., in large num- 
bers, necessitates one’s pres- 
ence near the museums 
where these treasures are 
kept, but one is usually with- 
in reach of one or more pieces 
of art-work that will furnish 
suggestions if the eyes are 
opened to them. Those who 
are far away from these col- 
lections, however, are usual- 
ly even more fortunate, be- 
cause they are in the heart 
of Nature’s own art-gallery. 
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It is to them that she shows her first spring 
canvas, with its soft light greens and grays 
and its coppery tracing against the blue of 
the spring sky. In this a delicate gray-green 
and copper scheme and a fascinating blue 
and green harmony are suggested. We must 
learn to open our eyes, and, after opening 
them, to close them half-way and get the 
effect of Nature’s color contrasts and her 
method of massing. She, too, uses her strong 
and brilliant colors in small quantities and 
her neutral tones in large masses. If we 
would get the quality of her colors, we must 
study them in masses from a distance, not 
in detail by lifting a flower or a leaf out of 
its environment, losing in this way the soft- 
ening effect of atmosphere and of contrast 
or harmony. In closing the eyes one realizes 
that the dark brown of the sturdy, graceful 
branches of a tree are as important a part 
of its color scheme as its foliage, that Na- 
ture’s colors are never crude, and that she 
never places brilliant primary colors side by 
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COLOR NOTE STRUCK BY OLD CHINESE EMBROIDERY. 


(Yellows and Greens) 
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side without introducing a neutral gray or 
green to soften the effect. Atmosphere also 
softens all her effects, and in using her colors 
in our homes we must remember this and 
select colors with this softening quality 
present in them. Oriental rugs show this 
quality to a large extent, and upon it much 
of their mellow beauty depends. With them 
it is due partly to age. 

We can get innumerable color schemes 
from Nature during the entire year by 
studying her in this way with half-closed 
eyes and a due appreciation of massing and 
color schemes; but it is in the autumn that 
we almost catch our breath in our effort to 
keep up with the pageant; sweeps of yellows, 
russets, and golden browns, with glimpses 
of the dark brown trunks to give strength 
to the scheme; russet yellows placed in di- 
rect contrast with the dark rich green of pine 
and hemlock; the rich coppers of the oak 
with its sturdy dark brown branches, the soft 
shimmery silver green of the locust against 
a background of copper and brown; the bril- 
liant red of the sugar-maple giving a flaunt- 
ing touch of color to a mass of dark green 
evergreen. These color combinations can 
be made into the most fascinating of color 
schemes; libraries glowing .with the rich 
browns, coppers, and greens of the oak; 
living- rooms with the browns and yellows 
of the chestnuts; drawing- rooms with the 
contrasted yellows and greehs of the maples 
and hemlocks; and bedrooms with the dainty 
green of the locust and the purples and 
lavenders of which one sometimes catches a 
delightful glimpse in a distant play of colors. 

Fortunately for us, it is now possible not 
only to study and make up delightful new 


color schemes in this way, but to carry them 
out. A few years ago we would have sighed 
in vain for materials with which to fulfil our 
dreams. Now they are to be had, and at 
reasonable prices also; hangings, papers, 
stains for woodwork, and dyes for stuffs. 
The capable and artistic decorator is seldom 
at a loss. With his color scheme definitely 
settled in his mind, he not only searches 
through an unlimited number of shops for 
materials that will fulfil his ideal, but, un- 
daunted by failure, buys a light neutral tint 
in a desirable material and dyes it or furni- 
ture in its natural state and stains it. The 
tapestry dyes are very simple to use, and 
there are many satisfactory stains in artistic - 
colors which may be applied with very little 
trouble. Woodwork, walls, hangings, floors, 
all must join in the general color harmony. 
To the modern eye, with its appreciation of 
the value of color, no detail is unimportant. 
Even the lamp-shade is the source of much 
mental torment, and the bric-a-brac must be 
considered with the greatest care in its color 
relation. 

Color, in fact, has at last come to be recog- 
nized as the principal element in the success 
or failure of a room or entire house. A 
failure in color means the failure of every- 
thing, whether it is due to the use of too 
many colors, to’ the want of harmony be- 
tween the colors, or to a want of harmony 
between the lighting and use of a room and 
the colors selected. Everything must be con- 
sidered and a plan carefully laid out. Then 
it becomes a pleasure to carry out both the 
old and new color schemes. There may be 
difficulties, but each difficulty overcome is 
an added triumph and joy. 





A BLUE AND GREEN EFFECT. 
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l.—THE SOCIAL LIFE OF CHILDREN 


S mothers and householders we all plan 
A for something that we are going to do 
when we have either the time or the 
money for it. The bank of the future al- 
ways seems richer in at least one of these 
articles than any storehouse that we can 
draw on. There are all the big obstacles to 
be strenuously surmounted before we can 
branch off on to any little path of our choos- 
ing—the winter sewing and the spring sew- 
ing, the effort of getting members of the 
family off on vacations, the effort of getting 
the household in working order in the fall, 
the getting ready for Christmas. All these 
recognized obstacles in the way of free will 
are reinforced by the numberless unexpected 
ones, for which we ought to have allowed, 
of course, but didn’t, no former experience 
ever preparing any one for them—necessary 
house - repairing, inefficient service or no 
service, and illnesses large and little. The 
latter come when there doesn’t seem to be 
any time for them at all. One goes on, un- 
believably, month after month, it may be 
year after year, waiting for the chance to do 
some very small thing; to go and see the 
friend who lives a mile out of our usual 
radius, to rearrange the cupboard drawers, 
or even to look for a piece of sheet music in 
the pile on the music-stand. I knew a 
woman once who at the time she spoke to 
me had been three years in putting up her 
parlor curtains; they required some litfle 
adjustment as to length and width, for which 
she could never seem to compass the time— 
I don’t know that she ever compassed it, for 
I moved from her vicinity. We go on quite 
comfortably, on the whole, year after year, 
learning many things, little and big, waiting 
for a clear, unhurried space in which to at- 
tend to ‘them intelligently, but there are 
some things which we cannot leave without 
very disastrous results. We have to con- 
sider and attend to the welfare of our chil- 
dren not when it is a convenient season, but 
now, through all the inconveniences. What 


to us is a temporary state, waiting for the 
morrow, is molding them permanently. 
There is no making up to a child in future 
years for what is left undone for him now. 

Among all the articles that are written 
about children—their health, their schooling, 
their clothing, the development of their 
minds, their moral training—there is one 
point that it seems to me is very little 
touched upon, and that is their social life. 
Very little seems to be written at all about 
the home in connection with social life, be- 
yond the directions for menus, and the serv- 
ing of meals, or directions for the prevail- 
ing mode of entertainment, new games, or 
new settings for'them. Yet in all the art 
of living—which is so deeply interesting be- 
cause it offers always larger achievement to 
those who have the patience to study it— 
there is no subject that requires more atten- 
tion than that of providing social life in the 
home for children. 

It is not too much to say that it is the key- 
note of their future existence as men and 
women, something never to be lost sight of 
among the most serious duties of life. In 
itself it is one of the most serious duties. 
One can never be indifferent to the com- 
panions of one’s children—in that all sorts 
of dangers lie. They must be known, almost 
as thoroughly as one knows one’s own chil- 
dren. There is nothing that gives such con- 
trol, there is nothing that has such influence 
in establishing real sympathy between parent 
and child, as a real and intelligent interest 
in the social life of the latter, and in the 
quality of the amusement provided for it. 
It is in the hours of recreation that the 
character is most plainly shown and most 
easily formed. And no amusement that a 
mother isn’t in some way part of has any 
real life in it—that’s the strangest thing 
about it. It isn’t necessary, or even advis- 
able, that she should take part in every play, 
or always be with her children—but she must 
be felt by them to be back of the pleasure. 
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Perhaps very few grown people realize the 
feeling that children, even -very small ones, 
have toward the mother who is really and 
truly their visible providence. It isn’t so 
much a conscious love, or even a conscious 
dependence, but when she is in the house 
the foundations of life seem firm, something 
solid that one can build on for any pleasure 
or comfort; when she is away there is a 
haunting sense of vagueness—all “ the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course.” One 
doesn’t know exactly where one is. All the 
amusement or company provided, for her ab- 
sence —amusement or company that is 
efficacious because she did provide it—has 
some deeply missing quality restored to it 
when she comes back to them again, even 
though she may be quite humanly tired and 
cross and oblivious of much. She fortu- 
nately doesn’t need to be an angel, or to 
embody all the principles inculcated for the 
proper care of children—she can be just 
mother. Children havea divine faculty for 
perceiving where love is, no matter how we 
hide it. 

No amusements nor companionships that 
are unmothered have any real significance— 
they must have that touch that makes them 
bring out something finer in the child. It is 
noisy and destructive—it doesn’t build up 
anything. The best of nurses—and I have 
known and blessed some very good ones— 
cannot furnish this alchemic power. Chil- 
dren have such an instinct for being 
mothered that if they cannot get that feel- 
ing of intimate protection at home, that feel- 
ing of being made the best of, they will 
frequent, if possible, the house where they do 
get it, where a “ piece” may be had when one 
is hungry, and some one has time to make 
paper epaulettes for the soldier suit, and 
where breaking something is condoned if 
one hasn’t been disobedient. The house that 
in the long run they elect to play in, the 
house where the “ yard” is always full, may 
or may not be replete with toys and games, 
it may be the home of a large family of 
children, or it may be the home of an “ only ” 
child, but you may be sure, without being 
told, that there is a mother in the background 
whose interest is always felt—a mother whose 
divining support or wholesome restraint 
can be always counted upon. All that little 
social world takes its life from her; without 
her it would dissolve into nothingness. 

It is often strenuous work to take care of 


half a dozen children besides your own, but 
I don’t know of anything that pays better 
in the long run. You control your chil- 
dren’s environment and association; you 
keep out what is unfit for them, those who, 
after trial, won’t assimilate. Some day, it may 
be, your little boy goes to see a new play- 
mate—and never goes again. You question 
him afterwards: “Was Edward’s mother at 
home? Did she speak to you?” Yes, she 
was at home, he answers, somewhat reluc- 
tantly. She didn’t speak to him, she only 
told Edward not to make any noise. Some- 
thing in your boy’s expression unconsciously 
reflects the expression of Edward’s mother. 
That is all, probably, that you will ever get 
out of him, but he will never go there again. 
Edward comes very often to your house, so 
honestly outspoken and care free that you 
may never realize the glib caution of that 
restricted life at home. 

Even a large family doesn’t obviate that 
need of other friends, if it were not already 
a fact that a large family is apt to be more 
gregariously inclined than any other. There 
is a certain clannishness and narrowness en- 
gendered when the members of a family play 
together exclusively—each knows just what 
is to be expected of the other, they will all 
like or all dislike certain things. Then, 
also, a child must play either up or down, ac- 
cording to the age of the brother or sister 
companion; the play is never quite on a level. 
Where one is unaccustomed to strange chil- 
dren the least difference in a little stranger 
offends. And social life doesn’t consist in 
merely playing together. The minute the 
outsider comes in—no matter how familiar 
an outsider—something else comes in too, 
the necessity for little unselfishnesses, little 
politenesses. “Company” should always 
have concession. 

-In two households of a certain neighbor- 
hood, the children of which played inter- 
changeably at each others homes, it was re- 
garded as a point of honor that the company 
should have first choice of any toy or game. 
If this were forgotten, the visitor claimed 
the right—“ I’m company, to-day ”—and the 
claim was at once allowed. Then, tempers 
must be kept; if children didn’t play amiably 
together, then somebody in authority issued 
that dread fiat that they had played long 
enough. Teasing must never be indulged in, 
because anything that made any one else cry 
was never to be considered funny. It is as- 
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tonishing how easily most children will con- 
form to the rules and regulations of a house 
where they are allowed for—or would be if 
it were not for the fact that they really pre- 
fer the freedom that has control behind it. 
They learn little courtesies with pleasure. I 
have seen all the accustomed children look 
with superior disapproval and wonderment 
at the little stranger who did not join in the 
chorus of “Thank you,” which followed 
when the mother had come to the end of the 
story she had been reading aloud. It was a 
small social usage expected of them. So 
much is said of the cares of motherhood that 
it seems in order to state that this usage, 
taught by this especial mother, always 
pleased her as much as if unexpected—the 
warmth of their voices was so polite. 

And in itself this. fact was typical of most 
of her cares, which transmuted themselves 
indirectly into pleasures. The life of a 
mother suffers from being educatively spoken 
of as if it were something to be undertaken 
separately, apart, necessarily, from all her 
other life, instead of being one with it. It 
is the way she feels about her children—the 
way she feels with them—that counts, that 
makes their background. And it’s a satisfac- 
tion to know that no amount of other cares 
need really interfere with this. Even if one 
is so claimed by business, or the care of 
invalids, or a ceaseless drive, so that there 
are but hurried moments for the children, 
those moments can have the very heart of 
life in them—and for one’s self, as well as 
them. No matter how busy you are, you 
can smile across your work at the little boy 
or girl who comes home from school. All 
the day clouds or lightens with just such 
little things. 

And it’s a satisfaction to know that the 
social life of a child doesn’t depend on money. 
I knew a little girl of twelve who was asked 
to a “ chocolate,” the junior form of an after- 
noon tea. It was a very “swell” function, 
with a beautiful table, all flowers and pink 
and white cakes and bonbons, and Ethel went 
thither in her best feathered hat and new 
gloves, all delighted anticipation. .She knew 
a number of the girls invited, the small 
hostess, Eleanor, being her particular friend. 
She came home, however, very shortly, look- 
ing big-eyed and puzzled. 

“TDidn’t you have a nice time, Ethel?” her 
mother questioned. 

“Why, there wasn’t anything,” said Ethel. 


“ Wasn't anything! What do you mean? 
Didn’t you have chocolate and cakes?” 

“T had one cake with my chocolate, but I 
didn’t like to take any more, because nobody 
else did. But there wasn’t anything to do. 
Eleanor’s big sister spoke to everybody, but 
we didn’t like to talk. When I went away, 
though, I whispered to Eleanor and asked 
her to come around to-morrow and play.” 

To come around and play! there was the 
key-note. Such a very little satisfies children 
that it is a wonder that we don’t realize it 
oftener. I had a friend in extremely moder- 
ate circumstances who gave birthday parties 
for her children—two a year! while a 
neighbor was waiting for four years to get 
ready to engineer an elaborate entertainment 
that would take in all the children of all 
the people with whom she had a calling ac- 
quaintance, an entertainment that required 
the services of a caterer and a conjurer, 
with all the adjuncts of a Jack Horner pie 
and prizes. At one of the former parties— 
a little one—the refreshments consisted of 
animal crackers on little plates, and milk in 
little cups and saucers, a birthday cake with 
six lighted candles on it in the centre of the 
table, and a dish of bright-colored mottoes 
at either end. The mottoes the children had 
themselves made with the fringed papers to 
be bought in packages at five cents the 
package. The filling, if you’ll believe me, 
was made of ten sticks of candy, each one 
broken into ten pieces. This, you will per- 
ceive,- made one hundred mottoes. Besides 
this, each child wore a colored cap of tissue- 
paper, which added immensely to the gayety. 
It was a beautiful “ party ”—a fitting climax 
to those delightful rounds of “Oats, pease, 
beans ” and .“ Mulberry-bush,” and the thrill- 
ing suspense of “Clap in and clap out ”— 
and yet, when you came to think of it, it was 
nothing at all. Yet the richer children, as 
well as the poorer ones, enjoyed it alike. 

With children it’s not the big pleasure that 
we can give them next week or next month 
that counts, but the little pleasure that they. 
want to-day. And even a very tiny pleasure 
may have a life-giving quality —a quality 
of unselfishness, or hospitality, or generosity, 
something that is shared, or something that 
makes one good because one is happier. All 
our work over our children and for them, 
all the advantages that we can give them, 
mean nothing if we do not regard their lives 
in their relation to the lives of others. 
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PART IV 


should be required of the milk- 

dealer in the way of care and clean- 
liness, I want to add one more caution >as 
far as he is concerned. Milk should always 
be carried to consumers packed in ice or 
cold water and delivered to them at a low 
temperature. Here the responsibility of the 
dealer ceases and that of the purchaser com- 
mences. The milk should not be allowed to 
stand on door-steps, in areaways, or in hot 
kitchens. If it does so, all the care and 
pains of the dairyman will be undone. 
Every mother should be overparticular about 
these essential points—i e., cleanliness and 
keeping the milk cool. 


Hevea in my last article told what 


Now that we know what is desirable in 


milk, the next subject to be considered is 
the diluent; water is an excellent one, and 
has the advantage of costing nothing and of 
always being at hand. It may contain some 
impurities, however, so it is always well to 
thoroughly boil it before using; it should 
then be set aside to cool, covered with a 
clean piece of cheese-cloth or a towel, to keep 
out dust and insects. Having had excellent 
opportunities for the study of infant feeding 
and the effects of diluents, my experience 
has been that milk when diluted with a thin 
gruel is under most circumstances far more 
easily digested by the infant than when 
water alone is used. Gruels also supply a 
small extra amount of proteid which, while 
it is not as nourishing as that of milk, is 
more easily digested. 

Occasionally it happens in the. first few 
weeks of life that the infant has some dif- 
ficulty in digesting the amount of starch that 
these gruels contain; in this case the gruels 
may be dextrinized, thus overcoming this 
difficulty. The best gruels to be used as 
diluents are made of either barley, wheat, 
oat, or legume (bean) flour; under ordinary 
circumstances the first-named is the best all- 
round flour for making gruel as a diluent for 


milk in infant feeding. The food formulas 


that will be given are for infants from one 
week up to one year of age, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances, with cleanliness and 
care, they should suit the digestion of almost 
any healthy infant; at the same time it must 
be remembered that no set of formulas or 
rules can be applied alike to all infants; 
much must be left to the mother’s common 
sense and judgment. 

Whenever the food is increased or made 
stronger, do not become alarmed if the baby 
vomits one or more of its feedings or if the 
food causes a change in the character of 
its movements. Some little upsetting is not 
at all unlikely to occur under these circum- 
stances, but give the stomach twenty-four 


‘hours to become accustomed to the change, 


then if matters do not right themselves, go 
back to the former formula and make the 
change more gradual. Then, again, do not 
look to the food as being the cause of every 
upsetting or ailment that occurs in the child. 
It is a great mistake to lay every disturbance 
to the food: a new tooth, some unusual ex- 
citement in the way of visitors, a slight cold 
—any of these might easily disturb the diges- 
tion for a short time. 


FORMULA I. (FOR FIRST WEEK.) 
Ingredients. — Seven per cent. top milk, 
sugar, barley gruel or water. To obtain 
the seven per cent. top milk remove with a 
spoon or ounce dipper the top fifteen ounces 
from a quart bottle of milk (that which is 
not used may be returned to the bottle.) 


Milk (taken from the top 15 


oe ERE RT Pee Tee 3 ounces. 
Sugar of milk........: Pe cigars 2 tablespoonfuls 
or 
SE See FF 1 teaspoonful. 
Barley gruel or boiled water...17 ounces. 
TD ki wei vce. sc¥en Spend a small pinch. 


Mix these ingredients and divide into ten 
equal parts; put these in ten separate bottles, 
seal with clean cotton batting, and set in a 
cold place. To place the bottles in iced water 
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DIET FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


is the best means of preventing the food 
from souring. Feed the infant the contents 
of one bottle once in two hours, from 6 A.M. 
until 6 p.m., then one feeding at 9 p.m., 12 
p.M., and 3 a.M., each. Warm the milk by 
placing the bottle in hot water for a few 
moments; do not remove the cotton stopper 
until the food is to be given to the child, 
then replace it with a black rubber nipple. 
Let. a little of the food drop on the wrist 
to test the heat before giving to the child; 
never allow any one to test it by putting the 
nipple in the mouth. 


FORMULA II. (FOR THE SECOND WEEK.) 


Ingredients, same as in preceding formula. 


Milk (taken from the top 15 
GUNS) nn 06.0 hae CE IE Cco 4 ounces. 
Sugar of nS Rafe PARE 3 2 tablespoonfuls 
or 
Cee: NE | £ Et. Se ee 1 teaspoonful. 
sarley gruel or - boiled water...17 ounces. 
RTE si cake oso see a small pinch. 


Divide 


feeding-hours the same. 


Prepare as in preceding formula. 
into ten bottles; 
FORMULA Ill. (FOR THIRD WEEK.) 
Ingredients, same as preceding formulas. 
Milk (taken from the top 15 
Gee «sc ehé Coe eosssieeseves 
Sugar of milk 


6 ounces. 
2 tablespoonfuls 


0 
Cane a se a eS aie 1 teaspoonful. 
Barley gruel or boiled water.. .18 ounces. 
PEEP ee a small pinch. 
Prepare as in preceding formulas. Divide 
into nine bottles; feed every two and a half 
hours, commencing at 6 a.m, to 9 P.Mm., then 
i bottle at 12 p.m. and 3 A.M. 


FORMULA IV. (FOR FOURTH WEEK.) 


Ingredients, same as preceding formulas. 
Milk (taken from the top 15 

ounces ) 
Sugar of milk. 

or 

te ee ee 1 teaspoonful. 

tarley gruel or - boiled water...18 ounces. 
ree ror oe a small pinch. 
Prepare as in preceding formulas. Divide 
into nine bottles, feed same hours as Formu- 
la ITT. 


7 ounces. 
2 tablespoonfuls 


od 


FORMULA V. (FIRST TO SECOND MONTH.) 


Ingredients, same as preceding formulas. 
Milk (taken from the tof 15 
GUNES) cs 0 ewes dhe chen 
Sugar of milk... 
or 
Cane sugar ve pekdaate 1 teaspoonful. 
Barley gruel or boiled water...18 to 20 ounces. 
Salt .. ... & small pinch. 


8 to 10 ounces. 
SU 0 BSE cathy 2 tablespoonfuls 
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Prepare as in preceding formulas. Divide 
into eight bottles. Feed every three hours from 
6 A.M. to 9 p.M., then a bottle at 12 p.m. and 
one at 3 «aM. 


FORMULA VI. (SECOND TO THIRD MONTH.) 
Ingredients, same as preceding formulas. 


Milk (taken from the top 15 


ME Pacis sa oe che 660.00 oh 10 to 14 ounces. 
ME Ss kid b 904s 7008 2 tablespoonfuls 
or 


AS EAs Foes: 1 teaspoonful. 
Barley gruel or boiled water...20 to 22 ounces. 


Prepare same as preceding formulas. First 
divide into seven bottles, feed every three 
hours from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., then one feed- 
ing about 2 a.m. Later divide into six bot- 
tles, feed every three hours from 7 a.M. to 
10 p.m..; no feeding after this until morn- 
ing. 


FORMULA VII. (FOURTH TO SIXTH MONTH.) 


Milk (taken from the top 18 
GS avin vo ckeceupseue* 4 14 to 18 ounces. 
WM Me = 2 5 shake hats 2 tablespoonfuls 


or 

PE EP ae ea 
Barley gruel or boiled water...22 to 18 ounces. 
Salt a small pinch. 
Prepare same as preceding formulas. Divide 
into six bottles; feed every three hours from 
7 aM. to 10 P.M. 


1 teaspoonful. 


FORMULA VIII. (SIXTH TO TENTH MONTH.) 

Ingredients. — Whole milk and barley 
gruel. Whole milk may now be used as a 
basis, but should be well stirred before using, 
so that the cream will be evenly distributed 
throughout the milk. 


See - fF 

NE GOMES «5 nip b deae 0% 2 tablespoonfuls 
or 

Ce NE Tos onc ccnsearees 1 teaspoonful. 

A ea ae 16-12 ‘or 8 ounces. 

OOS rs a small pinch. 


Prepare as in preceding formulas. Divide 
into six bottles; feed as in Formula VII. 
Beef juice or orange juice may be added to 
the list, one teaspoonful twice a day, gradu- 
ally increasing the quantity. 


FORMULA IX. (TENTH TO THIRTEENTH MONTH.) 


SE é s.inn valved ene’ “...+.....380 Ounces. 
| Re A ae oe 6 ounces. 
Se MED sina veorxedhs ccceues 1 teaspoonful. 
_. NEE eee ee eee. small pinch. 
WE hag sss dchvastioe isc vadeed 1 quart a day. 


At the tenth month a small quantity of 
well-cooked cereal (commence with a _ tea- 
spoonful) may be added to the diet. Meal- 
hours should be arranged as follows: 
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7 a.M., Milk and barley gruel or plain 
05.6 catkbnee oualcat heal swale 8 ounces, 
11 a.M., Milk and barley gruel or plain milk, 
with a teaspoonful of cereal, well cooked, 
served with a little sugar and cream.6 ounces. 
This amount may be rapidly increased until 
a tablespoonful is given (that is, after it is 
cooked ). 


3 p.M., Milk and barley or plain milk..8 ounces. 


7 P.M., ..8 ounces. 
10 P.M., ..6 ounces. 
(THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH MONTHS.) 


Now increase the cereal gradually to two 
tablespoonfuls, also slightly increase the 
quantity of milk given at each feeding dur- 
ing the day, and decrease the number of 
ounces given at the 10 p.m. feeding, so that 
by the time the child reaches the twelfth 
month this night feeding can be entirely 
omitted. The baby should now be fed every 
four hours during the day: 
ee RR. See re 8 to 10 ounces. 
11 a.m., Milk, 6 to 8 ounces, twice a week, with 

one-half of a fresh egg (raw) beaten up in it; 

on other days a cereal, which should be varied 
two or three times. 

Po! ' ee eee 8 to 10 ounces. 
White toast, zwieback, or crackers of the high- 
est grade only; a small amount of either. 

o Wer GCG S56 boca) cheeceucecn 8 to 10 ounces. 


- 


If the egg is.found to perfectly agree with 
the child, in a short time a whole egg may 
be mixed with sixteen or twenty ounces of 
milk and the quantity divided, giving the 
child a feeding containing egg at the 11 a.m. 
feeding, the remainder at the 4 p.m., thus 
giving the child the whole egg during the 
day. Orange and beef juice may also be 
given at discretion as in the eleventh month. 

Do not at any time force or urge milk or 
solid food upon the child; if he should refuse 
part or the whole of a feeding, let that meal 
go, and do not give any food until the next 
feeding-hour comes. 

For the first twenty-four hours after birth 
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very little food is necessary: feed the infant 
about once in five hours. If it is possible, 
the baby. should be nursed by the mother, 
as the nourishment it receives from her con- 
tains certain ingredients which are necessary ~ 
to cleanse the stomach and intestinal tract 
of the newly born, as well as to stimulate 
the digestive juices to activity. If for some 
good reason it is not advisable or possible 
for the mother to nurse her child, then give 
as a substitute a little boiled water slightly 
sweetened or thin gruel dextrinized. After 
the first twenty-four or thirty-six hours milk 
ean be given in a very dilute form. Cow’s 
milk can be diluted, plain, or in the form of 
top milk. The diluent should be either thin 
gruel or boiled water. 

Top milk is the milk which has been re- 
moved from the top of a quart of milk after 
it has stood in a cool place at least eight 
hours, or, better still, overnight. The re- 
ceptacle for the milk should be a clean glass 
quart bottle with a wide mouth, or a preserve- 
jar will answer. The top milk can be re- 
moved with a spoon, but a small ounce 
dipper made for this purpose is much more 
convenient to use. As the milk nearest the 
top in the bottle is richer than that farther 
down, it is necessary to take out a certain 
portion to obtain a required per cent. of fat. 
For instance, the first three or four ounces 
removed would probably be from sixteen 
to twenty per cent. rich in cream (butter 
fat), while that nearest the middle of the 
bottle would not contain more than two or 
three per cent. By removing the upper fif- 
teen ounces from a quart bottle of milk 
which has stood overnight one would obtain, 
approximately, milk containing seven per 
cent. cream (butter fat), or nearly twice as 
rich as plain milk before the cream has risen. 
Milk containing seven per cent. cream (but- 
ter fat) will be used for the formulas for 
early infant feeding. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain from month to month the most helpful, practical sugges- 


tions received. 


All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 


words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 
Among the topics suggested for discussion are the following: Should Chil- 


dren Have Daily Duties? 
Playmates ? 
Duty to His Sister. 
Girls be Restricted in Athletics? 
tical Methods of Economy. 


The Children’s School Luncheons. 
Household Economies I Have Found Practicable. 
The Most Nourishing Dietary for the Family. 


Should Children be Carefully Restricted as to Their 
The Mother’s Relation to Her Children’s Teachers. 
A Sister’s Duty to Her Brother. 


A Boy’s 
To What Extent Should 


Prac- 


How to Abolish Slang among 


Children—and any others which may occur to our correspondents. 


All contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should 


be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full with the writer's address. 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Har- 


printing the article. 


The signature will not be used in 


per’s Bazar, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 
Contributions found unavailable cannot be returned. 





HOW TO KEEP SERVANTS 

HAVE been keeping house for thirty 
| years, in many places and in many lands, 

in places differing as widely as London 
from a Western village, and under condi- 
tions varying from six maids and a butler to 
what “help” could be procured where “ help 
there was none”! In all these years I never 
have had a servant leave me of her own ac- 
cord, except to be married. I have dismissed 
a few,.but all pleaded to be kept or taken 
back. Some of my friends who know all this 
try to account for it by saying that I spoil 
my servants. That is not so; a spoiled servant 
will leave her mistress, without cause, more 
quickly than one who has not been over- 
indulged.. The real reason for my success 
in keeping those around me contented is that 
I never forget that they have their own lives 
to live. That is the real secret. When you 
thoroughly realize that and live up to it 
everything becomes plain. You then see that 
they are entitled to as much freedom as they 
can have in another person’s house. That 
they should have as comfortable and as 
pretty rooms as you can give them. That 
they should be allowed to invite their friends 
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occasionally, and (if it is a possible thing) 
should be allowed one vacation a year. That 
they should be made to feel that the share 
they take in making our homes attractive is 
appreciated. It is a never-failing matter of 
surprise to me that so many excellent women 
take the service given by their maids as if it 
were their Heaven-given right to be waited on 
by beings of an inferior class! No wonder 
such mistresses have troubles. Even if a 
maid is ignorant and apparently stupid when 
she comes to you, try to think how you would 
feel if you were put into unaccustomed work 
in a strange country! Perhaps you would 
not do any better! “Bear and forbear” is 
one of the best of domestic rules. 
H. M. R. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DOMESTIC SIMPLICITY 

Tr is really sad to me to see how the young 
housekeepers of the present day are piling on 
their burdens. In this mistaken task they 
are aided and abetted by many of the writers 
on household subjects. Justice to the Bazar 
makes me add that it is not nearly as bad in 
that respect as other publications, but even 
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in its pages may be found suggestions 
for elaboration that make the old housekeeper 
groan as she realizes all that they entail. 
Pastor Wagner came to us and preached the 
“simple life.” It was all very well and very 
pretty, but he dealt in generalities. What we 
need is a body of intelligent women who will 
practise the “simple life.” We start life in 
these days with too great an accumulation 
of things to be looked out for. My heart 
aches for the modern bride when I see the 
array of silver to be kept bright and the cut 
glass to be looked after, and often only one 
maid to do it all. No wonder the one maid 
won’t stay or the poor little mistress gets 
nervous prostration trying to supplement her 
work. Then we all entertain too elaborately, 
which is bad for our health and our purse. 
All this complicating of life makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep maids. We ex- 
pect altogether too much of them. Now, lest 
I, like Pastor Wagner, should be accused of 
being indefinite, let me suggest my remedy. 
If enough intelligent women will get together 
and agree that they will observe certain rules 
all tending to simplify life, and that they 
will resolutely set their faces against over- 
elaboration and display, the beginning will be 
made. From this centre branches will be 
established all over the country. Such is my 
idea; it may be Utopian, it may be ahead of 
the time, but come it will some day if the 
American home is to be preserved. 
E. S. M. 
Syracuse, New York. 


SHOULD CHILDREN HAVE MONEY? 

Our children have their own spending- 
money. We make it a fixed quantity, paid 
over at a fixed time, so that the child may 
know on what he has to depend for his ex- 
penditures. 

We teach them also to keep an account of 
what they spend. By the time each child is 
ten years old he has committed to him a 
- small sum that is his very own, though it 
may not be more than a nickel or a dime a 
week. This he spends as he pleases, subject 
to certain necessary restrictions and with the 
understanding that the mother or father is to 
act as auditor of his accounts at the end of 
the week. From this sum he must lay aside 
money for birthday and Christmas gifts. As 
he grows older the allowance is increased, and 
as soon as the child is old enough he is ex- 
pected to make certain purchases for his 
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toilet from this private purse. One child re- 
ceived his first lesson in personal economics 
when his allowance was enlarged to include 
the purchase and repair of his shoes. With 
the force of a great shock it came to him 
that when he postponed attention to a small 
break in a shoe the result was a larger bill 
for repairs and a consequent curtailing of 
the sum he could spend for pleasure. Little 
by little, the sum given is increased until 
the lad or girl purchases his or her own 
entire outfit. 

In some families this cannot be arranged, 
but in any event the allowance for spending- 
money and smal] personal @xpenses may and 
should be given. We find that it pays. 

, i ms 

Curcaco, ILLINots. 


TO BE A SUCCESSFUL MOTHER-IN-LAW 

Wuen my first son married, my sister, who 
knew that I liked to be at the head of 
affairs, said to me: “ You will be a terrible 
mother-in-law if you don’t look out!” This 
remark made a strong impression on my 
mind, and-I have “looked out” so well as to 
live in entire harmony with two daughters- 
in-law for several years. We do not live in 
the same house, however, except when they 
come to visit me. This is doubtless one 
reason for our pleasant relations. According 
to my experience of life, which has covered 
many years, there is much truth in the old 
saying, “ No house is large enough for two 
families.” 

In dealing with my married sons and their 
wives, I have tried to remember that the 
young people must shape their own lives. I 
give them advice and the benefit of my ex- 
perience from time to time, but I do not in- 
sist on their adopting my way. Then I never 
forget that his wife ought to be nearer and 
dearer to a man than his mother. The Scrip- 
ture saying on this point is perfectly true. 
The jealousy that sometimes exists between 
a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law seems 
to me very sad and very unnecessary, where 
both women accept the situation in the right 
spirit. The older should certainly set the 
example by receiving the younger into her 
family with a cheerful cordiality which 
should soon ripen into affection. When my 
sons married, I said to myself and to other 
people, “TI have two new daughters,” not, “I 
have lost two sons.” These young women 


and I have a common interest in the happi- 
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ness and success of their husbands. This is 
a strong bond between us. As they have 
mothers of their own living, I do not ask 
them to call me by that name, but they have 
adopted the Latin equivalent “ Mater,” and 
I try to maintain motherly relations with 
them. It seems to me that maternal love 
ought to be strong, broad, and unselfish 
enough to welcome sons and daughters-in- 
law to its embrace. H. H. 
New York. 


HOW I KEPT MY NURSEMAID 

I was so fortunate as to secure for my chil- 
dren an. excellent and devoted woman who 
was like a second mother to them. She made 
some temporary absences, but did not finally 
leave my employ until my youngest child 
was old enough not to need a special nurse. 
She remained with me so long, partly out of 
devotion to her charges, partly because she 
knew we appreciated her faithfulness and 
allowed her to have her own way on many 
points. I always find it best, when I have an 
intelligent servant, to let her have some voice 
in planning and arranging her work. A\l- 
though I have kept house for many years, I 
find I ean still learn a good deal from my 
servants. It is, of course, understood between 
us that they are to conform to my views in 
the general arrangement of the work. But 
if a maid can show me a better way to make 
a pudding or clean silver than mine, I am 
willing to adopt it. L. A. M. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHILDREN AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

Our attention is constantly called to the 
difficulty of keeping young men and women 
in a church. 

There are several solutions of the problem. 
If the double services seem too much here 
is one offered by a Sunday-school teacher of 
fifty years’ experience: “If children cannot 
go to both services, let them stay at home 
from Sunday-school; it is more important to 
have them grow up in the church, with the 
habit of attending regularly, than to have 
them with the other children.” This is a 
radical idea, but one which will bear reflec- 
tion. If children go to church they are quite 
sure, of their own accord, to go to Sunday- 
school; but the reverse is not true. 

A second solution is the entertainment of 
the small children in the pew. It is weary 
work to have to sit quiet and listen, but a 
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nap is most refreshing, and a pad and pencil, 
or a hymn-book to turn over, is a welcome 
diversion ; this is a suggestion for the parents 
who leave their children at home because 
they are so restless as to disturb every one. 

Still a third plan is to have the minister 
take especial notice of the children. Some 
have a little service before the long one, for 
children only; this, however, is hard on the 
parents, as just at church time the boys and 
girls come home. 

But a minister can select hymis which the 
children can sing, and read the Bible and 
pray so they can understand; most of all, he 
can tell them over and over that he knows 
when they are present and misses them when 
they are absent. If only church-going is 
made a cheerful, delightful thing to growing 
children they naturally grow up to take their 
share in the church and love it and work for 
it. And in these days of indifference this 
means a great deal. A. E. W. 

Brooktyn, New York. 


HOW I KEEP MY SERVANTS 

I nave kept the same cook eight years and 
the same maid six years. Each has a small 
dainty bedroom, and together they use a 
small room to entertain their friends. My 
old sewing-machine is there and is often 
used evenings, my magazines go there when 
I have finished with them. If I have been 
away from home, I know they have done 
their duty in my absence and bring each 
one a handkerchief or a souvenir post-card, 
and praise them for getting along so well. 

If they are ill they are cared for, and I 
am not above washing dishes or preparing 
lunch in case of emergency. Each Christ- 
mas I remember them with a gift—gloves, 
a hat-pin, a box of handkerchiefs, or the 
like. B. R. T. 


Ann Arsor, MICHIGAN. 


A MITTEN GUARD 

Ir the mothers of children who persist in 
mislaying their mittens (and the most of 
them do) would adopt my method, they 
would hereafter be care-free in that one 
direction. 

T first measure off a piece of dress braid, 
long enough to pass from one wrist to the 
other, by the following route: up one arm, 
around the back of the neck, and down the 
other arm. Then I tack the centre of this 
piece to the neck of the child’s cloak upon 
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the inside, and drop the ends of the braid 

down the sleeves, and there it is tacked to 

the inside wrists of the little mittens in two 

places. This secures it without too much 

strain upon the wrist. C. L. 
Torrineton, CONNECTICUT. 


THE MOTHER AND THE TEACHER 

An instance of the possibilities of mutual 
helpfulness between mother and teacher oc- 
curred a few weeks ago in my own family. 

The new teacher of my boy of eight years, 
a child somewhat below the average in his 
school-work, told me that his arithmetic was 
a total failure. 

I was surprised, because the child’s work 
in that branch had been a bit more promising 
than his hopeless spelling and writing, and 
at home he had done fairly well. I found, 
on giving him some simple examples of his 
grade, that he did them correctly. 

“Why did you do so poorly in school?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” said my boy, “you see the teacher 
said ‘plus’ and ‘minus’ and ‘ multiply,’ 
and we had never heard those big words.” 

“Don’t you know what they mean?” 

“No. Miss Allen always said ‘add’ and 
‘take away’ and ‘ times.’” 

No dogmas of later life ever impress them- 
selves with the absolute finality that the first 
lessons of “teacher” imprint upon the child- 
ish mind. 

To say “multiply” and “minus” when 
“times” and “take away” were the natural 
order of the universe upset it all, and chaos 
resulted. The deficiency of her class in 
arithmetic had puzzled the young teacher. 
I sent her a note explaining the cause of my 
boy’s apparent deficiency, and she was most 
grateful for the enlightenment. This is 
merely a little instance of how interdepend- 
ent teacher and mother are, and this mutual 
helpfulness needs constant fostering. It aids 
in the best development of our children’s 
school-work, and that is the end that mothers 
and teachers alike are seeking. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to 
mention one of the problems that present- 
day high-school methods have developed, 
and that is the greatly increased amount of 
home study made imperative. An amount of 
time in excess of what common sense and 
prudence would deem ample is essential for 
home work if good standing in class is to 
be maintained. I have heard mothers over 


and over again decry the system which taxes 
especially their girls. 

lf this problem were met fairly and square- 
ly, and if educators and mothers could meet 
upon a platform of mutual sympathy and 
helpfulness, surely some system might be 
evolved which would remedy a crying evil. 
This is not one of the practical problems 
which has been solved by the writer. But 
it is an important one, and is merely in- 
dicated in the hope that a gradual growth of 
sentiment may at some future time bring 
about an improved and more sane curric- 
ulum. ©. L. B. 

Rockrorp, IL.riNors. 


MANAGING WHEN THE SERVANT LEAVES 

Experience has taught me that the sys- 
tematic assistance of the children is absolute- 
ly indispensable in coping successfully with 
the added burden consequent in a large 
household upon the temporary absence of a 
servant. 

The usual household routine is changed. 
First, there is a somewhat earlier rising hour 
for every member of the family. The break- 
fast-table is set the night before, and if pos- 
sible the sitting-room is straightened before 
retiring. 

Upon one of the older children devolves 
the dressing of the young child not able 
to dress itself and the sweeping of front 
porch or steps. Each child must air its own 
bed, and all can unite in clearing the break- 
fast-table, even washing and drying dishes, 
if time permits, before school. 

Naturally, cooking, bed-making, and sweep- 
ing must be done by the mother, but chil- 
dren can be taught to set the table properly, 
and also wait upon the table in an orderly 
manner. The number of things that the 
young members of the family can do to help 
at such times when their help is so much 
needed is many times greater than one would 
think possible. The ability to see quickly 
what is needed, the habit of thoughtful care 
of the mother, are most valuable lessons for 
children to learn. I feel they learn such 
lessons best when the servant leaves, and they 
are called on to perform in a cheerful, willing 
spirit and in a systematic manner their 
share of work. In smaller households the 
absence of a servant does not entail so much 
hardship, but in large families it is a serious 
matter. C. B. 

Cuicaco, ILurors. 
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T is becoming the custom in many parts 


of the country to use the season of Lent 
as an excuse for a complete change in 


diet; meat is altogether banished for a time, 
and fish and other good and substantial 
things take its place, to our great advantage, 
the doctors tell us. And with so many dishes 
to choose from why should we find difficulty 
in making this change for a month or so? 

It is especially easy to find luncheon dishes 
which do not call for meat in their prepara- 
tion, for oysters and fish more than take its 
place for this meal. One excellent little 
piece de résistance is 

Macaroni and 
oysters. — Break up 
half a package of 
macaroni into short 
lengths and let it sim- 


mer in salted water 
until very tender; 
then hold the dish 


under the cold-water 
faucet and gently lift 
and turn the pipes 
until their outer coat- 
ing of paste dissolves 
and the water is per- 
fectly clear. Lay the 
macaroni in a buttered baking-dish and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and dot with 
bits of butter. Put on a layer of oysters and 
seasoning and a second layer of macaroni. 
If the dish is shallow this may be enough to 
fill it, but if not, add other layers, ending 
with macaroni on top with the butter, and 
brown in the oven. 

Creamed oysters in their shells—Make a 
cup of white sauce, with a heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, two of flour, and a cup of 
rich milk; when smooth add half a pint of 
small oysters and stir until their edges curl. 
Wash well, and wipe dry large oyster shells 
and butter them; put in the creamed oysters, 
cover with fine crumbs and dot with butter; 
brown in the oven. The fish-dealer will 
give you shells as large as you wish for 
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this dish, and the oysters may be bought 
in bulk. 

Oysters and celery.—Cut up and stew two 
cups of celery until it is transparent and the 
water is all absorbed; season with salt and 
pepper. Simmer a pint of oysters in their 
own juice until the edges curl; season these 
also and add to the celery. Thicken half a 
cup of rich milk and pour over all, and serve 
on rounds of buttered toast. 

Creamed finnan haddie.—Soften the -fish 
by pouring boiling water over it, and pick 
it up. Make a large cup of rich white sauce, 
and after squeezing 
out all the water from 
the fish put it in and 
let it come to the 
boiling-point; serve on 
buttered toast or as 
it is. 

Canned _ salmon 
makes a most useful 
foundation for many 
luncheon dishes. It 
may be scalloped ex- 
actly as are oysters, 
with cracker crumbs, 
seasoning and milk, 
and baked in the oven; 


WITH RAISINS. 


or it may be creamed and served on toast. A 
more delicious dish still is this: 

Salmon croquettes.—Drain a can of 
salmon and pick it over well; make half a 


cup of rich white sauce and heat the two to- 
gether, stirring and beating until the fish is 
smooth; season with salt and pepper and 
spread in a mass two inches thick on a 
platter and set aside for two hours. Then 
cut into pieces and mould in small pyramids; 
dip each in sifted bread crumbs, then in 
slightly beaten egg yolk, then in crumbs 
again, and fry, two at a time, in deep fat in 
a wire basket. Drain on brown paper in 
the oven and serve with a can of pease which 
have been heated and seasoned. 

Tomato and shrimps.—Cook half a can of. 
tomato until it is thick, adding a slice of 
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onion chopped fine; put this through a sieve, 
and thicken with a level tablespoonful of 
flour rubbed smooth with two of butter. 
Wash and wipe dry a can of shrimps, being 
careful to see that no part of the black string 
remains in any one of them, and heat in the 
tomato sauce; season all with salt and 
cayenne, and serve with boiled rice piled 
around the edge of the dish. 

French codfish—Cream half a package of 
prepared codfish and put it into small but- 
tered dishes, filling each half full. Beat the 


white of an egg stiff and gradually add a cup. 
of mashed potato, beating all till it is light. 
Drop spoonfuls of this on the fish and keep 
it in a hot oven until it puffs and browns. 





SALMON CROQUETTES WITH GREEN PEASE. 


Eggs may be served ic a hundred ways for 
luncheon; omelettes are always nice, plain or 
prepared with creamed oysters, deviled ham, 
or thick tomato sauce. Hard-boiled eggs may 
be used in a number of good dishes also. 

Creamed hard-boiled eggs.—Boil and slice 
six eggs. Make some squares of nice. toast 
and cut off all the crust; make a large cup of 
white sauce, using cream instead of milk, and 
spread each slice of toast with some of this, 
well seasoned with salt. Lay slices of egg 
evenly on the toast, lapping the edges, and 
spread these lightly also with the sauce, and 
serve very hot. 

Another way of creaming hard-boiled eggs 
is to cut them up into bits and put them in a 
baking-dish with the white sauce, adding fine 
crumbs and butter over the top, and brown- 
ing the whole in the oven. 

Poached eggs with tomato sauce.—Butter 
some very small moulds, or egg-cups, and into 
each drop a raw egg with a little salt and 
pepper, being careful not to break the egg 
yolk. Stand the moulds in a pan of water 
and bake until they are set and turn out on 
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a small platter; surround with a cup of 
tomato sauce, prepared as in the rule for 
tomato and shrimps. 

Eggs and cheese.—Butter well a shallow 
baking-dish and cover the bottom with very 
thin slices of cheese; sprinkle with salt and 
cayenne and drop over the cheese half a dozen 
raw eggs, without breaking the yolks; add 
more salt and pepper and half a cup of thick 
cream and half a cup of grated cheese. 
Cover the dish and bake fifteen minutes in 
a hot oven. 

Eggs scrambled with pimentoes.—Get a 
small can of pimentoes, drain and chop; add 
a little onion juice, salt, and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and simmer together for two 
minutes. Scramble four or 
more eggs, and when nearly 
set add the pimento and 
finish together. 

Potatoes for luncheon are 
usually creamed, or French 
fried, or scalloped; it makes 
a pleasant variety to use 
sweet-potatoes instead of the 
usual Irish variety, where 
they will combine with the 
main dish. Of course they 
cannot be used with fish or 
oysters, but with egg dishes 
they are especially nice. 

For simple sweets for the home table there 
are a number of things quickly made; one 
such dish is: 

Rice croquettes—Boil half a cup of rice 
in salted water until it is soft and dry. 
Then add a tablespoonful of sugar and 
spread the rice out to grow cold. Mould 
into croquettes, dip each into fine crumbs, 
half-beaten yolk of egg. and. crumbs again, 





CURRANT JELLY AND CREAM CHEESE. 


and fry in deep fat. Serve with scraped 
maple sugar, or with hot maple syrup. An- 
other way of preparing these is to cook half 
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a cup of chopped raisins with the rice and 
serve with thick cream. 

Rice and pears.—Take a can of small 
whole pears and drain them. Boil a cup of 





MACARONI BAKED WITH OYSTERS. 


rice in slightly salt water until dry, and 
cool. Spread on a platter and arrange the 
pears on this and cover with the syrup from 
the can boiled down very thick. Serve cold, 
with or without cream. 

Currant jelly and cream cheese.—Melt 
two glasses of currant jelly and add a tea- 
spoonful of dissolved gelatine, to insure its 
setting well; pour into a mould and harden. 
Mash two Philadelphia cream cheeses with a 
fork, adding a tablespoonful of cream if 
they are at all hard; turn out the jelly on a 
flat dish, surround with the cheese, and serve 
with thin crackers. 

Bread pudding and cream.—Soak a cup 
of bread crumbs in two cups of milk until 
soft, beat it smooth, add a tablespoonful of 
sugar, the beaten yolks of two eggs, a little 
salt, and a half teaspoonful of vanilla. Choose 
a tin mould and butter slightly, and stick 
raisins on the butter; fill the mould and put 
it in the oven in a pan of water and bake 
twenty minutes. Turn out and surround 
with spoonfuls of whipped cream. 

Coffee jelly—Take the coffee left from 
breakfast and heat on the stove; sweeten to 
taste with sugar, and stir until it dissolves. 
Add sufficient gelatine dissolved in 
water to set it and turn it into a mould. 
One-half a box of gelatine sets a quart of 
coffee. 

German pancakes.—Make some small pan- 
cakes from the prepared flour which comes 
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in packages, and as each one is taken from 
the gridiron spread it with jam or jelly and 
roll it; lay it on a hot platter in the oven 
until all are ready, and then sift powdered 
sugar mixed with cinnamon over them. 
These cakes can also be made from rice or 
hominy. 

Baked bananas.—Remove a strip of skin 
from each banana so that it shall be open on 
top as the fruit lies naturally. Sprinkle this 
with sugar and lemon juice and bake in a 
hot oven for twenty minutes, or till the skin 
is black and the pulp soft; serve hot. 

Fried bananas.—Cut the bananas in 
halves, lengthwise, and fry in butter till soft, 
but not broken; cover with powdered sugar 
and pass a sauce made of sugar and water, 
slightly thickened with cornstarch and 
flavored- with lemon juice. 

Coffee blanc-mange.—Mix a cup of strong 
coffee with one of milk; wet two tablespoon- 
fuls of cornstarch to a paste with a little 
cold milk and add this to the hot mixture, 
and then put in two tablespoonfuls of sugar; 
cook till smooth and thick, pour into a mould, 
and serve with cream. This may also be 
used as a thick custard by taking only one 
spoonful of cornstarch; in this case it is best 
served in glass cups. 





STEWED PEARS WITH RICE. 


Stewed figs—Soak a pound of small, 
whole figs until soft and stew gently until 
tender, adding half a cup of sugar; when 
cooked down until the syrup is thick, cool 
and serve with whipped cream. 
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BY HELEN LANDON : 


ean be counted on is her inbred spirit 

of economy. One asserts this posi- 
tively in the face of all traditions to the 
contrary, for though she has small outbreaks 
of recklessness and occasionally indulges her- 
self in a bargain which is beyond her means, 
she expiates the folly by a long course of 
petty economies. Her indulgence on one day 
means closer calculation on three hundred 
and sixty-four—and three hundred and sixty- 
five in leap-year. 

To-day our catchword is “the increased 
cost of living.” We meet the phrase on 
every hand, and when we take up our account- 
books they stare us in the face. The same 
sum which kept our parents in comfort, even 
in simple luxury, gives us but a narrow liv- 
ing, for rents, food, and incidentals are 
double what they were two or three decades 
ago; and this fact makes woman, the great 
economizer, seriously consider what she can 
do to better the state of things in her home. 

It is a matter of course that all honest 
people will live within their incomes, but 
with the salary apparently shrinking in ex- 
act proportion to the growing needs of the 
family, it is a difficult problem which con- 
fronts the wife and mother. If two thousand 
dollars will buy but fifteen hundred dollars’ 
worth of necessities, or if a thousand means 
really eight hundred, where can one cut down 
so that things will come out even? 

There seems to be no choice for us: it 
simply must be done. When the irresistible 
force meets the immovable object, something 
is bound to happen, and though one casts an 
account-book on the floor in despair and de- 
clares with tears, “I simply cannot save a 
cent anywhere; everything is down now to 
the lowest possible basis!” she knows in her 
inmost heart that presently she will pick 
it up and go over its columns until she finds 
she can spare this or that, after all, 

Probably the city woman finds a consider- 
able sum under the item Rent. Thirty, 


()': of the things about a woman which 


forty, or fifty dollars a month is but a small 
rental nowadays, and this is a goodly sum 
at the end of a year. But there are always 
reasons why it seems better to stay where 
one finds one’s self than to move. It is ex- 
pensive, for one reason, to tear up and go 
elsewhere. Drays cost, “and carpets are too 
worn to bear taking up, or if they are not, 
they will not fit other rooms. Curtains will 
not go half-way round for new windows, and 
furniture, if moved, will have to be done over. 
Besides, the children’s school is near by, and 
one’s friends live in the vicinity; on the 
whole, it seems too difficult to move, so the 
item is left as it is. 

But generally such reasoning is fallacious. 
It is certainly better to find a cheaper house 
or flat if possible, if the difference in rent 
will solve the problem of making the cost 
of living easier. Even where one owns a 
home and cannot move, there is one solution 
possible to the problem—one or more room- 
ers can be taken, a disagreeable idea, pos- 
sibly, at first, but one which improves on 
consideration. Roomers are seldom greatly 
in evidence; a school-teacher or clerk is away 
most of the time, and the five dollars coming 
in every week just helps out on other things. 
This plan has been tried by many a woman 
to-day who has worked out the economical 
problem successfully. 

The item of wages confronts many women. 
Wages are high, very high in cities, where 
twenty dollars a month is not more than 
a general houseworker can easily get. To 
one who has always had a servant or two, 
doing one’s own work at first seems impos- 
sible; and it is true that housework is mo- 
notonous and confining and often desperate- 
ly fatiguing, and where one absolutely must 
live in a large house it is often too much 
for a woman’s strength, and doctor’s bills and 
rest-cures are more costly than servants’ wages. 

But, on the other hand, there are small 
houses to be had; or; better still, there are 
flats, with everything on the same floor, and 




















WHERE SHALL WE ECONOMIZE? 


in such a place a woman can ordinarily do 
her own work, with a strong helper a day or 
two a week for the laundry-work and scrub- 
bing. After all, there are worse things than 
doing housework if one can have modern 
conveniences and can so simplify things that 
it will not take the whole of one’s time and 
strength. It may not as yet be fashionable 
to manage in this way, but it is certainly 
not unusual, and it bids fair soon to become 
customary. 

But probably the crucial point of the fam- 
ily extravagance lies under the heading food. 
We argue that since porterhouse steaks and 
fresh vegetables all the year round are con- 
sidered wholesome and nourishing, they are 
the sustenance our families require, and we 
will have them though the heavens fall. At 
least our children shall not become anemic 
on cereals and our husbands be driven from 
home by the use of the “cheap cuts” the 
natural man loathes! 

But to-day no sensible woman should feel 
that it is necessary to buy porterhouse steak 
when something else at half the price will 
do as well, any more than she should think 
it essential to concoct vol-au-vents or dishes 
which call for twenty ingredients when she 
is acting as cook. There is such a thing as 
food which is attractive to look at, and good 
to eat, nourishing to the body and saving 
to the pocket, and the housekeeper who is 
worthy to have a home ought to know at 
least something about it, even if she has to 
‘begin to learn when she is fifty. 

And then as to clothing. Here at least 
prices have not gone up—let us be thankful 
for so much! It was never possible to dress 
as well on so little as now, for ready-made 
clothing is excellent and durable. With 
shirt-waists made at home and simple lingerie 
and silk waists, with nice-looking jackets and 
skirts bought perhaps late in the season and 
therefore cheap, one can look well all the 
year round for a small sum. Of course it 
is possible to be one of the foolish women 
who find the road to ruin in the aisles of the 
shops; bargain-counters will bring up the 
account in the family ledger to frightful 
amounts. Even the fond belief that good 
materials are the thing to look out for will 
prove delusive, for the best of materials will 
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go out of style with startling rapidity and 
fail to refund the money expended on their 
promise to be nice as long as they last. . No; 
the part of wisdom is to buy little clothing, 
and that good-looking and sufficiently at- 
tractive, and, above all, simple in cut and 
color; and if a woman cannot trust herself 
to buy carefully, there is only one hope for 
her—to keep away from the shops. 

The column with the heading Incidentals 
at the top in the account-book is the oné, 
after all, which needs most study. Here are 
such items as books, entertaining, music les- 
sons, benevolence, car fares, doctor’s bills, - 
dentist’s bills, amusements, and a dozen oth- 
ers. Here is where too often lies the leak 
in the family purse. But must one give up 
the hope of accomplishments for one’s chil- 
dren? Must the mind suffer for lack of 
books, or nervous prostration set in for lack 
of an occasional outing? Must one’s teeth 
go, and even one’s liver or lungs be left to 
take care of themselves? At this point the 
book is again in danger of being thrown on 
the floor. Surely, these things are not in- 
cidentals; they are necessities. 

But music lessons are really necessary only 
for geniuses—and geniuses are rare. Books 
one hates to give up; yet one can borrow from 
the public library all but the books: which 
are going to live, and they are few indeed. 
Amusements can frequently be lessened in 
number and cost; hospitality can be simpli- 
fied; car fares expended sparingly; and if 
the doctor must be called in and the dentist 
visited, at least one can hope for a better 
year next time. 

There are certain things in which one ean- 
not properly economize. There must be a 
little life-insurance, and besides this a small 
sum at least put by for an emergency, even 
if one has to sell jellies at the Woman’s Ex- 
change to make it possible. These, with the 
gracious things of life, the friends at one’s 
table sometimes, the occasional outing, the 
joy of giving to the needy, are the real neces- 
sities. They must stay in the Incidentals, 
though we cut everywhere else. But aside 
from them we women may cut down all the 
rest a little, and here and there we may 
slash recklessly. We spend more than we 
actually need, if the truth were told. 
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N the old days when tables were often left 
| set between meals, such a piece of fancy 

work as a between-meal centrepiece was 
not known—but now, when most houses are 
built so that the dining-room shows all the 
time and bare tables are customary, such an 
article, harmonious in color with the dining- 
room decorations, is absolutely necessary, 
and often very hard to find. 
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A CENTREPIECE WITH PINE CONES ON WHITE LINEN. 


The centrepieces illustrated are full of 
suggestion for those who feel this need and 
want something different from the ordinary 
articles to be bought in the shops. 

In two of the designs the effect is obtained 
by coloring parts of the background, and 
then outlining with rope silk or mercerized 
cotton a shade or two darker than the paint. 

The materials required are a square of 
heavy linen twenty-five inches across, a bottle 


of gasoline, a tube of the oil-paint and a 
brush, and six skeins of the rope embroidery- 
cotton in the correct color. 


The square of linen should be firmly 
tacked to a board or table. The design 
then may be stamped on the linen. Enough 


of the chosen color, thinned with gasoline to 
the consistency of thick cream, should be 
prepared in a saucer before beginning to 
paint. The color should be 
laid on the spaces with short, 
rubbing strokes of the brush, 
and a blotter slipped under 
the linen and pushed along as 
one paints will absorb the 
superfluous moisture. When 
thoroughly dry, the whole de- 
sign should be outlined in 
stem-stitch with the rope cot- 
ton or silk and the edge 
firmly buttonholed. 

As oil-paints can be bought 
in any shade, colors suited to 
one’s taste and need must be 
chosen. Dull blue or green 
with cotton corresponding in 
color on white linen makes 
very effective centrepieces, or 
one of the delicate colored 
linens may be substituted for 
the white, and the design 
worked out in a different color 
or darker tone than the ma- 
terial. If carefully washed 
in tepid water, rubbing the 
soap only on the white por- 
tions, this centrepiece may be 
cleansed when necessary. 

The ivy is a smaller, simpler design which 
may be treated in the same manner. 

The ground is a plain green linen, and the 
illustration shows where the fabric is colored 
in the design. The veins, stems, outer row of 
berries and leaves are outlined as shown, with 
silk several shades darker than the linen. 
The inside row of berries is worked in satin- 
stitch, and the edge buttonholed in the same 
silk with a close, firm stitch. 
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A pretty idea for a 
plant to use with this is 
sprays of English ivy 
placed in a small glass 
vase of water; they soon 
root, grow, and look well 
all the year round. 

For those who do not 
wish to use the paint 
in between-meal centre- 
pieces, another design for 
this purpose has for its 
motive the pine cone. 
White linen is chosen for 
the material. The sec- 
tions of the cones are em- 
broidered in satin-stitch 
from top to bottom in 
medium shades of brown 
twisted silk. The needles 
are done in green, using 
one long, or two short 
stitches lying very close 
together, for each needle. 
The novel border is done 
in white rope silk in cat- 
stitching, caught down at 
intervals indicated on the 
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AN IVY-LEAF PATTERN ON GREEN LINEN. 




















A CONVENTIONAL DESIGN WITH COLORED GROUND. 


pattern. In order to 
finish the doily neatly on 
the edge, allow a one- 
third-inch seam beyond 
the design, overcast the 
edge, and baste down on 
wrong side, exactly on the 
edge of the pattern, be- 
fore doing the -em- 
broidery. If instead of 
the customary fernery a 
little Japanese tree in a 
fancy pot be used, a 
unique effect is obtained. 
These patterns are ob- 
tainable from the Ba- 
zak. The pine-cone de- 
sign No. 67 measures 
eighteen inches across, 
the conventional design 
No. 68 twenty-three inch- 
es, and the ivy pattern 
No. 69 twelve inches. 
The price is 50 cents 
each for 67 and 68, and 
35 cents for 69, inelud- 
ing stamping-powder. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





ws HERE are certain small details of mourning which should not be 
Si overlooked.: The dress lining should be of rustleless silk. When dead 
black is so unbecoming as to render one ugly before one’s family, re- 

lieve it with white. And never wear as a token of respect to a departed 
friend a band of black on the sleeve of a covert 





coat. This is not correct mourning. In fact, it 
A Few Words : . age * 
. is not mourning at all, and it is very ugly. 

Concerning Len The foregoing, gleaned from a fashion letter, 











serves admirably as the text of a sermon at the 
beginning of Lent, the season when, whatever our religious convictions, it is 
fashionable to put our souls in mourning for our sins. 

In the matter of penitence, as in the other sort of mourning, there are 
certain small details which should not be overlooked. In particular, let our 
sorrow for our sins be as noiseless as our crépe petticoats. There are vul- 
gar natures who love to call attention to their mourning with the frou-frou 
of stiff silk ruffles underneath, but the effect is even worse than vulgar 
when contrition calls attention to itself. John P. Goff said that he could 
see no reason why one should speak through one’s nose when talking of God. 
There is as little reason why we should whine over our sins for the further dis- 
turbance of the world which our shortcomings have previously disordered. 
David’s act of contrition is the only one proper to human nature and the exi- 
gencies of life—“ Now I begin.” Our every failure interpreted bravely is the 
occasion of a new beginning. 

From the ruins of the past to build a new character is a work full of grief, 
to be sure, but accomplished in a rustleless fashion—in humility, that is—at 
least we may keep our private sorrow from becoming a public nuisance. Then, 
to give a becoming touch to our dark-robed souls during Lent, let us do cheer- 
fully the penances we perform. Shall our faces be long because the list of 
our frailties is so? Shall we cease smiling upon others because, looking in 
upon ourselves, we have found a spectacle most dismal to behold? On the 
contrary, a bright smile may be made a special form of penance. We will 
weep for our sins where we pray for grace—in our closets; but in the family 
circle what is to hinder, even in Lent, the maintenance of an amiable air. 

As to displaying a scrap of black on a yellow garment—a black band on 
a covert coat sleeve—the fashion is ugly, indeed, though popular in Lon- 
don. To the common sense of the American it is as far from being mourn- 
ing as the self-discipline of the college girl, who “ Lents” on Welsh rarebit 
because she can’t bear cheese, is far from the proprieties of the penitential 
season. While abstention from certain foods may be good for the health, 
even beautifying the complexion, and the substitution of afternoon prayers 
for afternoon teas is certainly calming to the nerves as well as developing to 
the soul, still, to envelop one’s penitential acts in the all-over sober aspect de- 
rived from a professed serious purpose detracts nothing from the hygienic and 
the spiritual benefits that result from keeping Lent, and it is decidedly 
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more artistic. There is no law to compel one to follow the fashion either of 
putting on crépe or of putting on contrition. But whether it refers to the 
body or to the soul, if one goes into mourning let it be quiet, becoming, and, 
above all, consistent. 





Y this time most of us have broken alike the greatest and the least of 

our noble new-year resolutions, and have resumed, more or less resigned- 
ly, the regrettable habits of the past. In some of us the mere fact of having 
made the effort toward reform has created a smugness of spirit which, while 
it is as reprehensible as the original failings, 
greatly cheers the pilgrims on their way. In 
others, however, there may be something in the 
nature of self-analysis, and almost without ex- 
ception these thoughtful souls are making the 
discovery that they failed to reform, not through lack of strength, but through 
lack of thought. In othere words, they “forgot” to keep the promise they 
made themselves, even as they are constantly forgetting to keep the promises 
they make to others. Right here lies a fault so common, so demoralizing, so 
far-reaching in its effects, that the entire band of American women should 
rise up to conquer it, first in themselves individually, and then, by continued 
and active effort, in their families and their neighbors. After that, the millen- 
nium! 

The habit of forgetting is as fixed and as fatal in us as the habit of care- 
less speech and, with due apologies to Mr. Henry James, even more serious 
in its consequences. Careless speech offends the ear and the cultivated mind. 
The “ forgetting habit” is demoralizing the nation! We all know the house- 
wives who “ forget ” to prepare the meals, the mothers who “ forget ” the prom- 
ises they make to the children, the friends who “ forget” the little services 
they have promised to render us, the employees who “forget” the obvious duties 
of the day; and we know how appallingly numerous these offenders are. The 
busiest woman known to the writer spends hours of time “picking up” in 
her home after other members of the family who have not half as much to do 
as she has—putting covers on boxes, straightening rugs, replacing books on 
their proper shelves, and carrying back to individual rooms small personal 
possessions dropped cheerfully in the general living-room and “ forgotten.” 
The head of a great corporation recently remarked to the writer: “I earn my 
salary by going around and asking our employees if they have done to-day the 
thing they promised yesterday that they would do.” And he added, gloomily, 
“They never have!” 

The forgetting habit is criminally careless, and should be regarded as such. 
Chronie offenders should be forced to'use writing-pads, noting down the im- 
portant promises or duties of the day, and crossing off each one as fast as it 
has been fulfilled. The effect in the way of achievement would soon be evident, 
and that on the disposition and character of the community could hardly fail 
to be equally marked. .For, by learning to remember the routine and 
other tasks of the day, can we not learn eventually to remember to 
be truly good ? 





Let Us Take Note— 
“Lest We Forget” 
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ANOTHER CASE URGENTLY 
DEMANDING THE WISDOM 
OF SOLOMON. 


COOKS 
Knicker. “I hear the Smiths had twins.” 
Bocker. “ Not exactly; they merely had two 
new servants the same day.” 





“ DIPN’T YOU TELL ME THE OTHER DAY THAT 
YOU HAD THREE CHILDREN?” SON. “ How pip JULIUS C4@SAR DIE?” 

“Yes! INCLUDING MY HUSRAND; HE'S THE PAPA. “Snure, I pIpn’T KNOW THE POOR 
BIGGEST BABY OF THE LOT.” MAN WAS SICK AT ALL, AT ALL,” 
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THAT AWFUL 


MOMENT—WHEN YOU REMEMBER THE PUDDING FORGOTTEN 
IN THE OVEN. 
THE REAL ISSUE 
Pouiticran. “ We must stand pat.” 
' 


Wire. “ Yes, but the question is, Will Bridget 
stand us?” 


FORCE OF HABIT 


New Arrivat. “Is my wife in there?” 
Sr. Peter. “ Yes. 


New Arrivat. “ Merely removing my shoes 
before going up-stairs.” 





What are you doing?” 


a a 

















SHE. “Do you EVER TAKE ANYTHING I SAY 
SERIOUSLY ?” 





A FLIRTATION OF THE FUTURE—“ I WONDER WHO 
. a : THAT HANDSOME FELLOW IS WHO FLIES PAST 
HE. “ YES, YOUR JOKEs.” THIS WINDOW EVERY DAY?” 
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Written for HARPER'S BAZAR and 
On the Taxation of Spinsters 
Wuy not tax old maids? As a class, they 


enjoy all of the advantages of civilization, 
barring those of a minor nature excluded by 
their own insistent regard for the conventions, 
and make no adequate return. True, their 
property, if real, is forced to yield a slight 
contribution to the common fund for preser- 
vation of order and protection of life and 
liberty, but their personal possessions are 
practically immune from imposts, and the 
less said of their contributions to customs 
revenue, perhaps, the better. Moreover, the 
great majority of them have no substantial 
acquisitions and, though in special instances 
no doubt a joy, are generally a burden upon 
patient relatives. Thus they become mere 
clogs upon the wheels of progress from the 
sheer obstinacy that holds them from the per- 
formance of their proper tasks in life: 

There was never yet a woman who could 
not marry, as she should, if she would. Un- 
doubtedly beauty of form, mind, and charac- 
ter, to say nothing of worldly possessions and 
other minor aids, contribute largely to facili- 
tate a man’s discriminative selection of a 
mate, but none of these effects is really essen- 
tial. It is only necessary to be a woman to 
win a man—some man. Eve surely was not 
rich, and judging from such portraits of her 
as we have seen, was quite plain in appear- 
ance; clearly, too, she was stupid or she would 
never have acted on a suggestion from a ques- 
tionable source; but once she passed on the 
hint to him, how quick was Adam’s fall! 
So it has ever been and ever will be. Spinster- 
hood is a purely voluntary condition, due to 
reprehensible contrariness, as is clearly proven 
by the non-existence of a single authentic 
claim to exemption because of lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

Deliberate refusal to fulfil a destiny, such 
as we expect daily to see firmly set forth in a 
special message as obviously intended by the 
Creator of us all, is, we grant, less inexcusable 
in this country than elsewhere; we have even 
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so high authority as our new ambassador 
from Great Britain, expressed in his Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, for the assertion that, 
“More resources are open to an American 
woman who has to lead a solitary life, not 
merely in the way of employment, but for the 
occupation of her mind and tastes, than to an 
English spinster or widow.” Our acquaint- 
ance with Englishwomen of the two classes 
designated is not sufficiently wide to justify 
disagreement with this careful view, even 
though we did not, as we do, hold that widows 
are sui generis and should never be confound- 
ed with others of their sex; but in any case, 
in view of the fact already established that 
there is no such woman—+. e., one compelled 
to “lead a solitary life ”—the differentiation 
between nationalities need not be considered. 

The real point at issue is whether the old 
maid of the present day renders a fair equiva- 
lent, or even tries to do so in one way or an- 
other, for what she receives; and to that our 
answer is decisively negative. As contrasted 
even with her uninteresting prototype of 
twenty or thirty years ago, she is less disposed 
to humble recognition of the ignominy of her 
position, often more petulant and invariably 
more exacting, contemptuous of children, and 
only in rare exceptions kindly disposed even 
towards cats, to say nothing ot mice and 
other gentle and unoffending creatures. De- 
corous behavior has been relegated to the 
pages of mythology; and the Puritanic_ prim- 
ness, whose very rigidity once constituted a 
unique charm, has been shamelessly supplant- 
ed by a seeming resentment at the recognized 
necessity of maintaining a serious appearance. 
It is a sad state of affairs, to which we have 
given much unavailing thought. As a last 


resort in search of a method of reformation, 
the ubiquitary remedy of taxation occurs to 
our mind as the only one holding forth hope 
of effectiveness. 

Bitter experience has demonstrated that no 
determined action on the part of local or 
State authorities can be anticipated in re- 
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sponse to even so peremptory a demand in the 
plain interest of an indivisible nation, but 
spinsters are proverbially peripatetic and flit 
from sister to sister, and from brother-in-law 
to brother-in-law with the facility of an awe- 
struck Secretary of State passing from Wash- 
ington to New York in five short hours; so 
we may assume that they could readily be 
brought within the provisions of the act re- 
lating to interstate commerce, and be com- 
pelled by suitable “constructions” of the 
Constitution to meet their just obligations to 
the rapidly disappearing human race. 

We would add that: 

“If it were done when ‘tis done, then *twere 
well 

It were done quickly—” 
for time is short and “other projects are 
mooted.” 

Of Woman's Right to Enhance Nature’s Charms 

We have never been able to understand why 
any one should wish to be younger or older 
than he or she really is. Vanity, of course, 
must be reckoned with as a potent force 
among human frailties, and is responsible, 
doubtless, for much of woman’s resentment 
at the ravages of passing years. But it is 
not the flight of time, nor even the contem- 
plation of a steady approach to the limit of 
human existence, that offends her instinct; 
neither of these considerations really enters 
her mind. It is the change in physical ap- 
pearance inseparable from growing old that 
sinks into her heart with every glance at a 
mirror and makes her sad; angry, too, with 
God, for not imposing the same penalties 
upon aging men. She would not express the 
feeling in those words; if so bluntly put, she 
might affrightedly deny its existence; but 
pressed for an answer, if truthful, as most 
women are in such matters, while dodging 
the fixing of responsibility for this seeming 
discrimination against her sex, she will in- 
sist invariably upon the unfairness of the ar- 
rangement whereby a process that adds to 
man’s physical distinction detracts from wom- 
an’s charm. 

For ourselves, we make it a point seldom 
to criticise publicly the methods of the Creator 
in shaping the destinies of the human race; 
but in this instance we frankly concede the 
apparent justice of woman’s instinctive atti- 
tude. Happily, however, we seem to perceive 
in the wearing away of men’s prejudices signs 
of mitigation of the inequity. Time was, not 
so long ago, when, holding the fixed opinions 
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of youth, we sternly reprehended such inno- 
cent practices as changing the color of one’s 
hair, or brightening the complexion on oe- 
casion, or even dieting seriously for the fig- 
ure’s sake. Not so, now! The most casual 
consideration growing out of philosophical ob- 
servation has not merely modified our views, 
but has virtually changed them altogether. 
It may still be, as once we confidently as- 
serted and now often hear from others like 
foolish, that there is nothing so beautiful as 
a young face in a frame of silver gray; but 
when the possessor of those incongruous fea- 
tures happens to be the wife of a man most 
often taken to be her son, we declare her 
resort to henna to be not only a right, but a 
duty to both.. The custom of lacing we judge 
to be far less prevalent than it was a dozen 
years ago; the wiser method of dieting seems 
to have superseded it; but, even so, no fair- 
minded person can behold a woman without 
realizing that God meant her to be attractive; 
and He knows, as well as we, that there is 
nothing more hideous than a plashy feminine 
appearance. In passing judgment upon this 
point, therefore, even on religious grounds, 
we could go no further conscientiously than 
St. Paul went in enjoining moderation in all 
things. 

Moreover, we believe in woman’s right as 
well as in women’s rights, just as we hang 
tenaciously to the doctrine of individual lib- 
erty for man. As a people, we will not ge 
far astray if we sustain the time-honored 
principle that they are best governed who are 
least governed, and further insist that each 
and every thinking person may do whatever 
in the world best pleases himself or herself, 
so long as such conduct does not affect del- 
eteriously the weifare of the community. 
That is the distinctively American idea and 
the basis of all true freedom; wherefore, we 
set our face fixedly against every opposing 
tendency, political or otherwise, and earnest- 
ly maintain that woman’s enhancement, by 
harmless artifices, of Nature’s endowment of 
charm is as clearly her inalienable prerogative 
as immunity from interference with thought 
and speech is that of man. 

On Being Younger or Older 

THERE seem to be a beginning and an end 
of the above reflection, and there may be 
correlation between the two, but if so we 
humbly confess our inability to detect it. 
What the desirability of growing old grace- 
fully, in conformity with the plain intent of 
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nature, has to do with safeguarding personal 
liberty would pass the comprehension of a 
Solomon. Who cares? No journey is so de- 
lightful as that which leads no one knows 
whither, and whose end is unforeseen even 
by the wayfarer himseif. And yet the mere 
orderliness of mind which should not counte- 
nance vagaries, leaving a premise suspended 
in the air, and never so much as pointing to a 
conclusion, surely calls for duteous observance. 

Why, then, do persons wish they were 
younger in years? Is the motive to be found 
in an honest desire to live one’s life over 
and better, or in mere envy of those who seem 
to be lighter-hearted? If the former, there is 
no good reason to believe that the wider ex- 
perience brought into play would make ade- 
quate compensation for the certain loss of 
the enthusiasm of ignorance; if the latter, 
there could be no effect other than the unhap- 
piness of mental, moral, and even physical 
isolation. The fulness of enjoyment of com- 
panionship can be had only with one’s con- 
temporaries in years, faculties, and sym- 
pathies. Ignorance may profit from associa- 
tion with wisdom, but only through distaste- 
ful confession of inferiority by the one and 
shameful waste of time by the other. Not 
even egotism can long abide such relation 
ship; overweening conceit, which itself is the 
essence of folly, alone can endure it. Un 
deniably, inspiration may be drawn from the 
young and useful lessons from the old, but 
these are mere helps to one’s own equipment, 
such as can be obtained with greater readiness 
and a sense of surer guidance from books. 
We heard once, not authoritatively, of course, 
and yet with sufficient indication of verity, 
of an aged man who died and went to heaven, 
and, being accorded the privilege of appoint- 
ing his own form of beatitude, seized the op- 
portunity to gratify a desire that had pos- 
sessed him for many years, and took his place 
among the young angels. He found himself 
in hell. The immaturity of their knowledge 
inspired in his breast only pity and contempt; 
his own superior wisdom, on the other hand, 
so bored their buoyant spirits that they flew 
away from him at every opportunity; neces- 
sarily, therefore, he was left solitary and mis- 
erable, and was glad indeed to return to the 
company of his equals. 

The famous American philosopher who re- 
lated to us this incident would not guarantee 
its authenticity, but we have no doubt what- 
ever that the result of a similar experiment 


on earth would be the same. Nature hedges 
us about with certain restrictions which may 
as well be recognized cheerfully, since they 
cannot be ignored. Four ourselves, after no 
small waste of time in testing theories, we 
find personal association with men slightly 
younger and with women a few years older to 
be the most profitable. Lacking the oppor- 
tunity of communing with either, we turn 
promptly to the ambitious and _ well-bred 
American lad or to his placid and spiritually 
inclined grandmother; with silly girls and 
vain old men we have no patience, and we 
extend to them only such consideration as 
courtesy exacts. 

Under no circumstances would we, if we 
could, be a single day further from or nearer 
to the grave. A desire to be younger, carried 
to its logical conclusion, would result in a 
hope to live and strive for food and clothes 
or their equivalents forever, than which sure- 
ly no prospect could be more dreary or fatal 
to incentive. On the whole, we are disposed 
to believe that the wish to renew one’s youth 
which we hear expressed so often is wholly 
thoughtless and, if the opportunity for its 
gratification really offered, would be aban- 
doned as quickly as any person living would 
reject a proposal to make a complete exchange 
of soul, mind, body, and all surrounding con- 
ditions with any other person. 

Mottoes for the New Year 

WE cannot conscientiously advise frail hu 
man beings to make good resoultions for the 
year; observation has taught us that the keep- 
ing of them is impracticable, and the break- 
ing of them both humiliating and a source of 
habitual weakness. Better far to cull from 
accumulated wisdom a simple motto to serve 
as a guide in days of ease and to fall back 
upon in times of despair. The boy Keats 
seems to have exemplified the pervading spirit 
of our own community of the present day 
when he selected Ariel’s line, 

“Where the bee sucks, there suck I,” 


but, really, of course, nothing was further 
from his thought than material achievement. 
His love was for the sweetness, the honeyed 
ease, the luscious quality of life! severity of 
thought was foreign to his nature and chilled 
it. “Do not all charms,” he exclaimed, “ fly 
at the mere touch of cold philosophy?” and 
again— oa 

“The silver flow 


Of Hero’s tears, the swoon of Imogen, 
Fair Pastorella in the bandits’ den 
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Are things to brood on with more ardency 
Than the death-day of empires.” 

His was the instinct that induced Porphyro 

to delay his elopement while he drew from 

his closet a heap— 

“ Of candied apple, quince and plum and gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinet with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 
Few of us have failed, at one time or an- 

other, to hear this voluptuous call and yearn 

for “drowsy noons and evenings steeped in 
honeyed indolence”; but how quickly fades 
the longing when subjected to the pitiless test 
of experience! Preferable, on the whole, in 
this workaday life, is the sharply contrasting 
motto of Browning’s Herakles 

“ Harder and higher!” 


a tough, athletic expression easily imagined 
in a President’s message and good to give a 
boy, even though it be interpreted physically 
instead of being set to the spiritual rhythm of 
life. 

For those worried by recent unsettlement of 
dogma, the maxim of Marcus Aurelius, 


“The universe is transformation, life is opinion,” 
or even Shakespeare’s less morally conceived, 
“ There’s nothing either good or bad 

But thinking makes it so,” 
may serve a useful purpose; but, while grant- 
ing to every one his special need, if he by dili- 
gence can find it, we find none more deserving 
of universal, though, perhaps, supplemental, 


adoption than familiar adjuration of 
Epictetus— 


the 


*“ Act well the part that’s given you; to select 
the part belongs to another.” 
There is a- different 


Marius, 


quality in Pater’s 
“Tristem neminem fecit ”; 

but, whatever the choice, so it be worthy, one 
motto, never forgotten and repeated at inter- 
vals, will facilitate to a greater degree than 
even the traditional “peck” of good resolu- 
tions an endeavor to attain coherency of con- 
duct. 
Of American Manners 

Our manners are improving. The change 
is not marked, but is taking place, neverthe- 
less, in that gradual manner which is best be- 
cause it makes for permanence. Time was 
in this hardy young land when the grace of 
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the Frenchman in particular evoked a con- 
temptuous sneer as befitting only effeminate 
eaters of frogs; but travel has worn away 
much of this prejudice, and no sight is more 
common in Paris nowadays than that of 
American visitors beaming sympathetically, 
yet with rare attempt at emulation, upon 
manifestations of courtesy which once would 
have seemed to them absurd. 

We shall never be as polite as the Latins; 
no Saxon or Teuton may hope to be, nor 
would we if we could. The preservation of a 
racial characteristic is far preferable to what 
‘an never become more than mere imitation, 
and no persons are more ridiculous than those 
who are ever trying to show better manners 
than they really Moreover, true 
courtesy is by no means altogether in the 
seeming; the unspoken word is often more 
elocuent than the most eager protestations of 
respect or even affection. The traditional 
boorishness of the English must be admitted, 
but only of the great middle class, which con- 
stitutes the hardihood of the nation; the def- 
erence of those comprising the lower strata 
is, in fact, offensive; and to our mind the fin- 
est manners in the world are those of the re- 
fined aristocracy. Their merit lies chiefly in 
their simplicity and appropriateness. Our 
ancestors were quite justified in refusing with 
indignation to 


possess. 


“ 


. « . let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee” 


to such a monarch as George the Third, but 
probably there never lived a ruler, even in our 
own land, to whom Americans would so glad- 
ly have rendered personal homage as Queen 
Victoria. True, in so doing, they might have 
erred, as many err now, we are told, in ad- 
dressing the King as “ Your Majesty ” instead 
of using the simple “ Sir,” as once they should 
have said “ Ma’am” to the gracious mother of 
her people; but such exaggeration, if resting 
upon sincerity, cannot be held to be offensive. 
We would that those and similar terms were 
employed more punctiliously by us. Gladly 
would we part with the uncalled-for and, in 
England, long since discarded “ Mister,” 
among men of like age and position, if we 
might substitute “Sir” for it as a token of 
respect for: age and achievement. Precisely 
where the line of demarcation should be 
drawn it is difficult to say; for ourselves, we 
make it a practice invariably to address one 
approximately fifteen years older than our- 
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selves as “Sir,” and we frankly appreciate a 
like courtesy from those correspondingly 
younger. Among women we greatly prefer 
“ Madam” to the English “ Ma’am™” and, of 
“Lady” as used by menials, 
the hissing “ Missus” of too-familiar hus- 
bands, nicknames and all terms whatsoever of 
petty or maudlin endearment. 

But it is not—at this time—our purpose to 
scold; we wish only to note the gradual re- 
moval of a just cause of reproach against 
Americans by older peoples and to encourage a 
gratifying tendency. It is not true, as declared 
in the form of mottoes upon the walls of a 
famous boys’ school in England, that “ man- 
ners make the man,” but they help; and, 
much as we may despise them as a mere outer 
garment and superficial soul-covering, we can- 
not ignore the fact that they are still vital 
conditions of social intercourse and afford 
much of the charm without which existence 
would be unendurable. Beautiful manners 
are as captivating as a beautiful face or hand 
or form, and, unlike these, may be acquired. 
To be born and bred well is a great blessing, 
but it is not necessary to chide Fortune, as 
Shakespeare did, for not having provided bet- 
ter for his life 


course, detest 


“than public means which public manners 
breed.” 


Suavity and gentleness cost only a little self- 
restraint and a little thought now and then, 
and yet they not only occasion much pleasure 
to others, but save ourselves much of the tu- 
mult and ugliness and embroilment of life. 
Lucky, indeed, is that deservedly popular 
woman, American born and English bred, who 
once said to us, “I am always polite because 
it is so much trouble to be rude.” After all, 
we cannot be very much better than our man- 
ners, any more than our clothes can surpass 
our taste, but it may be that goodness can 
be developed in the inner consciousness by 
outer conditions. At any rate, we know one 
woman who smiles continuously because she 
firmly believes that, if she persistently wears 
the expression of harmony, the inner mood 
will respond. We are unable to perceive a 
very considerable change as yet, and we must 
admit frankly that we could not endure for 
long an unyielding smile; and yet we have no 
doubt that considerate manners would in time 
tend to the development, in part, of the in- 
ward gentleness of which some of us still 
stand somewhat in need. 


Of Woman’s “Inherent Right” to Vote 
We have received the following communi- 
eation: 


Sir,—Your declaration of your conviction 
“that the time has arrived when the welfare 
of the nation would be most effectually con- 
served by conferring upon women the privilege 
of voting and holding political office” arouses 
the enthusiastic appreciation of many thinking 
women, to whom the words of a man, emanci- 
pated from the thought processes of the stone 
age in his consideration of woman’s relation to 
national life to-day, are a rare, welcome, in- 
spiring, and most heartening message. In the 
name of some of these women, permit me to 
thank you, 

I must beg leave to question, however, your 
statement that women have no “ inherent right ” 
to the ballot, upon the ground that the history 
of my country has taught me that taxation 
without representation. is tyranny. 

I have just had a conversation upon this vital 
subject with a man of material (not spiritual) 
intelligence and wide information. Possibly his 
remarks and my replies might serve some minor 
purpose in the controversy. 

He said: “ Women should not have any rights. 
They have too many privileges.” 

I replied: “Is it wise to confuse rights with 
privileges? Privileges are a mutual affair be- 
tween men and women. Men grant women many 
privileges, but do not women the same? What 
son has a right, what husband has a right. to 
all the privileges mothers and wives rejoice in 
heaping upon them?” 

He said: “ Women ‘have neither the knowl- 
edge nor capacity to use the ballot advanta- 
geously.” 

I replied: “ Leaving the question of woman’s 
natural mental capacity aside, how can you 
justly withhold the ballot from her because of 
incapacity? Education is given always to the 
ignorant, the incapable, for the purpose of ma- 
king them wise and capable. They grow up to 
the demand made upon them. Education also 
is always adapted, slowly but inevitably, to the 
needs of those to be educated.” 

He said: “I should dislike to see a woman 
sitting as judge in a court.” 

I answered, “ No woman will ever sit as judge 
unless she is competent.. Your idea of women 
as judges is no less anomalous to you than the 
idea of some men as judges would seem anoma- 
lous to anybody. Incompetent men are rarely 
made judges. Would incompetent women be 
made so? A _ well-balanced mind, in man or 
woman, is its own justification.” 

He said: “ Women do not revere abstract law. 
If two hundred men told my mother I had killed 
a man, and I said, ‘Mother, I did not,’ she 
would believe me.” 

I replied: “I do not know your mother, but 
it is not impossible that with all your love for 
her you underestimate her character and 
strength of mind. Mothers have, time out of 
mind,’ renounced their sons for abstract prin- 
ciple and right. The soil of most if not all 
countries has been wet with the blood of women 
who have sacrificed all for their idea of Right.” 
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He said: “Women are too much taken up 
with their household affairs to vote.” 

| said: “ How much time does it require of 
you? Or of any man of an average experience?” 

He said: “Women cannot bear arms in de- 
fence of their country. Why, therefore, should 
they be entitled to vote?” 

I replied: “If you will look somewhat more 
deeply, you will perceive the fact that the chief 
object of the race is its own preservation and 
continuance. Defence in war is only one ele- 
ment working toward such continuance of the 
nation. The rearing of children is the chief 
element. Victory in war, without the constant 
production of children, will not suffice. That 
the children should be sustained and nourished 
is equally important in war and peace. This 
share of the natjon’s duty falls naturally to 
women. Men, however, could be trained to rear 
and cherish children, and women could be train- 
ed to go to war. This would be obviously a 
waste of nature’s endowments to each sex, and 
would be unwise and a perversion.” 

He said: “The bearing and rearing of chil- 
dren is woman’s vocation. She should do noth- 
ing that would interfere with her life-work.” 

I replied: “ You may be quite sure that she 
never will—any more than men will allow any- 
thing to prevent their providing for their fami- 
lies. Do you not lose sight of the fact that 
nature is all-powerful, and that the eternal 
masculine and the eternal feminine, which have 
individually survived the cataclysms of time, 
will still remain?” 

He said: “Men respect women as mothers; 
they may not respect them as voters.” 

I replied: “Men have always ‘ respected 
women as mothers, even when they withheld 
from them up to a very recent period individual 
ownership of their own property, or any right 
to the possession of their own children. When 
women are given the normal rights of citizen- 
ship, men will not respect them the less as 
mothers, but the more as citizens.” 

[ am, sir, ete., 
LOUISE MoRGAN SILL. 

Finding ourselves in general accord with 
the arguments used to discomfit the man ill 
equipped with even “ material intelligence,” 
we are concerned only by this one of many re- 
monstrances, which we had anticipated and 
have received, against our denial of woman’s 
“inherent right” to vote. It is quite true 
that the colonists repudiated taxation without 
representation, but it is also recorded that 
Great Britain obstinately refused to accept 
their dictum as conclusive and compelled them 
to establish it by force of arms, thus confirm- 
ing our assertion, as “a fact of surpassing 
moment,” that “since the world began, the 
possession of power has depended upon ability 
to acquire and hold it.” The same method 
might with equal propriety be adopted in en- 
forcing woman suffrage, but the physical 
strife involved would be disagreeable at best 


and even less promising of success than that 
of the colonists at one time seemed to be. 

Further study of the history of her country, 
moreover, will teach our esteemed correspond- 
ent that, for many years after the republic 
was established, women were not permitted to 
own property. We must assume, therefore, 
that their “right” to vote was not inherent 
at all, but became acquirable simultaneously 
with the gift to her of the privilege of prop- 
erty ownership, the withdrawal of which 
would, in turn, extinguish the basis of the 
claim entirely. Logically our correspondent 
succeeds only in confirming our position and 
in confuting her own. 

As we observed previously, advocates of 
woman suffrage only weaken their case by per- 
sisting in a purely academic discussion lead- 
ing to no practical accomplishment. Ethical- 
ly they may adduce a semblance of justifica- 
tion, but the fact is that the franchise can be 
obtained only by convincing those in actual 
authority that the time has come when the be- 
stowal of the privilege would be advantageous 
to the country. Surely nothing can be gained 
by devoting to resentment of a condition time 
and energy which might be employed in com- 
passing a remedy. Moreover, if real achieve- 
ment be the true goal, existing circumstances 
cannot be ignored. A lawyer visited a man 
in jail, listened to his statement of the cause 
of his inearceration, and said, indignantly, 
“ This is outrageovs; they cannot lock you up — 
on such a charge!” “ But,” said the untutor- 
ed man with plaintive voice, “ here I be!” 
Conscience at the Custom-house 

Wuat of the American conscience of the 
present day? Are its warrants and inhibi- 
tions the effect of inward conviction denoting 
principle or only the logical outcome of men- 
tal argument affected by desire and conven- 
ience?’ What would be the answer of the 
thousands of men and women now arriving 
daily from abroad after passing through the 
ordeal of conversation under oath with the 
customs officers of the government ? 

The situation is one familiar to all travel- 
lers. We may take for granted that nine- 
tenths of the returning tourists have in their 
trunks articles for their own use and for pres- 
entation which cost materially more than the 
insignificant sum fixed by the government as 
the total value of purchases exempt from 
tariff duty. It is also certain that not one- 
tenth make declaration to that effect. A large 
majority solemnly affirm, with raised right 
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hand and with the help of God, that they have 
no dutiable goods concealed about their per- 
But they have, they know 
that they have and the customs officer knows 
that they have. How, then, can we reconcile 
the perjury—for that is what it really is— 
with the further assertion, which we unhesi- 
tatingly make, that they are honest persons? 
The various explanations and excuses of those 
culpable are familiar. One seriously con- 
vinces himself or herself, usually herself, that 
the purchases, whatever their cost, would not 
be worth more than a hundred dollars to any 
one else, or would not sell for more at the 
auction block. Not that this consideration 
has any bearing upon the matter; it is only 
self-condonation, but it is preferable to frank 
admission of fault. Another finds exeuse in 
the obnoxious features of the regulations, and 
argues glibly that, since the government will 
not accept his or her word under oath in any 
case, there is no obligation to speak the truth. 
A third takes exception to the meanness of 
the law itself in depriving faithful and law- 
abiding citizens of vague inalienable 
right. But we suspect that only those whose 
moral sense has not yet been blunted by fre- 
quent aberrations find such explicit extenua- 
tion essential to freedom from apprehension 
of annoyance in the hereafter. Long experi- 
ence enables the customs officer to detect such 
an one at a glance. He notes the heightened 
color, the twitching hand, the hesitating voice 
and the ill-conecealed movement of the throat, 
suggestive of the resemblance between a con- 
science and the swallowed angleworm of his 
boyhood that was accustomed to tickle when 
it squirmed, and reminiscently, though grave- 
ly and sympathetically, he smiles as he affixes 
his signature to the fateful document. The 
greater number, however, comforted by the 
fact that they sin in large company and that 
a whole people cannot be indicted, compla- 
cently assure themselves that, while the regu- 
lations are doubtless essential to the appre- 
hension of wicked smugglers, the duties were 
really meant to be placed only upon articles 
intended for sale, of which he—generally he, 
in this instance—has none. 

This is broad reasoning, but probably as 
good as any, and, frankly speaking, the best 
we ourselves, after no little searching, have 
been able to desery. We do not, of course. 
recommend its adoption by God-fearing peo- 
ple who see wrong in granting to conscience 
even so brief a period of rest; we merely 


sons or elsewhere. 


some 
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record the facts as bearing gently though fix- 
edly upon the inquiry suggested. 
American Girls and Boys 

We have received the following interesting 
communication from one of the editors of the 
St. Nicholas magazine: 


Sir,—Under the head of “ Reflections Concern- 
ing Woman” in Harper’s Bazar and The North 
American Review appears this rather surpris- 
ing statement: 

“We find little that is interesting in the 
American girl of to-day between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-two. She has failed to keep 
pace in any respect with the American boy, 
whose advancement we recently remarked with 
satisfaction. Indeed, if the blunt truth be 
spoken, she is an intolerable bore, self-conscious, 
ignorant, and concerned chiefly with matrimonial 
aspirations.” 


Now, it so happens that I have had rather 
exceptional opportunities for comparing the 
American boy and girl, or rather their intel- 
lectual exhibits, with resulting conclusions some- 
what different from those set down by the editor 
of the Review. For more than seven years it 
has been my privilege to conduct for the ‘St. 
Nicholas magazine a department in which the 
features are supplied by young people who com- 
pete for monthly prizes. To this department, 
poems, short sketches, stories, drawings, photo- 
graphs, and puzzles are contributed in great 
numbers by children of all ages up to eighteen; 
and as the subjects are supplied by the editor 
and selected to cover a pretty wide educational 
range, it would seem that from the returns a 
fair deduction might be drawn as to the compara- 
tive mental activity of the sexes within the com- 
petitive age limits. I shall not assume to speak 
as one having authority of what may happen aft- 
er these young people have passed their eighteenth 
birthday, for my direct observation ends at this 
point, though it seems unlikely* that with the 
passing of this particular milestone the boys 
should suddenly become all wisdom and the girls 
all vanity, nor do I believe this to be the case. 

Now, let us see: I have the magazines before 
me, I can count the returns in a minute. In 
the year just closing (volumes 1 and 2, 1906) 
there were sixty-three winners, fifteen years old 
and over, of the highest distinction, that is to 
say. gold and cash prizes. Of these, twenty- 
nine were boys and thirty-four were girls, an 
advantage of over nineteen per cent. in favor of 
the girls. Nor is this an unusual year. Those 
who care to consult the volumes will find that 
in some years the percentage has been greater. 

It is supposable that there are as many boys 
as girls in families where St. Nicholas is taken, 
and if, as may be the case, the boys take a lesser 
interest than the girls in this particular de- 
partment, then this fact of itself constitutes an 
argument against the Reriew’s position, for the 
reason that, as before indicated, the subjects 
given are by no means abstractly artistic and 
literary in tone (and it would not help the 


Review’s case even if they were), but educational 
as well, often selected for the express purpose 
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of developing a knowledge of the world’s prog- 
ress and history. Let us go a little farther, and 
quote an example or two of work done by 
American girls. Here is a poem by an Ameri- 
can girl of fifteen, the earliest age included by 
the Review editor in the period allowed to her 
for ignorance and frivolity: 
“THE FOREST VOICE. 
“ Do you not hear them call you, dear, away? 
Sweet, scarce distinguished of the 
night, , 
Spreading before you o’er the field and brae, 
To where the first dark trunks shut out the 
light. 


voices 


“The sombre, brooding branches in the dark 
Hold out strange treasures; winds that sing 
and sigh, 
moonlight 
spark, 
From the far, high-lit altar of the sky. 


And drifting down, spark after 


“They sing you night songs, half-articulate, 
They lead you, fairy child, along the path 
Where—but the forest-led may roam and wait 

The visions which the world-old forest hath. 


“The wistful trees bend closer unto you; 
Dream-child, you long so earnestly to pace 
The great dim roads no mortal ever knew, 
Forever in the darkness and the space. 


“Childhood is gone, night vanishes, the song 
Is stilled. Go also back from fancy’s gleam, 


Leave the dream forest where you lingered 
long,— 
But take with you the memory of your 


dream.” 


This is a poem which almost any one, of either 
sex or any age, who is addicted to verse (and 
most of us have sinned) might be willing to sign, 
and it is wholly the work of the girl who sent 
it, for all contributions are endorsed by the 
sender’s parents as to “age and originality.” 
The highest-class publication does not always 
print better verse than that. 

Such work may be found in almost any num- 
ber of the department mentioned. The body of 
the magazine finds it difficult to get anything 
as good; and here is a little prose sketch by a 
League girl which might serve as a standard of 
excellence even for the Review. 

“MY FAVORITE CHARACTER IN HISTORY. 

“Tt has always been said that to judge fairly 
of the life and character of some famous his- 
torical man or woman, one must take into con- 
sideration the age and country in which he or 
she lived. Environments and _ circumstances 
have such an important influence toward the 
molding of ideas. But Joan of Are’s life history 
is exceptional in this particular. Her actions 
were influenced by no personal motive, but by 
purely religious and patriotic enthusiasm. She 
was honorable when people in the highest sta- 
tions had forgotten the very existence of honor; 
delicate and loyal when it was the common 
practice to be coarse and false, to keep no 
promises, and to espouse no cause except for 
love of money or personal advancement. She 
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was truthful when almost everybody lied, un- 
selfish and refined when many were hard, selfish, 
and given to sinful luxury. 

“Many have called her fanatical. If abso- 
lute devotion to one’s God, one’s king, and one’s 
country, regardless of self, asking no reward, 
can be called fanaticism, let us have more such 
fanatics! Her military genius was remarkable. 
Generals of long experience regarded her schemes 
of attack with great respect, and she is the 
only person in the world, of either sex, who has 
ever had supreme command of the forces of a 
nation at the age of seventeen. 

“In spite of all her devotion and heroic strug- 


gle, her dastardly king deserted her; did not 
even make one attempt to rescue her, but left 


her to her horrible fate. 
her physical strength by long, tedious examina- 
tions and cruel imprisonments, forced her to 
sign a foolish confession of sorcery, and then 
broke all their promises and burned her—Joan 
of Are, the deliverer of France, though only a 
child in years—at the stake! Such ingratitude 
and cruelty is incomprehensible; but her name 
will go down through countless ages, while they 
will be known only as the murderers of the 
loveliest character in history.” 


Her captors wore out 


As a matter of fact, whatever the boys may 
do later, and they will do much when the day of 
their development comes—as they always have 
—I think we may set it down as a fact that, so 
far as genera! intellectual advancement and at- 
tainments are concerned, the girls between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen have them beaten 
—if the Review will pardon the slang phrase for 
the sake of its picturesque strength—* hands 
down.” 

In what, then, is the American girl inferior 
to the American boy? In sports and athletics, 
which require endurance and physical strength? 
Certainly. In business, mathematics, and me- 
chanical engineering? Very likely—these are 
the American boy’s peculiar heritage, even as 
the American girl’s estate lies in making her- 
self and her surroundings lovely, and in her 
early knowledge of domestic economy. Does the 
boy excel her in deportment? Never. In lan- 
guages? It is unlikely. But, admitting all 
that the boy may fairly claim and a little more 
for good measure, it does seem to one who has 
had the opportunity of observing pretty care- 
fully that the wide and inclusive deduction that 
the American girl is “an intolerable bore, self- 
conscious, ignorant, and concerned chiefly with 
matrimonial aspirations,” and that she has 
“failed to keep pace in any respect with the 
American boy,” is not sufficiently justified, to 
say the least. 

ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

That a majority of the prizes referred to 
were won by girls is not, to us, surprising; we 
wonder rather that so many boys between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen found time to en- 
gage in the competition. The evidence of 
literary deftness afforded by the pretty verses 
are surely encouraging, though, we fear, they 
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are of the exceptional character which tends 
to indicate the rule. 
Newspapers on Woman Suffrage 

CLose upon the declarations of mid-West- 
ern journals in favor of woman suffrage, come 
others from various sections. The Troy (New 
York) Press “feels most grateful” for our 
advocacy of the reform, and the New Haven 
(Connecticut) Palladium, having quoted the 
reasons set forth upon these pages, adds: 

“ This is stating the case strongly; almost too 
strongly. We hold that suffrage should not be 
universal, this cheapens it, but based upon quali- 
fications other than those of sex. Illiteracy, 
pauperism, and inability to read the English 
language—these things might be added advan- 


tageously to the limited disqualifications for 
voting (barring those of sex and age) now in 


vogue. As a general proposition, it is against 
public policy to permit women who are illiter- 
ate, or- lack the means or ability to support 
themselves, to have a voice in government. The 
average intelligence of the electorate should be 
heightened by the institution of suitable quali- 
fications for suffrage. 

“ But Colonel Harvey is right in maintaining 
that the time has arrived when no distinctions 
in political privileges. should be made between 
the sexes.” 

Whether or not there should be an educa- 
tional qualification is a question not germane 
to the present discussion; such a restriction 
would apply with the same force to both sexes 
as to one. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Journal declares 
“the real issues of the day precisely stated ” 
to be “so overwhelming that mere political 
policy is buried out of sight.” “The very 
fact,” it adds, “that Colonel Harvey wants 
the assistance of the women in settling these 
problems is a conclusion that they are greater 
than woman suffrage, or tariff, railroad rate, 
food laws or anything else, for if these abuses 
and injustices are corrected the incidental 
policies settle themselves,” a declaration to 
which, while maintaining the advantage of 
our proposed safeguard, if not complete solu- 
tion, we take no exception. 

The Salt Lake City (Utah) News, after 
asserting the propriety of permitting those 
who are compelled to bear taxation and obey 
laws to participate in enactment of statutes, 
and pronouncing unfitness for military service 
a specious argument, since millions of men 
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who hold the franchise are legally ineapaci- 
tated for such work, says: 

“The right to hold office may be maintained 
by the same reasoning as that concerning the 
suffrage. There are some offices for which wom- 
en are not adapted, and there are many men, 
perhaps the majority of them, who are also un- 
fitted for offices in the gift of the people. The 
same reasons offered against women apply with 
equal force to many men. The good sense of 
the public has to be exercised in reference to 
male candidates, and it can therefore be left 
with safety to the discretion of the voters as 
to women candidates. We are pleased to see 
such influential magazines as The North Ameri- 
can Review and HARPER’s BAZAR take the ration 
al side of a long dispute.” 

The (Pennsylvania) Times re- 
gards “the conversion of an important and 
conservative monthly to full suffrage without 
distinction of sex as an encouragement to 
woman suffragists everywhere and likely to 
give their cause a new forward impulse,” but 
thinks—and we agree—that “so long as the 
great majority of women continue indifferent 
to equal suffrage there is little likelihood the 
boon will be granted.” 

The conservative Evening Post of New 
York city, making a prompt application, won- 
dered “ how women would vote in the present 
(Hughes-Hearst) campaign,” and, while con- 
ceding that “thousands of working - women 
would vote for the California millionaire, in 
the touching belief, sharéd with many men, 
that his election would mean an immediate 
increase in their earnings,” yet was “ inclined 
to think that women would be quicker to see 
through his shams and be far more repelled 
by his personal career than are the men to 
whom he appeals ”—an opinion likely to find 
general concurrence. 

The Chicago (Illinois) Jnter-Ocean and 
the Topeka (Kansas) Capital would appre- 
ciate better results in Colorado before encour- 
aging extension of the franchise in other 
States, thus maintaining an attitude perhaps 
justifiable if the assumption be granted that 
mining communities afford a fair test. This 
assumption, however, upon general principles 
and for manifest reasons closely related to the 
almost invariable inaccuracy of conclusions 
based upon peculiar and purely local condi- 
tions, we cannot admit. 


Scranton 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Grape -~NUtS 








Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful 





thinker know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance 





and brain power are bound up in the familiar little 


yellow packages. 


This food, prepared from field grains—Nature’s labo- 
ratory—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates 
and the valuable Phosphate of Potash (which combines 
with albumen in the blood to form the soft gray substance 
which fills brain and nerve cells) and builds up Modern 


Men to the highest degree of efficiency and power. 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, 


well and brainy. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape - Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take ad substitute. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


toboggan and camping shirts for men is a 

monograw high on the left breast, on the 
pocket when there is one, and when there isn’t the 
monogram should be placed where the pocket ought 
to be. Of course it should be of some contrasting 
color, and should be worked in crewels. Scarlet on 
gray, yellow on navy blue, and white or yellow on 
red would all be effective combinations. 

Working in silver is one of the most fascinating 
occupations open to women. The work, though ab- 
sorbing, is not arduous and may be remunerative al- 
most from the start. The materials are not costly, 
and few tools are required. Last spring a young 
girl, after a dozen or twenty lessons, borrowed a 
small anvil, bought some tools, and set to work by 
herself. She soon began to design simple pins, 
pendants, and buckles, and after six months’ work 
she submitted an original design to a society of 
Arts and Crafts and was made a member. She is 
now hoping to obtain the degree of Master of Crafts. 
Meantime she has learned to set stones, and means 
later on to learn enamelling. A Japanese worker 
in metal happened to come her way during the 
summer and she took a few lessons from him, and 
so got more or less knowledge of Japanese symbol- 
ism. This opened a new field, and she took up the 
study of Egyptian symbolism in art, and especially 
as shown in jewelry. Sometimes she boldly copies, 
always frankly stating the fact to would-be buyers. 
Sometimes she gets suggestions to be used in unique 
combinations with her own designs. Her work is 
becoming known by dealers, and she has many 
orders to be filled for the holidays. 

Working in silver has this advantage for women, 
and to some persons it is all-important—it can be 
earried on at home. The “ plant” is inconsiderable, 
and the working hours can be arranged entirely by 
the worker. 

People who have no skill with house plants, or 
no time to attend to them, may nevertheless have a 
refreshing bit of green with no trouble at all. 
English ivy grows freely in water, and a few 
slips In bottles concealed behind pictures and mirrors 
will be a source of great pleasure through an entire 
winter. Fill the bottles with fresh water once in a 
while, and direct the course of the new growth by 
common pins stuck in the wall, and that is all the 
eare required for a highly decorative frieze of grace- 
ful garlands. 

Pillows of a!l shapes and sizes are always ac- 
ceptable gifts to “all sorts and conditions” of 
women. Sometimes to men, also. 

Just at present the heart-shaped pillow is in 
high favor. It may be made of any size, but one 
that is from ten to fourteen inches across at the 
widest part is perhaps the most convenient size. 
The lobes of the heart fit snugly about the neck, 
and the head rests comfortably on the middle plump- 
ners. These pillows may be covered with turkey 
red for hammocks, couches, and for travelling. Even 
a small-sized one, that takes hardly more room in 


A LATE fancy for young girls’ sweaters and heavy 


packing than a large sponge, will be found a boon 
for those who make long journeys by rail. It is 
just the thing to tuck behind one’s head in the big 
chair of the parlor-car or the high-backed seat of 
the sleeper. On shipboard it will be found equally 
convenient. For invalids, and for use in dainty 
sitting or dressing rooms, the cushion is best covered 
with plain satine matching the color of the room, 
with a slip made of lawn, sewed together from the 
point. of the heart on both sides as far up as the 
widest part. The two flaps can then be buttoned 
together ; five buttons are quite sufficient. The slips 
should be finished with a tiny ruffle of lawn. One 
that is hemstitched. with an edge of Valenciennes, is 
exquisite, and is easily laundered even by an ama- 
teur. Sometimes a tiny monogram is worked just 
in the centre, or a simple design is embroidered on 
the edge, but the work should be exceedingly fine, 
as even embroidery will leave a mark on tender 
skin. 

A girl who began to take orders for these heart 
cushions from her friends has now all that she can 
do in filling orders from a few stores. ‘The cost of 
the material is slight and the price charged gives 
only a fair profit, but they are easily made, so 
that the time employed is not such an item as in 
many sorts of hand-work, and a snug sum is realized 
with only a moderate outlay of money, intelligence, 
and time. If one’s eyesight is good this sort of 
work might be kept for evening occupation. 

A note of black is considered smart in evening 
costumes. A white moiré brocaded with pale pink 
roses is piped with black velvet, and a pale blue 
grenadine made over a slip of chintz-figured brocade, 
with pale blue ground, has trimmings and sash of 
black velvet. Both of these gowns are particularly 
effective. The large flowered brocades of a genera- 
tion ago, sometimes barred or plaided with broad 
satin stripes, are charming used as slips under the 
thin materials worn so generally this year. There 
seems to be a revival also of the black velvet neck- 
band that was so becoming when it was in vogue 
twenty-five years ago. It is sometimes tied in the 
back with a smart little bow, and sometimes crossed 
in front and pinned. This latter style requires an 
old-fashioned brooch to be quite correct. It was 
introduced at Newport late in the season by one 
of the acknowledged belles of the summer. Like 
the high collar for which we are indebted to a 
queen, the crossed and pinned neck-band was first 
used to hide a trifling disfigurement. A hideously 
inflamed mosquito bite had defied all efforts of 
both mistress and maid for its removal or conceal- 
ment. The sufferer happened to catch a glimpse of 
an old miniature, and the problem was solved. That 
evening the beautiful throat looked whiter than 
ever with an inch-wide band of black velvet ribbon, 
crossed in front and pinned with an old-fashioned 
pearl-rimmed cameo brooch. Of course that was 
the signal for the ransacking of old jewel-boxes, 
and cameos of all sorts have been, after long years 
of seclusion, once more brought to light and favor. 
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WOMEN 


Who Wish to Dress Fashionably and 
Economically Should Write 
To-day for Our New 


Spring GatalogueandSamples 
Sent Free to any part of the U. S. 


NEW YORK STYLES 
Made to Order—Not Ready-Made 


Shirt-Waist Suits . .  . $6.00 to $20 
Jumper Suits . > , - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . ‘ é $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits . ; : ° - $9.75 to $20 
Separate Skirts ; . ° $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats . . : i - $8.75 to $18 
Stylish Jackets ‘ ‘ A $6.00 to $20 


We Prepay Express Charges on these Garments 
to any part of the United States 






































Over 100 latest styles and 450 newest materials 
from which to select. 

Any one in your own home can take your 
measurements correctly. Simple directions sent with 
catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 
OR PROMPTLY REFUND YOUR MONEY 


THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN DEALING WITH US ARE: 
Extremely low prices, which save you money. 


2. Having yen garments made in New York, which 
means that you will be fashionably attired. 

3. Noshopping for materials, notiresome fittings or long 
delays—absolute relief from dressmaking troubles. 


4. Having your garment when you want it. Orders 
filled within a week or ten days. 


5. YOU TAKE NO RISK, as we refund your money 
| if the garment is not satisfactory. 


The strongest proof that we do all we claim to do is that we have been established 
almost 19 years—that we have over 500,000 customers in every part of the United 
States — and that our business is constantly increasing. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and Samples of materials from which to select. They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of the United States. If possible, mention the colors 
you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full assortment of just the things you wish. 











Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the new Spring Samples 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 210 West 24th St., New York City 


LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 
Mail Orders Only. Est. 1888. 








No Agents or Branches. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
is too large to permit an earlier reply 
stamped envelope in their letters 


Daisy.—A Japanese evening is a very pretty 
kind of an entertainment. Yes, the hostess may 
wear a Japanese costume. Decorate the rooms 
with fans, Japanese screens, lanterns, and um- 
brellas. Burn the joss-sticks that come for the 
purpose to give the correct atmosphere. You could 
have any kind of games you wish. Palmistry will 


be amusing to the girls and all right; so will some 
sort of a contest. For instance, get a number of 
funny Japanese prints, cut them into irregular pieces, 
and mix all together. Let the girls see who can 
put a picture together correctly, and to the one 
who in the shortest time gets the most pictures 
finished give a simple prize. Or you can have a 
fan-tan (this game you will find described 
in back numbers of the Bazar) or any game of 
ecards. Girls always enjoy some kind of a contest. 


contest 


Serve tea and thin wafers, and some kind of pink 
sherbet—-to represent cherry-blossom ice—and little 
cakes. If you wish something more substantial 


have salad and olives and fancy sweets like candied 
ginger, stuffed dates and figs, etc. 

In Dovurnt.—Whether you call with your husband 
or alone on the widow and her daughter depends 
on how well you know them, and on whether you 





particularly wish to distinguish them with at- 
tention. It is always more complimentary to your 
hostess to call with your husband, but it is not 
at all obligatory. Leaving his cards with you 
not misleading. It does not imply that he is wiih 
you, as the rule for all formal visiting—even when 
calling upon widows or single women—is for a 
wife to leave her husband's cards with her own 
So if you call with or without your husband give 
the same number of cards to the maid who opens 
the door—two of your own and two of your hus 
band’s cards. It is correct to make a late after 
noon or evening call with your husband Perhaps 
the former time is a iittle better form, or make 
the call on a Sunday afternoon 

LEEDS Have the high-tea by all means, with 
the chafing-dish course, to announce the engage 
ment Begin with soup in cups, then have the 
chafing-dish course—-creamed lobster or crab meat, 
or oysters, or any fish, with sandwiches: then salad 
und cold meat and chocolate with whipped cream 
and for dessert orange jelly served in scooped-out 
oranges I would advise announcing the engage 
ment at dessert One of the hostess’s intimate girl 
friends may make the announcement For souvenirs 
give pretty little photographs of the bride and 
groom elect in double frames—have pictures taken 
by an amateur and it will not cost much. It is 
quite correct to send to the newspapers a formal 
announcement of the engagement. The groom 
gives a dinner to his ushers, best man, and intimate 
men friends just before the wedding The best 
man may propose the first toast, although there 
is no rule It is eustomary to entertain the bridal 
party at a dinner before the wedding; any one—a 
near relative or the bride—-may give the dinner. 
Usually only the bridal party are present 

Svevereanite.—A good luncheon menu would be 
a fruit mixture served in glasses; clam broth with 
whipped cream; lobster croquettes with sauce; 
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Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed, 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


broiled chicken; potato balls; French pease; to 
mato jelly in a ring mould, with vegetables dress 
ed with mayonnaise inside the mould; crackers and 
cheese; ice-cream with chocolate sauce and cake; 
candy; coffee in demi tasses. 

A “shadow-party ” may be one of several things. 
It may be a party where all come dressed in 
sheets and pillow-cases; or it may be a party where 
the silhouettes of the guests are cut out of paper, 
etc; or it may be one where each guest's shadow 
is thrown on a sheet from behind and the others 
must guess the name. For the party of young 
people, [| would advise some kind of a_ contest 
party—-say an advertisement-party. This is where 
the “ads” are cut out of the papers and magazines 
and without names are put about the rooms. The 
object is to guess the names, and the most success 
ful guesser gets a prize. Another good idea is an 
exchange-party. For this the guests are requested 
to bring something they do not want, and all make 
exchanges of their various articles. Each one is 
given a number of beans, and trades for the beans 


In serving the refreshments the easiest way is to 
have a table spread in the dining-room, and let 


the guests help themselves informally, all being 
served at the same time, some standing if necessary 
It is not necessary for every one to be in the dining 
room; they may sit in the parlors while they eat 
LANCASTER It depends on individual preferences 
who is served first at a meal! The best rule, I think, 


is to serve the hostess before her guests if she is 
older than the other women at the table, but if 
she is the same age, or younger, it is in much bette: 
taste to serve first the guest of honor—the lady 
who sits at the right of the host or at the right 
of the hostess at a luncheon. The reason for serv 
ing the hostess first is that sometimes it is a lit 
tle difficult to break into a made dish—a mould, 


etc., and 
better 


the hostess understands the complications 


than the others. However, it is a question 


for every one to decide; there is no fixed rule It 
is better, in entertaining especially, to have every 
thing passed if it is possible: where it is not pos 
sibie the hostess may do the serving from the head 
of the table At a formal luncheon and dinner 
butter is not served: in informal entertaining it 
is all right to have the butter. Yes, a roll or 
thick small piece of bread may be put in the fold 
of the napkin With after-dinner coffee it is cor 
rect to vass plain cream. 

MorNINGSIDE.—The custom in these matters dif 


fers somewhat in every place and in different sets 
in the same place. But in any city I am very sure 
that you will be correct In wearing to an evening 
wedding reception a low-cut evening dress and no 
hat: wear long gloves. If you wear a high dress 
you may wear a hat: sometimes even with a low 
dress a hat is worn This is a fashion slowly 
coming into vogue, but I am sure that you will 
find that the majority of women at the evening 
reception will have on low dresses and no hats 
A gentleman should wear a full-dress snit and 
white gloves. and not remove his gloves. The cor- 
rect studs are white pearls, but if the gentleman 


does not own these he may wear plain gold studs 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than the - aye! Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


Special Price 


*182 


Eac 


Regular Price 


$ 


Each 






The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 
Price, $18.58 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 4s lbs.. and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 1s lbs, more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor” and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while, 


153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 
will be no time for correspondence. 





Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. office 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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GOOD FORM 


Loutse.—If you do 


AND 


not wish to have another 
regular ‘“‘shower” in honor of the bride have a 
Kaffeeklatsch—a very popular entertainment—and 
have a sewing contest, and sew articles that shall 
be givén to the bride as souvenirs of the occasion 
after the prizes are awarded. Invite all your 
friends to come with their work-bags and thimbles. 
Have ready for them to sew all sorts of bits of 
material to make pretty ties and stocks; or, if 
you prefer something more useful, bits of colored 
cheese-cloth for dusters, linen for wash-cloths, 
fancy goods for mats, etc., and have every one take 
what she chooses to make some article. 

Allow an hour for the work, and at the end have 
all the articles exhibited and a committee to award 
the prize for the prettiest stock or tie or useful 
article—all of them to go to the bride-elect. After 
the sewing ask the young men friends of the bride 
to come in with the bridegroom-to-be, and have 
refreshments served. Arrange one big table in the 
dining-room. Have it look pretty with jonquils 
or other spring flowers, candles in pretty sticks 
to give light, and little dishes of sweets, pretzels, 
zweibach toasted, coffee-cake, apple-cake, etc. 
Serve hot coffee with whipped cream, coffee ice- 
cream, or café frappé and café parfait. I am 
sure that you will find such a party a novelty and 
much fun. 

A flag-guessing contest would answer your pur 
pose. You can get prints of the flags of different 
countries, or you can easily make them by paint- 
ing paper flags, and pass them around for all to 
tell to which country the flags belong. Also have 
prints of people who have been famous in war, and 
have quotations of famous patriotic sayings. This 
is always an interesting kind of contest. Military 
euchre would, too, be great fun. You can arrange 
for six-handed euchre, but have the tables decorated 


in red, white, and blue, the score kept with tiny 
flags: and for prizes photographs of famous gen- 
erals, or boxes of candy tied in red, white, and 
blue ribbons. If you wish a purely American game 
have the outlined maps of our country for every 
one to fill in; all should tell the names of the 
different States, which are merely outlined, the 
names of the capitals, the rivers, mountains, etc. 
Of course prizes are given for the best filled-in 
maps. 

Betty B.—The bridal party enter the church in 
the following order, as a general rule—sometimes 
there are innovations on the established rule, but 
seldom; and it is much better to do what the ma- 
jority do. The bridegroom and best man enter 


the church by the vestry door with the clergyman 
and stand at the clergyman’s left, facing the con- 
gregation: the best man should stand a little be- 
hind the groom. The ushers walk up two by two 
first: the bridesmaids follow, two by two, walking 
about six feet behind the ushers, and the couples 
about six feet apart. The maid of honor walks 
alone, and the bride comes last, leaning upon the 
right arm of her father or some male relative who 
is to give her away. In leaving the church the 
bride takes the right arm of her husband, and the 
bridal party follow in the reverse order of enter- 
ing. 

B. R. T.—While an invitation to a wedding re- 
ception was not formerly considered to absolutely 
demand an answer, it is now considered better to 
send cne, as it is a great convenience to the hostess 
to know how many guests to provide for. It is 
not obligatory to send a wedding-gift unless one dis- 
tinctly wishes to do so, or unless one is an intimate 


ENTERTAINMENT 


friend or relative or under some 
ness or social. 

M. W. N.—For aie noon church 
the bride may wear any kind of 
ferred. It is quite correct and usual for a bride 
to wear full bridal attire. If she prefers to be 
married in a travelling dress and the wedding is 
small and informal it is equally correct. The wom- 
en guests at a noon wedding wear light dresses 
and hats, the men frock-coat costume. The bride’s 
father pays for the carriages used in going to and 
from the church by all the wedding party. The 
family and friends of the bride sit on the left side 
of the church as one goes in, the groom’s people 
on the right. At the wedding breakfast it is cus- 
tomary for the bridal party to be seated at a 
table by themselves, otherwise the guests may sit 
as they please. A good menu for a comparatively 
simple wedding breakfast is bouillon, croquettes 
and salad and sandwiches; ices and cake and wed- 
ding-cake, coffee, and what wine or punch is pre- 
ferred. The maid of honor is supposed to turn the 
bride’s train in the church, to hold her bouquet, 
and do whatever is desired. There is no especial 
duty for the bridesmaids. The best man gives 
the groom the ring, holds his hat, and does what- 
ever is desired. The ushers show the guests to 
their seats, escort them to congratulate the bridal 
couple later at the house, and make themselves 
generally useful. No, it is not at all necessary to 
pay the expenses of guests who come from a dis- 
tance to the wedding. It is polite, if convenient, 
to have friends entertain them, but not necessary. 
The bride’s family enter the church just before the 
bridal party. The bride comes in on her father’s 
arm, or with whoever gives her away, after the 
ushers and bridesmaids. The maid of honor direct- 
ly precedes her. 

B.—Table-linen is finished in different ways. 
For the table-cloth and napkins that will be in 
constant use and have weekly launderings, I would 
advise a plain hem and a single initial embroidered 
on the cloth near enough to the centre to be seen 


obligation, busi- 


wedding 
attire pre- 


by all at the table, but not so near that it is 
hidden if a centrepiece is used. The napkins for 
general use may be embroidered with one letter, 


and this should be in the middle of the side near 
the edge, or in one of the corners, as preferred. 
It is better to have the embroidery on the nap- 
kins where it will look best with the napkin fold- 


ed. Most persons prefer the corners, therefore. 
For company use it is pretty to use hemstitched 
cloths and napkins. The embroidery should be 


a monogram; there may be two on the table-cloth 
near the centre opposite each other. The napkins 
are marked, as preferred, with a monogram or 
initials. Small luncheon and tea napkins are mark- 
ed in the corner with a single initial. Bed-linen 
should be hemstitched or finished with an em- 
broidered hem. The sheets have the monogram or 


initials in the middle just inside the hem. The 
pillow-cases have the letter or monogram in the 
upper corner, or in the middle inside the hem. 


The bolster-cases have the embroidery in the mid- 
die at both ends. All the work should be done by 
hand, of course, and the embroidery should be as 
fine and neat as possible. 

H. M. W.—-When there is no host for any enter- 
tainment where gentlemen are present, the person 
who takes the place of the host goes first into the 
dining-room with the lady guest of honor. At a 


luncheon, or where only ladies are present, the host- 
ess usually leads the way into the dining-room. 
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The Cunning of Cookery 





When appetite waits on hunger, the pleasure of 
PP & Pp 


‘eating is confined to the flavor—then try not to 


satisfy hunger, but rather to titillate the palate and 
start the gastric juices flowing that hunger may 
beckon appetite. Try this with your husband, 
fresh from the office with the cares of business 
paramount. You tempt him, you abstract him, he 
talks, he eats and he lives to enjoy and not to exist. 
@_ The palate tempting Soup, the kind that makes your 
mouth water, is best made with Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
the best extract of the best beef. ‘Culinary Wrinkles,” 
sent free, tells how to make that kind of soup, how to make 
rich and wholesome gravies and how to make the left-overs 
of today into dainty bits for tomorrow. 

@_ Buy a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. It will prove 
its worth, whether for elaborate spreads on special occa- 
sions or for your every-day plain and simple family fare. 











Send postal today for “Culinary Wrinkles,” will help 
you in many ways. Address Armour & Company, Chicago. 





If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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Why Women Should Study Esperanto 


BY HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


ROADLY speaking, the reasons why women 
B should study Esperanto are identical with the 

reasons why any one should study it. It is 
musical, flexible, rich, and, above all, wonderfully 
easy to learn. It has taken such a remarkable hold 
upon the countries of Europe, and wherever else it 
has been introduced, that before long not to know 
it will be a hardship as well as a mark of ignorance. 
And on its ideal side, too, it must surely appeal to 
every one. It has for its aim a closer union, a 
warmer kinship and understanding of all humanity, 
and that naturally touches everybody, man or 
woman. Yet, upon nearer examination, it will be 
that there are a number of special reasons 
why women in particular should interest themselves 
in Esperanto. 

Esperanto has come to stay. No one denies, and 
thinking people readily agree, that an auxiliary 
language for international communication is a _ posi- 
tive necessity. Travel to and fro between the differ- 
ent countries is constantly on the increase, and the 
deaf-mute state which most Americans have to as- 
sume in passing through foreign lands, or before 
foreigners in our own land, is, in the words of Dr. 
Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto, at once pa- 
thetic and ridiculous. On the other hand, to learn 
many languages is possible only for the very few, 
and even to these at a great sacrifice of time, money, 
and laber. The truth of these facts for all nation- 
alities, and the obvious needs of science and litera- 
ture for a neutral medium of communication, are in 
themselves sufficient to create the demand for an 
easy international language. 

So constant has been this need that in the course 
of human events a great many international lan- 
guages have been put forth, but through one defect or 


seen 


many, all of these have passed away. The last of 
these perishabie tongues was Volapiik. It was 
while Volaptik was still in its last throes that a 


certain physician of Warsaw, Russia, Zamenhof by 
name, published a small pamphlet setting forth the 
principles of a new language for international aux 
iliary use. The brochure was signed “Dr. Espe- 
ranto,” which, in English, means “* Dr. Hoping.” 
What the doctor was hoping was that his language 
should come into universal use, and he and his 
friends began the up-hill labor of unaided propa- 
ganda. The dying Volapiik, however, chilled, for the 


time being, all enthusiasm for the idea of an inter 
national language. Esperanto made its way but 
slowly. Outside of Dr. Zamenhof's immediate circle 
the first society to form with the purpose of pro- 
mulgating Esperanto was not organized until 1894, 
at St. Petersburg, seven years after its publica- 
tion. 

Luckily, however, a copy of Dr. Zamenhof’s pam- 
phiet fell into the hands of the Marquis Louis de 
Beaufront, a Frenchman, who had invented a lan- 


guage of hisown. This tongue bore a remarkable simi- 
larity to that set forth in Dr. Zamenhof's pamphlet, 
but the Frenchman was compelled to admit that the 
Russian's system was the more perfect instrument, 
and, in what the English describe as a very sports 
manlike manner, he abandoned his own system and 
devoted himself to the propaganda of Esperanto. 

So energetic was the Marquis de Beaufront that 
before long he had succeeded in arousing a con- 
siderable interest in Esperanto throughout France. 
A society was organized for more active and con 
centrated propaganda, and an Esperanto paper was 


started. The Paris Exposition brought many learned 
men of France, and M. de Beaufront and his friends, 
with unflagging zeal, saw to it that those savants 
should not remain ignorant of Esperanto. It spread 
to other countries. Societies were formed all over 
the Continent of Europe, and also in Great Britain. 
The London Chamber of Commerce has adopted it 
as one of the subjects in its examinations, and the 
London County Council has opened its schools to 
it wherever there is a demand for classes. The 
French Chamber of Deputies (at this writing) con- 
templates making it a compulsory study in the pub 
lic schools throughout France, and hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the world now speak, 
read, and write Esperanto. 

The statistics of Esperanto, so far as they could 
be ascertained by June of 1906, already make a 
remarkable showing. Up to that time Esperanto 
is known to have penetrated to 31 countries, and 
377 societies or groups were at work studying and 
spreading it all over the world. Europe is credited 
with 349, America with 16, Asia with 7, Africa 
with 3, and Oceanica with 2. But that is nearly 
a year ago. So rapid has been the development 
and spread of that remarkable tongue within the 
past twelve months that these statistics in all 
probability fall far below the actual figures. It is 
not possible to give any sort of accurate census of 


Esperantists now, but a moderate guess puts the 
number at somewhere close to half a million. Some, 
however, believe that as many as two million are 
now, in one way or another, interested in Espe 


ranto. There are now about thirty-five professional 
societies or organizations using Esperanto for spe- 
cial objects, thirty Esperanto magazines in which 


the national language appears side by side with the 


international, and eight national periodicals con- 
taining the regular Esperanto column. Dr. Zamen- 
hof predicts that before long America will be the 


centre of the Esperanto movement, and in all proba 
bility he is right. But, at the present writing 
Europe is still the centre of gravity so far as Espe- 
ranto is concerned. France is credited with 94 socie- 


ties; Gyeat Britain with 64; Germany, 25: Austria 
Hungary, 28: Switzerland, 22: Russia and Spain, 21 
each: Bulgaria and Sweden, 15 each: Belgium, 14: 


Holland, 7; Denmark and Malta, 3 
rocco, e. 

Before long it will, beyond a doubt, be a required 
subject for examination in every consular service 
in the world, and, take it all in all, its future as 
the international language is practically assured. 

Now, granting that Esperanto is the coming in 
ternational language, it is easy to see why it should 
particularly interest women. By an odd circum- 
stance in our national life women, rather than men, 
are the travellers. It is they who, year in, year 
out, people the continent of Europe with a moving 
American population of impressively large numbers. 
The men, if there be any in the parties that an 
nually cross the Atlantic, do not (except in rare 
cases) even make a pretence at foreign language. 
It is to such scraps of German, French, or Italian 
as their womankind possess that they give them 
selves up and abandon all hope. And of these 
women who have studied foreign tongues, how many 
can so much as order a dinner intelligently in a 
German or Italian restaurant where no English is 
spoken? 


each: and Mo 


(Continued on 


page 26.) 
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Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats, the best and most generally eaten 
oatmeal in the world, established a standard of 
perfection in foods; the Quaker Quality standard, 
It is sold atthe same price as the inferior brands, 

Large packages 10 cts. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


Quaker Rice is an ideal, ready-to-eat breakfast food. It is 
selected rice, perfectly cooked and nicely browned. Very 
strengthening and delicious to the taste and—what means 

most—it is Quaker Quality. 10 cts. a package. 


Quaker Comm Meal 


Unless you've eaten Quaker Corn Meal you don’t know the great superiority 
of one kind over another. The eye sees the difference; and the palate and 
digestion call for Quaker Corn Meal after the first time. 

3 lb. packages 10 cts. 


(10c. price not effective in extreme South and far West.) 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Btu we 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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(Continued from page £5.) 

There is, of course, no disgrace in this. The 
countries to be visited are so numerous, and their 
languages, fer the most part, so difficult, that only 
persons with plenty of money and leisure can hope 
to gain even that smattering which is so often 
called “ speaking-French "—or German, or any other 
tongue. The great need, obviously, is for some language 
that is easy to learn, that will answer in all coun- 
tries, and that at the same time will not be a night- 
mare of harshness, such as was the defunct Volapiik. 
And the-reason for the popularity of Esperanto is 
that it answers all the required conditions. Lest 
any of my readers have as yet seen no specimens 
of this remarkable language, I give a few lines of 
it with a literal translation : ‘ 

“ Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere internacia en 
siaj elementaj, la lingvo Esperanto prezentas al 
la mondo civilizita la sole veran solvon de lingvo 
internacia; char, tre facila por homoj nemulte in- 
struitaj, Esperanto estas kamprenata sen peno de 
la personoj hone edukitaj. Mil faktoj atestas la 
meriton praktikan de la nomita lingvo.” 

“ Simple, flexible, musical, truly International in its 
elements, the language Esperanto presents to the civil- 
ized world the only true solution for an interna- 
tional language; for (while) very easy for persons 
of little learning, Esperanto is understood without 
trouble by well-educated people. A thousand facts 
attest the practical merit of the language men- 
tioned.” 

The above extract is in itself perhaps the best 
argument that can be advanced on behalf of Espe- 
ranto. In addition, I give also Dr. Zamenhof’s 
Esperanto hymn, together with Major-General Cox's 
admirable literal translation : 


L'ESPERO 
En ia mondon venis nova sento, 
Tra la mondo iras forta voko; 
Per flugiloj de facila vento 
Nun de loko flugu ghi al loko. 


Ne al glavo sangon soifanta 
Ghi la homan tiras familion: 
Al la mond’ eterno militanta 
Ghi promesas sanktan harmonion. 


Sub la sankta signo de l’espero 
Kolektighas pacaj batalantoj. 
Kaj rapide kreskas la afero 
Per laboro de la esperantoj. 


Forte staras muroj de miljaroj 
Inter la popoloj dividitaj; 

Sed dissaltos la obstinaj baroj, 
Per la sankta amo disbatitaj. 


Sur neutrala lingva fundamento, 
Komprenante unu la alian, 

La popoloj faros en konsento 
Unu grandan rondon familian. 


Nia diligenta kolegaro 
Fn laboro paca ne lacighos, 
Ghis la bela songhe de lhomaro 
Por eterna ben’ efektivighos. 
L. ZAMENHOF. 
El Fundamenta Krestomatio. 


HOPE 
A new sentiment has come into the world, 
A mighty call is passing through the land; 
On wings of light breeze 
From place to place now let it fly. 


Not to the sword thirsting for blood 
Does it draw the family of mankind: 
To the ever-warring world 
It promises holy harmony. 


Under the sacred sign of hope 
Peaceful combatants are gathering, 
And the cause is rapidly growing 
Through the labor of the hopeful. 


Strongly stand the walls of thousands of years 
Between the divided peoples ; 

Sut the obstinate barriers shall leap asunder, 
Beaten down by sacred love. 

On a neutral lingual foundation, 

Understanding one another, 

The peoples shall form in agreement 

One great family circle, 


Our diligent colleagues 

Will not weary of their peaceful labor, 
Until the beautiful dream of mankind 
For eternal blessing shall be realized. 


The question then arises, How can Esperanto 
be learned? Easily. Already a number of text- 
books are to be had, and already the larger cities 
have groups and centres interested in the study 
and propaganda of Esperanto. At least two of the 
forty or so of papers and magazines devoted to 
Esperanto are published in the United States, and 
it is significant that The North American Review, 
the oldest and most conservative magazine in the 
country, is conducting a regular department, includ- 
ing elementary instruction in Esperanto and in- 
formation concerning it. The Review has also pub- 
lished and is still publishing articles by authorities 
of various countries upon the value and progress of 
the language. And in a recent editorial the editor 
of the Review announces: 

“We have in preparation a series of text-books, 
which, in consonance with the spirit of the creator 
of the language, we shall furnish at actual cost of 
manufacture to all who may signify a desire to 
have them. Meanwhile, we shall be pleased to 
answer any inquiries relative to the subject and to 
enroll the names of all who feel sufficient interest 
in it to become members of a general Esperanto 
society which we propose to institute under the 
honorary presidency of Dr. Zamenhof. The purpose 
of this society will be to cooperate with similar 
associations in facilitating the spread of the new 


universal language. The special means to be em- 
ployed will be: 

“(a) Promoting the formation of new local 
groups. 

“(b) Distributing information and _ publishing 


propaganda literature. 

“(e) Organizing examinations and granting cer- 
tificates of proficiency . 

*“(d) Promoting lectures and arranging for cor- 
respondence, loans of collections of literature, etc. 

“(e) Promoting arrangements for congress at 
home and abroad. 

“Membership will involve no pecuniary expen- 
diture. The entire cost of maintaining the organi- 
zation will be borne by the Review.” 

Already the Review’s society has a large member- 
ship, which is constantly increasing. In short, oppor- 


tunities for learning Esperanto are not lacking; the 
time required is, at most, a couple of months; why, 
then, should any one hesitate to undertake it? 

Before long it is believed Esperanto will be offi- 
cially recognized by most, if not all, of the civilized 
nations, and no doubt all the consular services will 
adopt it. 
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HE coming of Egg-O-See causes 
enthusiasm in the family. It’s a 
food that appeals to the appetite, 

satishes and delights it, and then goes 
about its work of giving strength to the 
entire system. 
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7 be ieee Egg-O-See is served. It brings 
] coca leases all sorts of appetites, and —_ di- 
Se ‘by i its © ike’ tke form and the unique food value of 

and prepared wheat—the special Egg-O-See process. 


Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it generously to old and young. 
Children grow rugged and healthy on Egg-O-See, See, and own 
find it gives them steady nerve and clear heads. Don’t think of 
Eee. O-See as A DIET; it is a natural, delicious, _enetey giving 
food which puts one in touch with nature and nig ong gratifying 
results and overflowing life that it soon proves the mistake one 
makes in eating too much indi le meat and pastry. Be nat- 
ural by eating nature's food. one can be natural with an 
ai which has been falsely dhend Back to nature via 
-O-See and outdoors. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15c, two packages for 25c. 

How to get well, keep well by natural means— bathing, exercise, food etc.— 
and how to use Egg-O-See for every meal in the week is told in our expensively 
prepared booklet, ““-back to nature,” sent free. We are glad to send it. 
You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
820 AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 








If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


. writing only on one side of the paper, and i#vartadly acce 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


mpanying cach letter with a plan. 
Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped euvelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


rom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and 


yughest plan is worth far more than many pages of descripticn. 
Mrs. M. B.—I am afraid that you have not quite 
understood my meaning about the porcelain bath- 
ubs i meant that one should be sure that one 
buys a tub of good make, as the cheaper ones some- 
times chip. Porcelain tubs enamelled on iron, by 


the process now followed by the best manufacturers, 


are really more lasting than solid porcelain. The 
enamel is put on—four coats of it—-over the white 
hot tron, and the enamel becomes, therefore, a part 


of the iron, and it is practically impossible to crack 


the surface You will find the advertisements of 
these makers in the best magazines. 

ILLINOIS Your house is going to be unusually 
attractive both inside and out and has interested me 
very much You are very wise in deciding to carry 
out a uniform color scheme throughout the lower 
floor It would be very beautiful to use the same paper 
in all three rooms, since they open so closely one 
into the other, but that might seem a little mo- 
notonous to you, and for the sake of variety I will 


suggest some few differences. 

Green seems to me the best color as a foundation. 
In the living-room itself I would have a dark green 
paper with a fabric design, which gives an effect 


something like burlap, running it to the ceiling. 


This paper would be perfectly appropriate for all 
three rooms, but without losing the sense of com 
plete harmony you can have in the dining-room a 
side wall of this same paper and an interesting 
landscape frieze. I would suggest the one known 
as The Brook,” which has a design of trees 
against a light green background, which fades soft 
ly into a blue and yellow sky. he curtains With 
this frieze may then be either blue and green or a 
soft old yellow Raw silk will be harmonious in a 
scheme of this kind. The rug in this room should 
be either plain dark green or blue, green, and tan. 

In the living-room have curtains of copper raw 
silk and rugs of green, copper, and écru. For the 
reception-room a paper of the same shade of green 
as that in the living-room, but with a large self- 
toned figure, would be effective; or, as I said, it can 
be exactly the same paper as that in the living- 
room The rug should be similar to that in the 
living-room or plain dark green. Instead of the 
plain raw-silk curtains, printed linen in the con- 
trasted tones suggested would be appropriate, and 
sometimes they are very beautiful. The woodwork 
should, of course, be uniform—either a dull ‘ma- 


hogany stain (since some of your furniture is ma 
hogany) or a walnut brown would be harmonious. 
Faint all the woodwork up-stairs white, except in 
the hall, which, of course, must be like that in the 
lower hall. 

In your son’s room have a dark old-blue 
toned paper and rugs of dark blue and copper. 
curtains may be of madras, and carry out the 
copper, and écru also. The furniture should 
be either mahogany or fumed oak. Plain copper 
walls, with éern curtains and a copper and écru 
rug, will be appropriate in-the study. In your own 
room I would have green and white furnishings. 
The green should be lighter and more delicate than 


self- 

The 
blue, 
color 


lly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


in the rooms down-stairs; the soft green on the back 
of the 


willow leaf is a very attractive color for a 
bedroom, or a fine hair-line stripe will be simple 
and artistic. Have white swiss curtains with a 
green dot, and a green and white cotton rug. The 
furniture may be either white or mahogany. 

New YorK I like the color scheme you have 
suggested very much. Another desirable color for 
your living-room and library, since the exposure 
is toward the south, would be a gray-blue. If you 
use the tan paper you should, I think, be careful 


to choose a cool tone, or your rooms may be too 
light and a little glaring. In the dining-room with 
the golden-oak woodwork and the yellow and amber 
windows and lamp, either a copper paper or 4 
golden brown would seem to be the most appro 
priate. Green, too, would be harmonious if you 
care to repeat it after using it in the hall; but 


green seems to be the only color which would har 
monize with the green and old-rose rug used in the 
hall, so that it seems necessary to use it there 


Either a self-toned or a plain paper will, of course, 
be the most effective. I need not say that, since 
you have selected them for all your other rooms 
I am glad that you find the Bazar so practical. 

Mrs. A. C.—Our readers are always very welcome 
to any suggestions given them by the Bazar. There 
is never any question of payment. We are always 
glad to give all the help we can in solving puzzling 
problems, whatever their nature, 

I like your idea about the tobacco-brown stain 
for all the woodwork on the ground floor very much. 
I am sure you will not find it too much, and it will 
help greatly in establishing unity and harmony 
I would carry it into the upper hall also, as you 
suggest. In the music-room have the beautiful new 
champagne color for the walls either in plain silk- 
fibre paper or in a heavy self-toned paper. The 
curtains should be a mauve raw silk or one of the 
seif-toned woven silks. Have mahogany furniture. 
mauve upholstery, if there is any, and a dark brown 
rug. Have golden-brown self-toned paper in the 
hall with green and brown rugs, and green silk cur- 
tains at the window on the landing. 

In the library you should have a self-toned green 
paper with copper and green rugs and copper cur- 
tains. Over your wainscot in the dining-room either 
a green and yellow tapestry paper, as you 
will be effective, or a brown and yellow paper with 
one of the large Morris designs. With the green 
and yellow paper have yellow curtains, and with the 
yellow and brown paper golden-brown or mahogan) 
curtains and rug. Up-stairs in the southeast room 
with the maple furniture, have a soft old-blue paper 


suggest. 


and blue and white rugs. The curtains may be 
simple white swiss. In the southwest room, with 
the dark oak furniture, have a gray-green paper. 
dark green rugs, and white curtains. In the boys’ 


roonml a copper paper would be effective with a land 
scape frieze. dark green rugs, and green linen cu 
tains. In the sitting-room on the northeast corner 


have a golden-tan paper with creen rugs and green 
green 


curtains. The furniture should be wicker. 
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We Couldnt “Corner Corn 
So We Cornered the 


Fife) 


















Look 
for this 
Signature 






Just as soon as the remarkable and almost instantaneous success of Sanitas Toasted Corn 
Flakes became known, the imitators got busy. Every conceivable method was tried 
in an endeavor to copy this delicious food. The imitators did fairly well in imitating 
the name. They also used corn. But the great obstacle, and the one that interests 
you most, could ‘not be overcome—that was the flavor. 


This flavor is the result of years of testing by the food experts of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. It cannot be reproduced in a few weeks by those who follow in the 
footsteps of a great success. It’s the flavor that gained the favor for Sanitas Toasted 
Corn Flakes. Don’t be misled by a name or any of the many grotesque 


counterfeits. Get the genuine. Ask for SANITAS and look for the signature of 


Ve K Netley 


on the package. All grocers, 10c. 15c. west of Rockies. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., 
Battle Creek. 
Mich. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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New Svuprscriper.—lI would call the room’ you de- 
scribe as combined parlor, reception-room, and sit- 
ting-room a living-room. Your green rug, green 
paper, green portiéres, and white net curtains must 
be very beautiful and harmonious. I do not see 
how you can improve on any of them. The old 
mahogany must be very beautiful also. When you 
buy more furniture I would replace the odd pieces 
of black walnut with old mahogany belonging to the 
same period, if possible, as the pieces you already 
have. 1 would call all the pieces you have, with the 
exception of the fiddle-back chairs, Empire, including 
the sideboard in the dining-room, which must be an 
unusually handsome piece of furniture. Old mahog- 
any in a good state of preservation is always in de- 
mand. You should find no difficulty in disposing of 
all that you can get. If you will send me a more 
detailed description of what you wish to dispose of, 
and will sign your own name so that I can reply 
by letter, I will give you some addresses. 

Possibly you feel that you have too much green 
in your living-room; in that case you should intro- 
duce a contrasting color in your uphoistery. If you 
wish to retain the old-rose covering on the old 
walnut chair, the contrasting color may be old-rose, 
If not, either a greenish blue or old-gold will be 
harmonious. Cover the two chairs you are going 
to have done over with a tapestry in the contrast- 
ing tone you select. Paint the woodwork ivory 
white. Some old Colonial candlesticks of glass or 
brass and some books or a piece of interesting old 
pottery would be appropriate ornaments for your 
card-table. Keep the centre-table for the reading- 
lamp, magazines, and books—books that are read, 
not the decorative kind. Your water-colors and etch- 
ings would be very beautiful hung on the walls of 
this reom. When you get more pictures get some 
good photographs of the paintings of the old masters, 
and have them framed in simple dark frames that 
tone in with the photographs. When you get book- 
cases, either have some simple shelves built in and 
painted like the woodwork, or buy some of the old 
mahogany cases with leaded doors. 

Have all the woodwork in your dining-room alike, 
including the plate-rail. With the yellow walls it 
should be either dark brown, white, or possibly ma- 
hogany. Since the yellow is dark the brown wood- 
work would be most effective. Perhaps you can have 
it stained a brown mahogany like the old wood. 
Smyrna rugs are very serviceable. Have a dark 
green or dark brown rug if you prefer one of that 
style. They are always good. Get Empire tables 
and sideboard to match your buffet. Marble-top 
tables are seldom used now. The objection is to the 
cold tomblike appearance of the marble. 

Have either a warm tan or a copper-colored paper 
in the doctor's office. Stain the wood a warm wal- 
nut brown, and have brown and copper rugs and 
copper madras curtains. The ceiling should be écru. 

I do not find your stamped envelope. . 

Doctor’s Orrice.—There is no charge to the 
Bazan readers for advice given in the Bazar It- 
self or in personal letters. We are very glad to 
give any information we can in either way. I 
would suggest carrying out a color scheme of yel- 
lows, browns, and coppers on the office floor of 
your house, since most of the rooms have either a 
northern or an eastern exposure, and it is cer- 
tainly advisable to have a doctor's office appear 
bright and cheerful. You say you wish to paint 
the walls of these rooms for sanitary reasons. A 
golden brown will be effective in the front office, 
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a yellow ochre or old-gold, or, possibly a buff, in 
the examining-room, and a copper or burnt sienna 
in the assistant’s office. The yellow tint of the 
examining-room should be carried into the type- 
writer’s room. A brown and yellow paper, or a 
plain yellow somewhat darker than that in the 
examining-room, will give light and sunshine to the 
hall. A medium tone of gray-green will be appro- 
priate for the waiting-room, and a soft old-blue 
for the dining-room with its southern exposure. 
Have a iight willow-green paper in the reception- 
room up-stairs, and a darker shade of green in the 
living-room and den. The guest-room should have 
a yellow paper, and your own room, with the dress- 
ing-room adjoining, a light gray-blue paper. Have 
simple white swiss curtains in the dressing-room 
and two bedrooms, and printed linen curtains in the 
den and living-room. These should be in blue and 
green, green and yellow, or green and copper. Have 
plain green porti@res between the den and living- 
room, of heavy hand-woven linen or of heavy rep. 
At the glass doors from the reception-room to the 
roof-garden it will be better to have white net cur- 
tains next the glass, shirred both at the top and 
at the bottom. The inner curtains may be of 
printed linen, linen taffeta, cretonne, or raw silk. 
They may be of old-rose, green and blue, or green 
and yellow. The rugs in the living-room and den 
should be either plain green, or green combined 
with a contrasting color selected for the curtains. 
This same principle should be carried out in the 
receptiop-room also. In your own room and dress- 
ing-room the rugs may be blue and white hand- 
woven cotton. In the guest-room a moss green, 
hand-woven also, will be effective. On the office 
floor the rugs may be green, yellow, brown, and 
copper, except in the dining-room, where a blue and 
white Japanese rug will be effective. The curtains 
should carry out the color scheme of the rooms. 

DELAWARE.—-I am extremely sorry that you can- 
not at least give me the exposure of the different 
rooms in your new house, for it is impossible to 
give a definite color scheme without knowing this. 
You, of course, know, however, that yellow and 
brown papers are appropriate for dark rooms, blue 
papers for bright rooms, and green papers for those 
with a moderate amount of light or for those that 
are very light. The copper paper requires a mode- 
rate amount of light. It would seem a little too 
dark in a very dark room and a little too warm in 
a very sunny room, except in the winter when a 
feeling of warmth is agreeable. I will make a few 
tentative suggestions, but it will be necessary for 
you yourself to find out the exposure of your rooms 
before deciding definitely. 

One scheme would be a golden-brown paper in 
the living-room, with yellow curtains, blue and 
brown rugs, and either mahogany or dark oak 
furniture. The den should then have the copper 
paper with a dark green rug and dark green cur- 
tains. The dining-room should have the old-blue 
paper with a blue, brown, and mahogany rug, and 
blue, brown, and yellow madras curtains. The bed- 
room opening out of it may then be blue and white, 
and that opening out of the back hall a light yel- 
low. <A second scheme would be an old-blue paper 
in the living-room, with blue and green rugs and 
blue and green madras curtains, a green paper in 
the den, with green and white curtains and a green 
rug, and a copper paper in the dining-room, with a 
green rug and écru net curtains. The hal! in both 


of these schemes should have a yellow paper. 
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All you 
; Reedlo | 


A beautify 


a 


your 
Home 


JAP-A-LA 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous finish made. 

Embraces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for re- 
finishing everything about the home from cellar to garret, You can keep your entire home looking 
like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC, It costs but a trifle. You can do your own refinishing of 
scratched and scuffed furniture, and of all things of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an 
expert. Try JAP-A-LAC to-day on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 
All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 

A FEW ARTICLES WHICH SHOULD BE JAP-A-LAC-ED. (There are hundreds of others.) A 

Wire Sereens Wicker Furniture Floors Linoleum Radiators 


Refrigerators Chairs ables Ranges Chandeliers Picture Frames 
Porch Furniture Weather-Beaten Doors Andirons Plate Racks Interior Woodwork 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and wc. (except for Gold, which is 25¢.) to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will senda FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) toany point in the United States. 
Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 
Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something A 
else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. If your dealer offers you a substitute, 
decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 
If building, write for our complete Finishing Specifieations. They will be mailed 884 Rockefeller Building, 
free, Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of the highest quality. Cleveland, Ohio. 








If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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Notre —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


INCE simplicity and practical common sense 
should be the distinguishing features of chil- 
dren’s clothes for summer even more than for 


winter, sensible mothers will find in the little pina- 
fore illustrated the solution of many problems. The 
design is novel and most attractive. Its pretty 
lines are evident to the most careless eye, but its 
many advantages over the usual frock may not be 










liga 


i, > 
e 
; 






In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


THe 
\ Paper Dell Finejere 
; “Designed by- 
Katherine Greenland: 
For little girls and Leys To weer 


on worm days- 


number and size of pattern desired, tegether with full address, 
Remittances must be made in form of 


Second, it is easy to fit because there are no seams 
—therefore, no fitting. It fits any child. It is merely 
a question of size, not one of shape. 

Third, it is most remarkably easy 
iron. When unbuttoned it lies flat on the table, as 
shown in the little diagram between the two chil- 
dren's figures No fluting, no difficult gathers to 
iron, no little lace edges to be torn in the wash, and 


to wash and 











Cut Paper Pattern No 


Sizes, 2, 4, 





$71. 
and 6 years. 


Price, 10 cents. 


unskilled observer. First, it is 


the 
It has no seams, no tucks, no gathers. 
is simply a single piece of linen or gingham, cut 
in shape, bound or hemmed, and buttoned down the 


FO apparent to 


easy to make. 


It 


it has been silpped over the child's head. 
may added in the way of braiding or 
if or the pinafore may have a 


after 
Trimming 
embroidery 


sides 
be 
desired, 


plain machine-stitched hem. 


no little tucks to try the laundress’s patience on 
a hot day. 
Fourth, it is, because of all of these virtues, a 


particularly economical frock for any child to wear 
for play-time in hot weather, or with a little guimpe 
waist for cooler days. 

And fifth. and lastly, it is eminently comfortable 
for the child at ali times. 
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“Literary Card Party” 


HIS form of entertainment presents many delightful 
innovations. It is appropriate at any time of the year 
and is easily carried out. The following directions 
taken from our book, “Entertaining with Cards,” will 
give you an idea ofits attractiveness. 
In giving a Literary Card Party, let your invitations 
read something after this fashion: 
To Mr. and Mrs. Richard Arnsley. 
Greeting 
“Lend thy serious hearing to what I shall 
unfold.’’—Hamlet 
Sir (and lady), you are welcome to our 


Prizes may be books of poems—the latest novels—a 
gold pen—writing case, etc. 

Directly after awarding the prizes, or whenever you 
wish to serve refreshments, hand each guest a small card 
with these quotations upon it: 

“Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends.” 
s —Taming of the Shrew. 

**What say you to a piece of beef and mustard ¢’ 

—Taming of the Shrew. 
For the menu there are many ap- 


i propriate quotations which are found 
“Sir ( yi) > we ongress in our book, ‘ Entertaining with 
house : Cards.” 


It must appear in other ways than words, 
herefore, I scant this breathing cour- 

tesy."’"—Merchant of Venice. 

‘Say what abridgment 

Have you for this evening ?"’—Midsum- 

mer Night's Dream. 


“Whist will be the pastime—passing ex- 
cellent."’—Taming of the Shrew. 
“If your lov edo not persuade you tocome, 


Let not my letter."’—Merchant of Venice. 
April Twenty-first, at eight o'clock. 
; Mr. and Mrs. John Villiers, 
Score cards should be in the style of a book with one 
leaf for each game played. Partners may be found by 
the name of a book on one score card and the author’s 
name on another. 
This inscription is p gopropeiate for the cover: 
fith cards I while my leisure hours away, 
And cheat Old Time, yet neither bet nor play.” 
The first tally leaf bears this: 
‘If all the year were playing holidays." 
The second 
ich the treasare, 
Sweet the pleasure.’’—Dryden. 
The last two— 
“T played at cards and never missed the time, 
It fled so pleasantly away.’’—Holmes 
“All's well that ends well.’’—Shakespeare. 


—Shakespeare. 


The playing cards should be Con- 


gress Cards with picture backs, etc. 
They should be Congress Cards be- 
cause Congress Cards are the aristo- 


crats of playing cards. Congress 

Cards have individuality—in design— 

in finish—Congress Cards have that 
delicacy that is the partner of refinement. 


Congress Cards are firm, flexible—it is a pleasure to 
handle them, so let your cards be Congress Cards. The 
entertainment cannot fail to entertain if Congress Cards 
are placed upon each table. Get them from your dealer. 
There are a hundred different designs in attractive colors 
and gold toselectfrom. Or if your dealer cannot supply 
the back you want, send 50c for sample pack. 


Send us three two-cent stamps for mailing expenses or 
the inside wrapper from a pack of Congress Cards and we 
will send you our book, “Entertaining with Cards,” and 
illustration of Congress Card designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards if you 
will suggest any new and suitable form of card enter- 
tainment or any novel feature for card parties not found in 
our book. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., *3{'°" Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Copyright, 196, by 
The U. 5. Playing Card Co. 








Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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THE NEW SPRING SHIRT-WAISTS 


AREFUL study of the shirt-waist problem for 
( the coming seasons of spring and summer 
brings the conviction that the perfectly plain, 
severe type of tailored waist is, at least temporarily, 


out of favor. Some few of these plain shirt-waists 
are seen among the offerings of the dealers, but 
in almost every show - window and catalogue, even 
of the houses which are most utilitarian in their 
designs, some variety from the plain waist is pre- 
ferred. Among the simplest blouses to be offered 
by the more fashionable dealers are those with 
tucks, a little embroidery, and pearl buttons as a 


trimming. 

The plain waist with a small group of tucks at 
each side of the front and back is quite suitable for 
sporting and every-day wear. The pattern may be 
used for a plain waist, if desired, by simply laying 
one wide pleat where the group of tucks comes, as 
described in the slip which accompanies the pattern. 
It has the newest cut of plain sleeve with starched 
cuff 

The waist with broad 
tucks at each side of the 
line with a plain centre. 


tucks, No. 573, has two 
back out near the sleeve 


The sleeve fulness is drawn 


in with tnceks to the cuff. The inner line of each 
tuck is feather-stitched in the model, and the onter 
edge is stitched by machine one-eighth of an inch 


in from the edge. A little embroidery on the front 
pleat appears. A little vine may be embroidered on 
the inner edge of the pleat, instead of the feather 
stitching, if preferred. 


Waist No. 572 is a most. charming model for wash 
silk waists or for waists of the simple shirt-waist 
suits of silk, cotton, or thin wool. <A good and 
exceedingly practical way of using such a pattern 


is to combine it with a fitted lining, No. 541, cutting 
away the lining under the tiny chemisette and col- 
lar. The lining and outside are made entirely apart, 


and the outer waist may be pinned down to the 
boned lining, which, for the purpose, should have a 
band of heavy cotton belting stitched on at the 


lowest possible belt-line. 
ed as often as necessary. 
Shirt-waist No. has the same 
at the back as at the front. 
The front is finished with a 
over under the tabs. With the 


This lining may be launder 
575 


groups of tucks 


small 
waist 


flap to button 
may be worn 


PN 


WAIST WITH BROAD TUCKS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 573 


THE 


PLAIN 1907 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 574 
All in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 





SHIRT-WAIST WITH CHEMISETTE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 572 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents 
a soft silk or a sheer lawn tie. This is tied in a 


tiny bow at the neck, and the ends are drawn down, 
and the tabs are buttoned over across it. A soft, 
sheer turn-over collar and cuffs button on. These 
are easily arranged. Little buttonholes are made 
in the standing stock collar and in the turn-over, 
and the same in the cuffs and cuff bands, and the 
two are fastened together with flat collar buttons. 
Or, if preferred, the little collar and cuff may have 
tiny flat pearl suttons to match the buttonholes. 





MODEL WAIST. SHIRT-WAIST WITH TABS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 575. 


Price, 15 cents each 
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The New Way 
to Buy Linings 


The woman who considers elegance in appearance, style in 
make-up, durability in wear, no longer asks merely for ‘‘a lining”’ 


Hydegrade 


LININCS 


and if this trade-mark appears on the selvage she may be assured 
in advance of every quality a perfect lining should possess. 

So broad is the selection offered in these fine fabrics, that for 
any lining need in any home—for drapery, bedspread, fancy work, 
for making a petticoat, or garment lintng—you will find one in the 
Hydegrade group made exactly for your purpose. 

Their lightness in weight, silky appearance and superior wear- 
ing qualities make fabrics bearing the Hydegrade trade-mark act- 
ually better than silks and satins for most uses when durability is 
considered, at a fraction of the cost. 

Next time you buy a lining be sure you ask for Hydegrade— 
then choose the one which fills your need, and see the trade-mark 
name on selvage. 























TRADE WA 
TAFFETA 


40c yard (Hydegrade) 


LUCENTA Sakana 


SATIN SATIN 
40c yard 30c yara 








| Hydegrade | 








itydegrade } (hydegrade) 
Rusiline Paisley 


TAFFETETTE PERCALINE 
25c yard 20c yard 

















All inches wide, in one hundred shades, at lining counters. Be sure you see the 
ydegrade stamp on the selvage of each. If not at your dealer's, write us. 
Samples and booklet free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York. 


Makers of Hydegrade Textiles. 
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Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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TWO PRETTY FROCKS FOR GIRLS 


HE frocks illustrated here are pretty, practical, 
Tana becoming, which facts make them especially 

suitable for patterns. They are suited to differ- 
ent ages. The measvrements of the different sizes are 
as follows 


Years Bust Measure Skirt Length 
6 27 inches 16 inches 
NS 29 “ 18 
ty 30 201, 

12 $1 22% 

14 os 25 
16 34 . -8 


From this table one can judge what size to choose, 
bearing in mind the fact that it is much easier, 
usually, to add to the length of a skirt than to fit 
in a waist which is much too large 

In a case where there are tucks at the foot of a 
skirt this is not, as a rule, true, as it would take 
some judgment to alter such a skirt pattern suc 
cessfully. 

The first design, No. 576, is pretty for any of 
the summer materials. The trimming of white bead- 
ing run with black velvet ribbon would not be as 
good on a very dark color as on pale or medium 





GINGHAM, LINEN, OR PONGEE FROCK 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 576 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years 


Price, 25 cents 


shades, but for a dark dress the white beading might 
be dyed to an écru shade if one wished. In such 
a case it should not be a lawn beading, but one of 
linen lace, which may be dyed at home by boiling 


it in a strong coffee or tea. This, on a dull sage-green 
or a navy-blue cashmere, would be effective. The 
only trimming is this ribbon-run lace or embroidery. 
The sleeves are a little full over the elbow and 





YOUNG GIRL’S SIMPLE FROCK 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 577 
Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years 


Price, 25 cents 


gathered into a cuff of tucked batiste or lawn in the 
picture. Lace may be used instead if the frock is 
to be an afternoon one. 

Frock No. 577 has the advantage in effect of a 
princesse form, with the simplicity of making of a 
two-piece dress. Skirt and blouse are separate, 
joined together at the waist or not: but the ap- 
pearance of being all one is given by the stitched 
band at the front which comes down over the belt 
to the skirt. 

The model from which this frock was sketched 
was of rich deep blue serge, quite plain and most 
serviceable for school wear through the spring. It 
was not heavy and was of a washable serge which 
might do duty all summer for cool days. A Roman 
sash of the pretty warm-colored stripes was used 
for belt and scarf, adding a brilliant touch of good 
color. Ecru linen collar and cuffs made a pretty 
contrast with the guimpe of white lawn. This 
guimpe was separate a plain underblouse with 
the yoke and lower sleeves of the pattern attached 
to it, and three or four of these guimpes were sup 
posed to go with the dress. 

The model may well be copied in pongee, cash 
mere, and in piqué, and heavy linen for midsummer. 
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gids ie one ea 3 ae - os : 
iat ‘nda Cream| 
s Happin ness To ALL. WOMEN 


_— woman delights in possessing a clear, poubeapaie FT RY aR soft 
_ velvety skin, well nourished, glowing with health, and free {rom shriveling wrinkles. 
—Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream has for years maintained its superiority in 
‘successfully accomplishing these results. Its antiseptic, cleansing and healing 
. i} properties assure prompt relief for all skin irritation, soreness and ny condi- 
Ai tions. It prevents and heals chapping if applied before and after § : i 
exposure. Is best for babies’ delicate skin, and for men who | 
@ shave. Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or chemicals; 77 
will not cause a growth of hair. Substitutes disappoint; buy © 
only Hinds’; at all dealers, 50 cents, or if not obtainable, sent z 
postpaid by us. | 
Write for Free Sample Bottle and Booklet. 


- aii hs aie oF" eer ts: ’ 
‘A. s. HINDS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 16 WEST STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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INEXPENSIVE GRADUATION-GOWN PATTERNS 


N the Bazar for April, which will be published 
| abont the middle of March, several new patterns 
for graduation gowns will be illustrated. The price 
of these will be, as usual, 25 cents for the waist and 
the same price for the skirt—50 cents for the com- 
plete pattern. These designs are new and pretty, 
but no very striking change from the styles of last 
year appears in them. 

Among the patterns which were published some 
time ago, and which are now being sold at a much 
reduced price because in some details they are not 
in the latest fashion, there are some very pretty 
styles for this purpose. The principal change of 
fashion is, as usual, in the sleeves, and with the 
addition of a new sleeve pattern belonging to some 
other pattern which one has in hand, or such a 
sleeve as our pattern No. 564, illustrated in the 
February Bazar, the gown may be made very smart 
and effective. 

The shirred skirts and blouses are still seen and 
are very pretty for slight girls. Two of the models 
illustrated here are shirred. The first, No. 468, is 
in every respect correct in style, except that before 
cutting the sleeve puff one should lay a pleat in the 
pattern to make it somewhat smaller. This pleat 
should be about two inches deep at the top and 
considerably deeper at the elbow. After cutting 
the sleeve puff by this modified pattern gather it 
top and bottom and across the middle, to make it into 
the double-puff effect, which is newer than the single 
puff and more becoming. 

No. 475 is a very good model for thin soft ma- 
terials. In every respect it is correct except as to 
the sleeve, which is too full at the elbow for the 
present style. The belt may be brought to a V, 
pointing up at the back, and the shirring of the 
skirt drawn up into this point to give the fashion- 
able Empire effect at the back waist-line. 

No. 466 may be made for a low-cut evening gown, 
and have the yoke and an undersleeve of lace 
fastened to an underbodice, having smal! puff sleeves 


ann een ~ “Oe - —_ 


SHIRRED GOWN. FLOUNCED GOWN. 


No. 468. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, No. 475 
4°, and 42 inches bust measure. 





Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure 


in the low bodice instead of no sleeves. This skirt 
has the popular tucks at the foot. It is fitted with 
tucks at the top, too, and has the full girdle which 
is again very much in favor for the coming sum- 
mer. For a young girl a girdle of soft louisine or 
liberty ribbon is pretty, drawn around the waist 
and tacked to a fitted foundation, and then tied at 


the back in a pretty bow with long. sash ends. 
Sometimes such a ribbon is started with a little 
rosette where the bertha of lace closes, and is 


brought under the bertha around to the back, crossed 
at the waist-line, and again crossed at the front, 
going the second time around the waist to be tied 
at the back. 

A charming design for a graduation gown is No. 
517, the princesse gown published some months ago. 
This is quite correct in cut, and the style of making 

with shirring or little tucks to fit the gown in 
at the waist—is charmingly becoming to any girl 
who is not too thin. A pretty variety may be given 
by tucking the gown to fit, and then stitching sev- 
eral bands of insertion over the tucks in such a way 
as to give the effect of the gown being joined, skirt 
and bodice, by the insertion. The tucked muslin 
is cut away under the insertion after it has been 
stitched on. The edges may be turned back on the 
wrong side and feather-stitched from the right side, 
thus giving a very dainty hand-made finish. This 
gown will be found illustrated in the Bazar pattern 
catalogue. The price is 50 cents. 

Among the newest models which are adaptable 
for graduation gowns are Nos. 546, 552, 557, and 
569, all to be seen In the catalogue, which will be 
sent on request. No. 546 is charming for soft silks 
and veiling, with its sheer lawn underblouse. Some 
most effective uses of hand embroidery may be made 
by finishing the edges with embroidered scallops, 
which are extremely fashionable, as is all hand 
work. This finish is shown on No. 569, the very 


dainty débutante’s gown Illustrated in the February 
issue of the BAZzar. 






HIGH OR LOW 


NECK GOWN. 
No. 466. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


Price, so cents for each waist and 10 cents for each skirt. 
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Take a Fairy Bath Every Morning 





HE man who invent- 
ed the bath-tub 


should have a tablet in 
the Hall of Fame. 


Regular bathing is an 
essential to health, as 
well as to cleanliness. 
The daily bath is worth 
all the squills and pills 
in the land. 


The cold bath is pref- 
‘ erable, for it is, essen- 

, - tially, a stimulant, while 
the hot bath tends to weaken. A cold bath is one 
of the best nerve tonics known. It causes a re- 
action, drives the blood to the internal organs, gives 
the whole body a sensation of warmth, and stimu- 
lates the mental faculties. 





People who take a cqld bath every morning, year 
in and year out, are healthier, other things consid- 
ered, than the people who do not. They are, more- 
over, almost immune to taking cold. 


Many claim that they cannot stand the shock of 
a cold bath. This can readily be remedied by 
starting with water that is slightly chilled, and 
gradually drawing it colder each morning, as the 
body becomes accustomed to it. 


It is a mistaken idea that, with the daily bath 
soap is unnecessary. About 17 per cent of the 
waste matter of the body is daily discharged 
through the pores of the skin. This is Nature’s 
sluffing-off process of dead and useless matter. 


The exposed surfaces of the body are covered 
with bacteria—the smallest of living objects—some 
not over ssesos of an inch in diameter, and some as 
large as wis of aninch. Water, alone, will not re- 
move them, but soap and water will take these 
germs from the surface of the body, and, by cleans- 
ing the pores, destroy their food supply. 


It can be seen, therefore, how essential it is that 
a pure soap be used for the toilet and bath. 


A soap containing free alkali is harsh to the skin, 
roughens and reddens it, and does absolutely more 
harm than good. 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


FAIRY SOAP is dependable 
—it is made from choice fats. 
and pure vegetable oils. We 
purchase only the best possible 
to procure. A higher grade of 
materials is used in FAIRY 
SOAP than in any other white 
soap in America. Wewould be 
very brash to make such a 
strong statement unless we abso- 
lutely knew it to be a fact. 


FAIRY SOAP will addto the 
leasure of your daily bath. It 
athers freely in either hot or 
cold water, soothes and softens 
the tenderest skin, cleanses 
thoroughly, and leaves the body 
sweet and wholesome. 


Another feature of importance 
—it floats. It is always within 
easy reach; you don’t have to 
dive for it. 


And again—the shape of the 
cake is oval, fits the hand to a 
nicety, and is pleasant to use. 


FAIRY SOAP sells for 5c— 
at all good grocery and drug 
stores. 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest 
possible awards at both St, Louis and 
Portland Expositions. 














If you know what you want insist on having it. 


Don’t take a substitute. 
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publications of 


MONG the recent Harper & 
A brothers, one of the books which 


will appeal 


most strikingly to little children is Miss Ger- 
trude Smith’s latest volume, The Beautiful Story 
of Doris and Julie. Miss Smith's tales are great- 
ly liked by tiny boys and girls, and this story is 
one of her best 
Another tale of especial interest to the young 
is Mr. Vhilip Verrill Mighels's Dunny (Harper & 
Lrothers). Dunny is a small boy of the East who 


goes West to live in a lumber camp, and to have all 


sorts of adventures there, not the least of which 
is to be captured by brigands and concealed with 
them in a cave for many days. Incidentally, the 


book contains the charming love-story of his sister 
Sylvia, thus appealing to older readers. 
Ambitious boys and girls who are fond of “speak 


will welcome 

volume, 
Carleton. The 
and changes are 
simple 
patriotism. 

Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of the popular 
Wee Winkles and Wideawake, has recently published, 
through Harper & Brothers, a companion book, Wee 
Winkles and Snowball, which will be joyfully 
greeted by the small and girls who are her 
enthusiastic readers. Snowball is a pet pony, and 
the present volume not only chronicles the interest 
ing times he and Wee Winkles have together, but 
it gives children definite information as to the care 
of ponies, how to harness and drive them, and how 
to treat them. 

One of the most holiday books pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers is the reprint of Henry 


ing pieces” enthusiastically 

Young Americans, by 
are suitable for all 
from grave to gay, 
life to poems full 


Harpers’ 
recent 
Will 

occasions, 
and from 
of stirring 


Poems for 
selections 
rung 


verses on rural 


boys 


successful 


Ward teecher’s beautiful sermons, The Life of 
Christ None of the inspiring pulpit talks of the 
great divine was more worthy of permanent preser- 


vation than these two. It is deeply 
have them so attractively presented. 

No one writes of the sea as Joseph Conrad does. 
His recent book, A Mirror of the (Harpers), 
like everything else he has done, is an exquisite 
piece of literary work. The sea is his love, and he 
writes of it from the heart. Incidentally, he dis- 
the grip of the land, the faithful river, the 
nursery of the craft, and, in an especially beautiful 
chapter, the heroic age. 

The author of The Martyrdom of an Empress has 
brought ont, through Harper & Brothers, an eager- 
ly awaited book, Gray Mist, in which for once she 
drops the affairs of royalty and follows the fortunes 


satisfying to 


Sea 


cusses 


of a tiny waif. Her small hero spends his infancy 
in a fisherman’s cottage, and later has a most 
dramatic and interesting life, the record of which 


is well worth following. 
A capital book for boys and girls is Ellen Douglas 


Deland’s A Little Son of Sunshine (Uarper & 
Brothers). The small hero, Christopher, is a crip 
ple and an orphan, adopted by a country family. 


He immediately forms a 


friendship for little Betty 


Hamilton, who comes to board at the farm where 

he lives, and the book is a delightful chronicle of 

the summer frolics of the two children. Incident 

ally they solve the mystery of Christopher's par 

entage. and every one is happy in the final chapter 
which is as it should be. 


| BOOKS€? 











Under the title Selected Lyrical Poems Har 
per & Brothers have just published a new and 
most appealing collection of some of the _ best 
lyrical verse of Algernon Charles Swinburne. Noth 


ing could be more representative of the poet's genius 
than this volume, and there can be no question that 


it will be in great and immediate demand by the 
reading public. 

Will Harben’s latest book, Ann Boyd (Uarper & 
Brothers), is beyond question the best novel yet 


written by this gifted Southern author. Mr. Harben 
has selected a strikingly dramatic situation, and 
has handled it with really extraordinary skill. The 
fact that the book deals with elemental passions 
as affecting very primitive human beings naturally 
adds greatly to its strong human interest. 

Philip V. Mighels, the well-known author of 
Bruvver Jim’s Baby, has published through Harper 
& Brothers a_ delightful book for boys, Th« 
Crystal Few books could appeal more 
strongly to the youthful imagination. Mr. Mighels's 
hero goes up in a balloon, has an accident, and is 
east on an unknown island. The strange creatures 
he meets there, the devices to which he is forced 


Sceptre. 


to resort, are all delightfully described. The 
Crystal Sceptre should be included among the 
Christmas gifts of every intelligent boy. 

The Undefiled, by Frances Aymar Matthews (Har- 
per & Brothers), is a New York society novel with 
swift action and of many incidents. It is exceed 
ingly well told and should interest all those who 
like a good love-story of sustained appeal. 

Harper & Brothers have just brought out their 
latest volume in the series of Heroes of American 
History, by Frederic A. Ober. The present book 


discusses De Soto. All students of history 
that De Soto’s invasion of Florida is one of the 
most fascinating chapters in early American his 
tory. The author does full justice to it, and writes 
of his hero with vividness and sympathy. 

in The Aristocracy of Health, by Mary Foote 
Hienderson (Harper & Brothers), the author takes 
up the interesting question of sane and intelligent 


admit 


living. The book is written to teach people how 
to be strong, long-lived, and happy, and it should 
certainly do this if its excellent advice is followed. 


Much space is given to the important question of a 
proper dietary, and the common medicines are dis 
cussed for the berefit of laymen. All in all, The 
\ristocracy of Health is a most able and helpful 
work, gratifyingly free from fads or prejudices. 

The Harper Novelettes are increasingly 
ful as the series develops. Under the 
the latest book of the series, is a collection of 
stories of Western frontier life. It contains the 
work of Thomas Janvier, Elia Peattie, Charles A 
Eastman, M.D., Josiah Flint, Marie Manning, and 
others of equa! note. 

The Macmillans have recently published 
their English Men of Letter Series, A. C. Benson's 
admirable study of Walter Pater. Mr. Benson is 
a fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. He has 
shown much skill in collecting information as to 
the life of Pater, and admirable taste in what he 
has published. He touches most entertainingly on 
the Oxford life of Pater, on his London experiences, 
and on his personal characteristics. The last- 


success- 
Sunset, 


among 


named chapter is of unusual interest. 
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‘Do You Know The Burr McIntosh Monthly? 


It is the magazine that is different. It 
appeals to people who appreciate the best 














It is the most beautiful, artistic and sumptuous 
periodical ever produced. Artists, photographers, 
people of culture and refinement, and all others 
qualified to find flaws if they exist, pronounce it 
“the most beautiful magazine in the world.” 


EVERY PICTUREIS 
WORTHY OF A FRAME 


and thousands of them will be found in frames of 
various materials, particularly the unique Japanese 
Wood Veneer, in the best American homes. 


60 OR MORE SUPERB 
PICTURES MONTHLY 


Selected from among thousands of subjects, ex- 
quisitely printed with fine art tone ink, many of 
the pages in colors. The magazine is BOUND 
WITH SILK CORD of a color harmonizing with 
the color scheme of the cover. 


THE DAINTY COVERS 


each month are of themselves works of art and 
excite the admiration of lovers of the beautiful. 
The March cover, shown on the right of this ad- 
vertisement in miniature, is a fair example. It is 
printed in several colors and cannot fail to please 
even the most particular person. 


FOR MARCH, APRIL 
MAY AND JUNE _ 


Makcu Cover DEsiGNn 
we shall issue numbers of SPECIAL attractiveness. The March number will be a wonder- 
fully beautiful book, replete with new effects in color and, among other attractive features, 
a magnificently illustrated article on picturesque Mexico. Plans for the following numbers 
embody so much that is new in beautiful art work, as well as a wealth of exquisite portraits 
of celebrities and unusual landscapes, you may well afford to miss any magazine rather than 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY. 


TWO SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 
THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY is 25 cents a number, except the double Christmas 
numbers, which are always 50 centsa copy. If you willsend $3.00 to our address below for 12 
months’ subscription beginning with the March, 1907, number, we will send you absolutely 
free the November, 1906, and January and February, 1907, numbers; and for good measure 
we will also send the Christmas, 1906, number, conceded to be the most superb work of 
pictorial art ever issued in magazine form, 














OFFER No. 2 If you prefer, to know a little more about this superb magazine before sub- 

scribing for a full year, send us $1.00 and we will send you March, April, 

May and June, 1907, numbers, and the Christmas, 1906, 50-cent number. 

Ij you wish to know the magazine before accepting this offer, send 25 cents for February, 
1907, number or buy it of your newsdealer. It is a gem. 








BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, U4 West 22d Street, New York 


If you know what you want insist on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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Delicate Women 


DY tte-tret er levates 
—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


Fabrics —— because Pearline 
cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
| Without Rubbing. 

| Women —because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily 
| washed by Delicate women 
and Delicate things Safely 
'washed by Strong women. 
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FALKER’S VELVET SUEDE SKINS. 


ART LEATHER SKINS, the unique and fashionable modern house 
decoration. A charmingly artistic idea for Table, Tabouret and Pillow Cov- 
ers, Posters, Wall or Den Decorations, in the natural shape of the skin. Or 
can be made into Photo Frames, Jewel and Toilet Article Cases, Shaving Out 
fits, Opera Bags, Glove Tops, Music Rolls, Book Covers, Dress Trimmings 
and the like. he Ideal Skin for Pyrography or Art Work. 

FALKER’S VELVET SUEDE is procurable in almost all shades. 
Each skin is expressly chosen for art purposes only, is sound and has a 
soft, velvety surface of superfine quality and texture. Size of skin about 
eight square feet. Sent, charges prepaid, to any address in the U. S., upon 
receipt of price, $1.75 each, in any color. 

FREE SAMPLES, showing quality and color range, cheerfully for- 
warded upon request. 


AUGUST FALKER, Art Skin Dept. A, Syracuse, New York 


References: Our record since 1854, Dun's or Bradstreet’s. Money refunded instantly 
and without a question. 





Copyright applied for 






















ONDS 
LOFTIS SYSTEM. 


es) YO CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1907 catalog containing 1,000 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, ag eee tong you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments, We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
I vest i Di d It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds  ,, 
fivest ina amond. increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If <y 
considering 8 Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience ~~ 
on Snniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Writetoday. Do it now. 
et LOFT is BROS, Esid| The Old Reliable, Original .C118 92 State St, =) 
: & CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House , Winols, U.S, A, 
























When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention “ Harper’s Bazar.” 
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Registered Trade Mark 





Washable Dress Fabrics 


For 1907 


Our collection for the coming spring and summer is now ready, and, as usual, is very 
complete, including practically every staple fabric now in vogue, in linen, cotton, and cotton 
and silk mixtures, as well as the very latest French novelties. 

Among the very large assortment, we call special attention to the following: 


WHITE GOODS COLORED GOODS 

Striped and Checked Dimities, 32 in., 25c. to 45c. per yard. det ish Dimities. 28 i 5 
Embroidered F rench Piques, 31 in., 90c. to $1.50 per yard. Evicted — poe pda yw ky FR 
Imported Madras, 32 in., 26c.to 75c. per yard. = =| Fancy Check and Striped Cotton Voile, 47 in., 75c. to $2.00 
Dotted and Fancy Figured Embroidered Swisses, 31 in., per yard. 

40c. to $1.00 per yard. ; | Fancy Colored Embroidered French Batiste, 45 in., 95c. 
Embroidered French Batiste, 40 in., 85c. to $2.00 per yard. | to $2.25 per yard. 
Embroidered Linen, Sheer and Medium Weight, 29 in., French Taffeta Batiste, Plain Colored, 27 in., 75c. per yard. 

75c. to $1.50 per yard. Fancy Silk and Cotton Muslins, 27 in., 50c. to 55c.per yard. 












































LINENS Imported ~ ames (D. & J. Anderson), 32 in., 40c., 45c. 
per yard. 
Plain Colored Linens, Yarn Dyed, 36 in., 50c. per yard. Printed English and French Percales, 32 in., 25c. to 28c, 








Plain Colored French Linens, Yarn Dyed, 36 in., 65c.; per 
48 in., 90c. per yard. Printed 
Plain Colored French Linen Etamine, 27 in., 55c. per yard. 










yard. 
French Linens, 31 in., 65c., per yard. 
Imported Galateas, 27 in., 45c. per yard. 


FLANNELS 


We especially recommend “ VIYELLA,” a high-class English Flannel, which is guaranteed non-shrinkable. 
It may be had in a wide range of new designs, 27 in. wide, 75c.; 46 in. wide, $1.75 per yard. 


We are pleased to send out-of-town patrons samples of any of the lines, so that 
they may order by mail. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St, N.Y. 


IMPERIAL 
SMYRNA RUGS 

















FINE FRENCH LACES 


50 SAMPLES FREE 
(VALENCIENNES ONLY) 

The easiest, best, cheapest way to buy laces is by mail 
order from us. We have beautiful, new patterns selected 
by our own buyers in France—“the kind you don’t see 
every day.” These laces come from the makersin Europe, 
direct to us, then by mail or express to you, avoiding the 








UYING an “Imperial” Smyrna Rug is equiv- 
alent to spending both sides of a dollar—you get 
double value for what you pay out. 

It’s because “ Imperials” have two wearing sur- 
faces exactly alike—same colors, same patterns, same 
thick pile on both sides. These rugs last twice as lon 
as one-sided rugs—éut they don’t cost twice as much, 

Let simple arithmetic guide you when you buy rugs 
this Spring. 

Just remember that there’s $10 worth of wear in a $5 
“Imperial”; $20 worth of wear in a $10 “ Impe- 
rial.” 

“Imperial” Smyrna Rugs cost from $1.25 to $75, 
according to size. They are sold by 10,000 dealers in 
the United States. 

Made in every size and every color combination. 

Send for booklet, “Art and Utility,” showing “ Im- 
perials ” in exact colors. 

CAUTION : The initials I. S. R. are woven in 
every “ Imperial.” . 


WwW. & J. SLOANE, Estab. 1843 


Sole Distributing Agents 


30 E. 19th Street « on New York 











great expense of importers, jobbers, and retailers. 

We will send you 50 samples beautifully mounted on 
blue paper, numbers and prices plainly marked. We 
have edges and insertions to match. These dainty Vals. 
are used for trimming Waists, Spring and Summer 

Jowns, Children’s and Infants’ Wear, Lingerie, 
and for Trousseaux, etc. 

You know the labor and difficulty of buying laces at 
the average store—often you can’t find what you want— 
or, if you find the edges, they are “just out of the inser- 
tions.”” In the smaller towns it does not pay the mer- 
chant to carry any but the cheaper, rougher laces. We 
have a beautiful assortment, and the Prices are Very 
Reasonable. Thousands of readers of this Magazine, 
in every State in the Union, are our satisfied customers. 

It is time for Spring Sewing. You will need many 
laces. Valenciennes laces are more stylish than ever, 
and the demand this season is very great. Write now 
for our samples fenclose a 2-cent stamp, if you please) 
and send us your order early. If you once try our 
laces we believe vou will be a permanent customer. We 
pay all delivery charges on laces we sell. 

Please send 2-cent stamp to help pay postage 
AMERICAN LACE COMPANY, Dept. 5, Decatur, Illinois 











If you know what you want insist on having it. Den’t take a substitute. 
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HARPER’S 


Fab-ri-ko-na 
Reception Hall 


An artistic interior is possi- 
ble only when the wall cov- 
erings harmonize perfectly 

with the woodwork and the 

general color scheme of the room. 

Walls covered with Fab-ri-ko-na 
Woven Wall Coverings are al- 
ways artistic and in good taste 
because we render a special serbice 
in assisting our patrons to make 
right selections. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


are made in a wide range of perma- 
nent colors; strong, beautiful, dur- 
able and economical. Protects walls 
from cracking; not easily scratched 
or torn; easily restained when the 
justre has dimmed. 
Our experts will suggest a color 
scheme, furnishing samples o 
Fab-ri-ko-na contrasted with a 
reproduction of your wood 
work, showing how your 
finished walls will look. 
If you are interested write for 
full information about this 
special and valuable service. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
10 Arch St., 
Bloomfield, 
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BAZAR 


Veneering 


The Case 


HESE men, combining the qualities of artists 

and highly skilled workmen, are giving the 

A. B. Chase Piano its beautiful outer dress 
of costly veneers. 

A. B. Chase Piano Cases are of hardwood, cov- 
ered with double veneers both inside and outside. 
The various layers are placed with the grains run- 
ning in opposite directions, to prevent checking. 

Finely finished figured Walnut or Mahogany 
veneer is used outside; Birdseye Maple veneer inside. 

Foreign markets are placed under tribute to 
secure the rare woods which alone are suitable for 
A. B. Chase veneers. 

Artistic handling of these choice veneers pro- 
duces rich, harmonious ettects, greatly enhancing 
the beauty of design that is characteristic of 
A. B. Chase Pianos. 

Our booklet, “Inside Information,” is sent free 
to anyone interested in a fine piano. 





THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY, 
Dept. Z ‘ ‘ 
Established 1875 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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IGHLAND LINEN has 
been the favorite fabric finish 
writing paper of thousands of 
women of taste and always 

will be. Its fine writing sur- 
face, pleasing shades, rich 
“feel” and splendid quality 
make its. place 


EATON’ S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM 
the new-comer in correct and beautiful pa- 
y pers, does not supersede Highland Linen. 


secure. 


It is merely an alternative. Give both a place on your desk, 
for both represent the highest type of paper-making arrived at 


q by different processes. 


; Our $1,770 Letter-Writing Contest 


Do you know that owing to the tremendous amount 


oints in time for distribution to our customers’ customers. 


r therefore, decided to 


freights being 
moved by railroads and transportation companies it has been absolutely 
. inpossible for us to get Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum stock to far-distant 


7. 
Postpone the Closing Date 
Eaton’s Hot- 
Pressed Vellum from February 14th, as advertised in January magazines, 


‘ f the prize contest for letters written upon and 


April 20th. No other change.in conditions. 


t The best way to enter this contest is to get Eat n’s Hot Pressed Vellum an 


al stationer’ If he can’t supply you, we will send a half-size box for 25 


conditions” 


.and his nam 


We 


have, 


:ATON- HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, Dept. 14, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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FITTING HER OWN BACK 
This Pneumatic Dress Form 


when inflated inside your fitted waist lining reproduces your exact figure and is your 
second self. Upon Jit you can make your own gowns, or have them made by your 
modiste, without the “tiresome trying on” process. 

MAXINE ELLIOTT writes : “It stands hours to be fitted FOR ME WITHOUT 
ONE GROAN OF FATIGUE.” 


Au original models of HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made over this 

*“PNEU” Form. Endorsed everywhere by leading fashion authorities. 

Dressmakers: Keer 
i ‘ 





» your patrons’ linings on file and fit their dresses at vonr own con- 


venience sur customers will appreciate these ABSENT TREATMENT “ FIT- 
| IN¢ #5,” and you will also save expensive alterations, as garments will be perfect before 
delivery. The accompanying photo shows a Iz idy fitting her own back. This is only one 
of many tl ings th sat can be done with « vur “* Pneu” Form. One form will serve an entire 
family. When not in use, collapse, and with upright rods of stand pack in the box base. 
Other va abl le facts relating to this form are summed up in our booklet “ F ’—it’s free. 


Send us a postal stz ating that you want it. 


“PNEU” FORM COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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Things which are advertised are alivays the best. 
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LOOR DO YOU PREFER ? 








If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is 
done in thousands of Homes, Offices, Institutions, Hotels, 
Stores, Schools, etc., by the use of 


Grippin’s Floor Crack Filler and Finishes 


promoting health attractiveness and economy. Our 
improved method of finishing all floors is sanitary, 
simple and inexpensive. Skilled labor is not necessary. 
Write now for our descriptive matter, which is interesting 
and free. Address GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. D Newark, New York. 








BEFORE 
TREATMENT 








Tobey Handmade 
Furniture 


Our cabinet-makers work with their brains 
as well as their hands. 


For the most part they are Norwegians who 
learned their craft in the old country under 
the rigid schooling of some master’s shop and under 
the supervision of the civic authorities, 


Their skill is due not alone to practice and deftness 
of hand, but to an application of intelligence, 
sentiment and imagination. 


The mingling of practical knowledge 
with artistic taste is what gives a 
thing character and individuality— 
so well expressed in Tobey Hand- 
made Furniture. 





We believe you would sn) y reading our book, “About Tobey 


Tobey Cabinetmaker. Handmade Furniture," illustrated with photographs of the men 
“As are ihe men,so is at work, pieces of the Savaltase and bits of hand-carving, etc. pate fe of Tobey Hand- 
the product.” Sent upon request. eT ae oak ~ 
7. 
The Tobey Furniture Company 
Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 11 West 32nd Street, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


LEARN MILLINERY 


By the Paterson Method 
We teach you by mail during your spare time 


Learn to conduct successfully a millinery 
business of your own. We teach you from the 
very start how to open a store and make or! for 


yourself. We instruct you how to buy a stock of 
trimmed hats at lowest wholesale prices. Youcan make 
many times the cost of the course while you are learning. 

The Paterson ‘Method is the original and only 
method teaching all the details of the different branches 
and phases of millinery. Learn to create your own 
styles in millinery and correctly to copy the exclusive 
Parisian designs. Be the leader in your town. 

Professional milliners earn salaries from $20.00 to 
$40.00 a week. if you opena store of your own you 
are always assured of a handsome income. Besides, 
you have others working for you instead of you work- 
ing for others. Our advice to you is, 


Start in Business for Yourself 


Only a few dollars are necessary to start a business 
which will in two or three years’ time net you $2000.00 
to $3000,00 perannum. We teach you how to conduct 
a millinery business successfully. Allinstructions are 
under the direct supervision of Mrs. Paterson, recog- 
nized as one of the leading authorities on millinery and 
French designing in the world. 

If you wish merely to make your own hats, our 
course will enable you to save two-thirds the cost, and 
you can wear better and more hats than now. 


Supplies at Wholesale 


For the accommodation of our students we sell mil- 
linery supplies at wholesale. This enables you to buy 
your materials as cheap as the large houses. 

We sometimes extend this privilege to others who 
will recommend our school and try to get us students. 
Circular of latest styles in millinery will be mailed free 
on request. 

CATALOG FREE. Our catalog explains how we 
can and do teach millinery by mail in your own home. 
Every lady who would like to enter into a profitable bus- 
iness for herself, or desires to make her own hats, should 
send for this catalog at once. Our Book of Advance 
Styles, showing the latest Parisian designs, synopsis of 
complete course, and first lesson sent free with catalog 
if you will write at once. Don’t delay—write for 
this catalog and advance style-book to-day. 


PATERSON SCHOOL OF MILLINERY DESIGN, 


6 E. Madison St., Dept. 143, Chicago, Ill. 





Bow Making 


Our special instructions in bow making enable 
you to make any kind of a bow for any purpose — 
either for millinery, dressmaking, or fancy work. 
Every lady should know this method of bow mak- 
ing. For a limited time only we will send this 
complete lesson for only $1.00. Remember, 
this lesson teaches you to make any kind of a bow 
for any purpose. 













Employers wishing competent milliners 
and trimmers can secure same through 
our school—this service is gratis. 








Shades that won’t “crack” 


and that regulate the light 
just as you want 


An Mopeds that hes messedand =A Brenlin Shade 
Opaque shades ‘‘crack’’ because they are 
made of muslin filled with cha/k to make it keep 
out the light and hang straight. It is the dreak- 
ing of this chalk as the shades are handled that 


makes them ‘‘crack.’’ 


Holland shades let too much light through, and 
they wrinkle, because they haven’t ‘‘body’’— 


Brenlin 


New Window-Shade Material 


is a fine, closely-woven material without filling 
of any kind. It regulates the light just as you 
want; it won’t crack and it hangs straight and 
smooth without a wrinkle. 

Brenuin is made in all colors. Ivory-white, 
ecru; etc., modulate the light to an even, mellow 
glow; with green and other dark tones, you can 
darken a room completely. It has a soft, dull 
finish. Won't spot, won't fade. 

Don’t BE DECEIVED 

by window-shade materials that look like Breniin 
when sew, but don’t wear. 

Every yard of Brenzin is marked like this 


FIFRE-NjLIN in the margin. If you don’t 
find it, send us your dealer’s name and we shall 
see that you get Brenuin. 

Write for samples of Bren tin in colors and our | 
booklet ««THe TreaTMENT oF Winpows,’” full of | 
practical suggestions by leading authorities on 
house decoration. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2046-2056 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
































If you know what you want insist 


on having it. Don’t take a substitute. 
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The Bridge that spans > River 
of Life. and the Heels New 
Rubber that make life’: ~ arden 
easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of 
New Rubber are a positive relief 
to all who walk or stand. Nurses 
are obliged to wear them in the 
sick-room. If it is a fact that they 
make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind 
and body, adopt them for your 
own benefit, but be sure and get 
O’Sullivan’s. They are the only 
heels that are made of new rubber. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 35 cents and diagram of your 
heel to the manufacturers, 





O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 




















Dissolvene 
Rubber Garments 








“An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” This old adage applies particularly 


to persons who find themselves growing too fleshy. 

é » not have to be too stout to need Disso 1e 
R er Garments. Any inclination in that direction 
is ficient cause for your wearing them. rhe wear- 
ing of Dissolvene Kubber Garments prevents the accu- 
mulation of fleshy tissue and reduces superfluous fat, 
Wwe from those in « t Send for booklet 
or i Look fur r trade-mark, Age ll lar Ss. 
Dissolvene Company, ‘*"\2y; sh.5t 

’ New York 

(Astor Court) (Adjoining Waldorf) 
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For Stout or Slight Figures Alike © 


rUneona ChUC 
She Improves 
NEW @ | Every 


The only supporters that adsolutely improve 
ry figure. May b¢ worn either with or without corset 
stable tt any front effect desired Always «¢ fortahle 
ag on the muscles of the back, but are a support. Mercerized, 
cents; atin, $1.00, at your merchant's or direct. Colors, white, 
black, pink or blue. Kindly give waist measure. 





A. STEIN & €O., Sole Mfrs., 326 West Congress Street, CHICAGO. 





























Mrs. 


ful to use. 


Itisana 


and glowing with health. 





Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 
Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight 


It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a yonge.qaapes er are ise irritated skin inone application. 
solute protection for men, women and children from 

sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 
Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads, It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 


ice 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 
A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1477 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, If 
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